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Pig Iron Output, 27,250,000 Tons 


Last Year’s Record Far Beyond That of 1909 





Many More Furnaces Blown Out—Little Buying 
of Finished Material 


Pig iron output was sharply cut down in December, 
and on January 1 the number of furnaces in blast, 188, 
was 27 less than at the beginning of December. The 
December production of coke and anthracite pig iron 
was 1,774,817 tons, or an average of 57,252 tons a day, 
as against 63,659 tons a day in November. The Decem- 
ber output was thus only slightly above that of Decem- 
ber, 1908, an indication that the restriction of output 
may be approaching if it has not already crossed the 
line representing ordinary wear and tear consumption. 

Steel works blast furnaces were responsible for al- 
most all the reduction of 6400 tons from the daily rate 
of pig iron production in the previous month, the out- 
put of merchant furnaces in December being only 900 
tons a day less than in November. The country is 
now producing pig iron at a yearly rate of about 19,- 
700,000 tons, as against a rate of 31,600,000 tons in 
February of last year. The total pig iron production 
in 1910 was in excess of 27,250,000 tons, or more than 
1,450,000 tons beyond the best previous record—namely, 
25,795,000 tons in 1909. 

Developments of the week in finished material have 
been meagre, but sentiment is rather more hopeful, the 
disposition being to look forward tothe outcome of 
present forbidding conditions, having in mind the well- 
known tendency of the iron trade to overdo its depres- 
sions as well as its booms. There is little expectation 
of a large movement in the first quarter of the year, and 
manufacturers adhere to the view that price reductions 
now would not meet such a response as came in the 
spring of 1909. Much is made in the lake ore market 
of the fact that furnaces with large supplies of ore on 
hand do not favor a reduction in the price for 1911. 
Similarly at Chicago the implement manufacturers are 
reported to favor the maintenance of present prices on 
bars, even though a reduction would carry a revision 
on their contracts. They fear the effect on the market 
for their own product. 

Pittsburgh reports inquiry for Bessemer, basic and 
foundry irons, including one lot of 5000 tons and an- 
other of 2500 tons of Bessemer for the first half. At 
Chicago the price of No. 2 Northern iron, nominally 
$16 for some time, is now generally $15.50. Some sales 
of Southern foundry iron have been made at $11, Bir- 
mingham, and this has been shaded on Tennessee iron 
for early delivery. 

The general tendency to weakness in all pig iron 
markets has found no check as yet in the cutting down 
of output. A number of large buyers are waiting for 
signs of low point, but such buyers recall that their pur- 
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chases one year ago were made too soon and are ac- 
cordingly cautious. 

At Chicago rather better inquiry is reported from 
railroads, and at Pittsburgh car inquiries are coming 
up more encouragingly, including 3500 for the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, 3000 for the Pennsylvania, 
3000 for the Kanawha and 2000 each for the Wabash 
Pittsburgh Terminal and the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & 
Northern. 

Billet prices have been shaded at Pittsburgh. At 
Chicago forging billets, in which there has been close 
competition for some time, as low as $25 being reported 
some weeks ago, are now held at $31. 

Buyers of finished material appear to attach a mar- 
ket significance to the meetings of manufacturers in 
New York next week, but these are not expected to re- 
sult.in immediate price changes. 

The outlook for structural steel is a good feature 
of the situation. In New York City the Pennsylvania 
Terminal post-office work, 6200 tons, was taken by the 
George A. Fuller Company, and the Sloane warehouse, 
2500 tons, by Levering & Garrigues. The New York 
Central has asked bids on 5400 tons of bridge and pier 
work. 

The competition of iron bars is still cutting in on 
the business of the steel bar mills. Some fair orders 
have been placed for hard steel bars for concrete work. 

Pig tin is still scaring, and this week has reached 
39.55 cents, under considerable buying for consumption. 
The advance in this metal in the past year has been 
6.40 cents, whereas copper, spelter and the other metals 
have all declined 1 cent or more since early 1910. 


The Outlook 


Seldom has the iron trade entered upon a year more 
beset with uncertainties than is 1911. It was said 
in these columns one year ago that of no year had 
larger expectations been entertained at its beginning 
than iron and steel manufacturers had of 1910. More- 
over, in spite of disappointment and reaction, these 
expectations were, in some measure, realized, for 1910 
was a year of record production of pig iron and steel 
ingots. Presumably there was a record domestic con- 
sumption also, though it is to be considered that some 
of the product was stocked—in pig iron, probably three- 
quarters of a million tons was added to stock—also that 
our exports of iron and steel were greater than ever. 
Prices of finished products were such as gave most 
manufacturers a profitable year, though some saw their 
earnings cut considerably in the second half by lack of 
full employment, and the blast furnace industry, as a 
whole, suffered both from low prices and diminished 
sales. 

But 1910 is of comparatively small interest now; 
the question of moment is what 1911 has in store for 
the iron trade. For four months the shrinkage of new 
orders has been pronounced and the opening of the 
new year shows nothing near at hand to change that 
tendency. Yet it is familiar history that the point is 
reached in the abstention of buyers where even the 
wear and tear of the country are not being satisfied, 
except as stocks are drawn upon. All through 1910 the 
volume of consumption has been difficult to measure. 
It has been accepted in a general way that it was ex- 
ceeded by the output of the mills in the late months of 
1909 and the early months of 1910—a period when con- 
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sumers all along the line were carrying stocks more in 
conformity with the expansion of the iron industry and 
all the infinitely ramifying lines dependent upon it, after 
running on small margins for months following the 
panic. Now, we have the reverse operation and the 
interesting question is how far new orders and miil 
output have fallen below the country’s actual use of 
iron and steel. 

The iron trade would like to know how soon the 
present halt in buying will give way again to a free 
movement, and the answer involves a good deal of per- 
plexity. For the present the industry is involved with 
all others in a reactionary movement which seems not 
yet fully to have run its course. Railroad buying for 
this year, as far as outlined by railroad officers, does 
not promise much increase, if any, over that for 1910, 
but pending questions may be settled in a way that will 
improve this outlook before the year is far advanced. 
So far as rails are concerned, a repetition of the 1919 
tonnage would mean more than is generally appre- 
ciated. The leading interest rolled more rail¢ in 1910 
than in any previous year, though this could not be said 
of any other company. 

It is evident that 1911 will be, in all lines, a year for 
the absorption of manufacturing capacity already pro- 
vided, rather than for important additions through new 
enterprises or the expansion of those existing. The 
iron trade, for example, contributed much to the vol- 
ume of its own business in 1909 and 1910, though less 
than in 1906 and 1907, by the construction work it had 
under way. Almost entirely the new construction of 
1911 will represent the completion of that overhanging 
from 1910 and 1909. 

In addition to the influences which affect all indus- 
tries, iron and steel products have to reckon with the 
result of the present deadlock over prices. It is the 
habit of consumers to buy on a rising market or be- 
cause of the prospect of an advance. Such an incentive 
to buying is not now in sight, and manufacturers are 
not yet persuaded that prices should go down in order 
that later they may go up. The price situation, there- 
fore, conspires with other factors to make the first half 
of 1911 a period of moderate demand. In general, the 
disposition among the leaders in the trade is to look 
for a reversal of the course of 1910, and thus to ex- 
pect that conditions at the end of 1911 will be consider- 
ably more favorable than at the beginning. 


Foundry Features of This Issue 

Without omitting the matter commonly forming 
a part of the first issue of The Iron Age in a new 
year, special attention has been given this week to 
foundry topics. Whatever may have been said 20 
years ago or even Io years ago about the backward- 
ness of the foundry industry and the favoritism always 
shown the machine shop in spending money for equip- 
ment, that form of introduction to every article on a 
foundry subject has passed out of vogue. The foun- 
dry, with the help of a good number of talented men 
who have been working hard on its problems, has been 
finding itself, and it is by no means the object of 
commiseration uninformed persons still think it to be. 
It is not so long ago that the making of sand molds 
for the casting of iron was referred to as a trade for 
which the labor supply was increasingly inadequate. 
The outlook seemed to be for a more complete domina- 
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tion of the industry by a strong and unprogressive 
fabor union. As far as the preparation of the metal 
itself was concerned, “ scientific” mixing and melting 
were held to be more or less of an iridescent dream. 
In the new foundry movement the mechanical ad- 
vance has been greater than the metallurgical, per- 
haps because the labor side of the problem was most 
pressing, but there is a very high and growing respect 
for foundry metallurgy. 

Mechanical engineering found the foundryman in 
the grip of an apprentice ratio that was putting him 
more and more in the hands of the Shop Committee. 
Machines have sprung up, and the ratio between work- 
ers and total output has been revised without waiting 
for a union referendum. Naturally this side of modern 
foundry development is given large space in the arti- 
cles prepared for this issue. These show that the most 
recent results with the molding machine have opened up 
possibilities that even five years ago were not consid- 
ered as at all within reach. Along with this advance 
in the machine has been a most important one in foun- 
dry construction. As new shops have been laid out the 
designer has provided for the employment of mechan- 
ical handling, not only of molding materials, but of 
molds to iron or iron to molds, and we hear more of 
continuous pouring and of continuous core making and 
carrying and baking, as in the article elsewhere on 
“The Progress of Mechanical Engineering in the Foun- 
dry.” 

Of recent improvements not only in molding ma- 
chines, but in other foundry equipment, interesting de- 
tails are given in a group of illustrated articles on other 
pages, while special contributions deal with “ Recent 
Tendencies in the Foundry Industry,” “Sound Busi- 
ness Methods in the Foundry,” ” Brass Melting Fur- 
naces,” “Ornamental Castings in Permanent Molds” 
and “A Proposed Malleable Castings Plant.” In the 
flood of foundry literature in the past few years, 
through foundrymen’s associations and otherwise, some 
questions have become hackneyed, but our contributors 
have succeeded well in bringing out what is of immedi- 
ate and vital interest. 

Secretary Moldenke of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association compresses into a sentence the hopeful sit- 
uation of the industry to-day in saying that it has never 
shown better defined tendencies toward advancement—a 
condition he attributes to the fact that in technical 
equipment the present generation of foundrymen has 
never been equaled. 


Efficiency in Railroad Management 

Our readers will find much food for thought in the 
article presented elsewhere in this issue by Max H. C. 
Brombacher on “ Railroad Repair Shop Efficiency.” 
The operation of repair shops is recognized as a most 
important part of the general administration of rail- 
road management. Unless they are conducted effi- 
ciently a railroad company can suffer seriously in the 
cost of maintaining its train service. The attention of 
the public having been turned in this direction it was 
believed that an excellent field for investigation was 
presented, and we accordingly commissioned Mr. 
Brombacher to make careful inquiry into the subject. 
He had previously introduced himself to the readers 
of The Iron Age by his excellent articles on efficiency 
in shop management, and it was believed that he was 
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well qualified to present this subject in its true condi- 
tion, both accurately and judiciously. His investigations 
and analyses, as presented in the article referred to, 
are startling. Such wide variations are shown in the 
cost of railroad repairs in a comparatively small num- 
ber of railroad shops that the question naturally arises 
whether a much wider investigation would not show 
that a low rate of efficiency prevails in entirely too 
many of the railroad shops of the country. The facts 
and figures in Mr. Brombacher’s article speak for them- 
selves, and it is unnecessary here to enter into a fur- 
ther discussion of the matter. 


Wood Preservation and By-Product Coking 


Viewpoints upon a number of economic subjects 
have been changing rapidly. To the widespread in- 
terest of two years ago in conservation of natural re- 
sources is succeeding an intense interest in the reduc- 
tion of manufacturing costs. To the rosy expectations 
of enormous expenditures for railroad improvements, 
as, for instance, along the line of replacing wood ties 
with steel ties, has succeeded the question whether 
the railroads will be able to make both ends meet and 
maintain their ability to handle expeditiously the busi- 
ness offered. 

These trends in the course of public thought come 
together at curious points, and it is not uninteresting 
to observe that while a few years ago the interest of 
the iron and steel industry in the advancing cost of 
wood lay chiefly along the line of steel ties and steel 
mine timbering, occasion is now being made for the 
industry to take an interest in the growth of wood 
preservation. 

Rapid progress has been made of late in the study 
of wood preservation, so that definite ideas are being 
formulated as to methods to be followed and results 
to be expected. Outside of some methods calculated 
only to prolong slightly the life of timber, and in- 
volving only a small cost, there are two general meth- 
ods; one is by the use of creosote and the other by the 
use of zinc chloride, while the methods are differen- 
tiated in that the use of salts is very objectionable 
when the wood is likely to be subject to a leaching 
action through the presence of water. This naturally 
leaves the larger part of the field, including that of 
railroad ties in particular, to creosote. 

Of the different creosotes the coai tar creosote is 
preferred, it being as yet uncertain whether the oil 
tar creosote is as good. As far as commercial trends 
may be taken as representing the working out of scien- 
tific information, the coal tar creosote is. by far the 
preferable, as is illustrated by the fact that much ol 
tar creosote is sold as coal tar creosote, and the fur- 
ther fact that about three-fourths of the creosote 
used in the United States is imported. 

The aspect of our importing creosote for wood 
preservation, chiefly from Germany, is very peculiar. 
It is a by-product in coke manufacture; and while we 
do practice by-product coking in the United States it 
is only in a relatively limited way as to tonnage, and 
in a very limited way as to the degree to which the | 
development of the by-products is carried. The large 
production of creosote in Europe is encouraged, if not 
caused, by the importance of the aniline dye industry, 
creosote being a convenient product when the final 
end in view is the production of these dyes. So far 
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as tonnage of coke is concerned, our coke industry is 
more than double the size of Germany’s, and it is 
neither pleasant nor encouraging to observe our going 
to Germany for creosote. 

In another respect the bringing together of the 
United States and Germany in the matter of wood 
preservation is peculiar. We remain more or less fa- 
miliar with the pronouncements of two or three years 
ago with regard to the probable duration of our for- 
ests. Recalling the data for a moment, as summed up 
in a Government publication, “The Drain Upon the 
Forests,” issued November 30, 1907, we find the esti- 
mates for the probable duration of our timber supply 
ranged from 9 to 33 years; the estimate of time de- 
pends upon the assumptions, whether one should take 
the largest or the smallest estimate of the amount of 
standing timber, the largest or smallest estimate of an- 
nual consumption, and the existing rate of consumption 
or increasing rate of consumption as had been shown. 

With this startling prospect of timber exhaustion 
in the United States a very curious fact remains, and 
that is this: Germany has a total forest area of 35,000,- 
000 acres and a population of about 65,000,000. With- 
out depleting the forests but rather getting them to pro- 
duce more timber from year to year, Germany has been 
able to supply five-sixths of her domestic demand, so 
that as the actual proportion is 0.54 acre per capita, 
with 0.65 acre per capita Germany could supply her 
domestic requirements indefinitely. The United States, 
on the other hand, has between 500,000,000 and 600,- 
000,000 acres of standing timber and 92,000,000 of 
population—say, 6 acres per capita. 

In these conditions we are confronted with timber 
exhaustion, and are drawing upon another country for 
material to preserve wood. That other country can 
supply its wood requirements indefinitely on one-tenth 
as much forest land per capita as we have; while of the 
coke, whose manufacture involves the preservative as 
a by-product, that country makes less than half as much 
as we do. 

The suggestion might possibly be made that Ger- 
many has advanced farther in the substitution of iron 
and steel for wood and that we merely need to let 
things take their course until we shall in the natural 
progress of events reach the same point. That sug- 
gestion would be wide of the mark. Germany in nine 
months of this year exported 3,576,000 metric tons of 
iron and steel and imported 410,000 tons, a net balance 
of 3,166,000 tons. In the same period the German pro- 
duction of pig iron was 10,923,000 tons. Allowing for 
the balance of exports to represent somewhat more pig 
iron than the actual weight, this is at the rate of do- 
mestic pig iron consumption of 10,000,000 metric tons 
a year, and at 65,000,000 population this figures out 
340 Ib. per capita. 

Such bewildering changes have occurred in the pig 
iron production of the United States that a per capita 
estimate of consumption is different. We made more 
than 25,000,000 tons of pig iron in a calendar year as 
far back as 1906, but in the calendar year 1908 less 
than 16,000,000 tons; in the twelvemonth ended June 
last we made almost 30,000,000 tons, but at present we 
are making only about 21,000,000 tons. Making a ran- 
dom guess at 25,000,000 tons, and neglecting exports 
as offering an entirely useless refinement in compu- 
tation, we have a per capita consumption of pig iron 
of 600 Ib., with 92,000,000 population. 
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Thus we consume something like twice as much 
pig iron per capita as Germany, and with 10 times the 
forest acreage per capita which Germany needs for 
maintaining her supply we are faced with exhaustion in 
a decade or a quarter century. 

What we find in this cursory analysis tends to en 
force the preachment so often heard these days, that 
our economic position needs improvement. The argu- 
ment in favor of by-product coking is obvious, but to 
many in the iron and steel industry by-product coking 
means no more than retort instead of beehive coking. 
The retort, however, is only the beginning. With the 
refinements shown to be feasible and profitable on the 
Continent, the coke may be called the by-product and 
the various distillates and other manufactured com- 
modities the main product. The prospect of a large 
market for the so-called by-products of coke manufac- 
ture has expanded in a striking way in very recent 
years. In addition to the call for creosote for wood 
preservation there is the call for tar products to treat 
macadamized roads and the opportunity to use the gas 
profitably, through the developments in gas engines and 
electric machinery, whereby the gas from the retort 
can be converted into electric power to be offered in 
power markets some distance removed from the point 
of coking, if local requirements do not exhaust the en- 
tire supply. 


Confusion Over Noncancellation Clauses 


Considerable readjustment of selling agreements be- 
tween machinery manufacturers and dealers is in prog- 
ress, and noncancellation clauses are occupying much 
attention, as there are diverse views on the subject. 
The adoption of noncancellation clauses is not confined 
to the machine tool builders, who have taken action to 
that end through their national body, but manufac- 
turers of other classes of mechanical equipment are 
giving much thought to the subject. 

For self-protection many dealers in metal working 
equipment have recently had printed on their business 
letter heads the stipulation “no cancellations accept- 
ed,” but occasions arise when it would be impractica- 
ble for them to adhere strictly to that policy. When 
such occasions arise dealers are wondering whether 
under new conditions they will be obliged to carry the 
burden of the expense involved. Some manufactures 
who have of late adopted a policy of not accepting can- 
cellations are flat-footed in their statements that they 
will not take back machinery when it is once ordered 
by a dealer, nor will they defer collections for the 
equipment. Others are more lenient, and are willing 
to meet the dealer half way by accepting a part pay- 
ment for the equipment and carrying the remaining 
charge on their books until the dealer can dispose of 
the returned machinery. 

There are times when it is exceedingly unwise for 
a seller to insist on delivering a machine when the 
order has been canceled. For instance, when a buyer 
has been badly crippled through a fire in his plant 
and has no immediate use for the equipment ordered, 
it would be disastrous to a dealer to insist on delivering 
the material and then wait for insurance adjustments 
only to learn that his customer was also financially 
damaged through the loss of his plant. In such an 
event it would seem rather hard on the dealer to have 
to pay the manufacturer before he could dispose of 
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the machine where in many cases the maker could 
find other customers for it. Nevertheless, some man- 
ufacturers have taken the absolute stand that they will 
under no conditions accept cancellations or compromise 
in any way. They declare that they will bill dealers, 
although the latter are practically their agents, 30 
days after delivery and will expect prompt payments. 

Recently a machine tool maker forwarded a ma- 
chine to an automobile supply manufacturer through a 
dealer who had an exclusive sales territory agreement 
covering the community where the automobile supply 
plant was located. The customer found his credit in 
bad shape, and as business fell off rather suddenly he 
canceled the order. The dealer having knowledge ot 
the supply man’s lack of funds cheerfully accepted the 
cancellation, but the manufacturer, when notified of 
the facts in the case, refused to accept the returned 
machine. He called the dealer’s attention to the inflexi- 
bility of the noncancellation clause and insisted on col- 
lecting from the dealer who was obliged to carry $4000 
worth of-machinery in stock until he could find a cus- 
tomer. 

In cases where special machinery is made to order 
or machine tools have special scales, such drastic meas- 
ures as this might be permissible, but otherwise the ad- 
visability of such a policy is open to question. It is 
true that loosely constructed selling agreements, such 
as formerly existed between manufacturers and deal- 
ers, in some cases have brought hardship on the maker 
through the cancellation of orders for specially con- 
structed machines. 

It has been the custom for manufacturers of me- 
chanical, equipment in many lines to ship dealers 
reasonable amount of machinery for stock and await 
payment until a sale is made. Under the new condi- 
tions some machinery makers have announced that 
they will provide no machines for stock until they are 
paid for. In some instances, at least, the manufactur- 
ers’ line of machinery is a very desirable one for deal- 
ers to handle, and many of them are seriously debating 
the question of acceding to the makers’ demand. They 
foresee that if they do other manufacturers will adopt 
the same policy, which to them appears arbitrary. 
Other machinery makers have agreed to accept part 
payment for machines ordered by dealers for stock. 
On the other hand, many manufacturers claim that 
dealers frequently exercise little judgment in ordering 
for stock and place requisitions indiscriminately, re- 
gardiess of their prospects for disposing of the equip- 
ment. 





Correspondence 


The Problem of Blast’ Furnace Efficiency 


J'o the Editor: I have been very much interested in 
your editorials and in Mr. Brombacker’s letters upon 
various phases of efficiency engineering. It is surprising 
what wide interest has suddenly developed in this line 
of work since the recent rate hearings, and I believe 
the industrial world will some time come to realize its 
debt to Mr. Brandeis and Mr. Emerson for bringing this 
important subject so prominently to the public notice. 

There is one field for efficiency work which, so far as 
I know, is thus far practically untouched. I refer to 
the manufacture of iron, which, although it is not one 
of the least efficient industries, still offers many oppor- 
tunities for economy, particularly in the South, where 
the materials are more varied and the practice less 
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standardized. During the last few years I have had the 
opportunity of making some investigations along this 
line and am confident that in nearly all cases some sav- 
ing could be made, running up in a few instances to as 
high as $1 per ton. A few examples which have come to 
my notice may serve to emphasize this statement. 

At a brown ore mine the sand screened out and 
wasted ran higher in iron than the ore which was 
shipped. In some instances the ores used contain an 
excessive amount of slate, which could be easily removed 
by means of a picking belt. The saving in fuel would 
far more than offset the cost of picking. The coke is 
often unnecessarily high in ash, due to poor practice in 
washing the coal and to excessive drafting of the ovens. 
The blast temperature is frequently not as high as could 
be obtained and used because of incomplete combustion 
of the gas and general bad handling of the stoves. Ex- 
cessive leakage of steam in the engine room introduces 
an unnecessarily large amount of moisture into the fur- 
nace. 

The chief item of cost in the manufacture of iron 
in the South is fuel, and any successful efficiency system 
must take this into consideration. In this connection 
we are immediately up against the difficulty of deter- 
mining the efficiency with which fuel is used in the 
blast furnace, the various factors which influence fuel 
consumption, and the quantitative effect of each. I hope 
in the near future to publish a paper setting forth a 
scientific basis by means of which these problems may be 
worked out. 

In conclusion, I wish to assert my belief that under 
the present system of organization it is rarely possible 
for any one man to accomplish all that should be done 
along this line. Certainly it is not in the power of the 
usually overburdened furnace superintendent. What is 
needed is an efficiency organization independent of the 
operating department, but comparable, as Mr. Emerson 
has pointed out in his delightful book on “ Efficiency,” 
with the staff of the modern military system. 

JOHN JERMAIN PoRTER. 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, December 27, 1910. 2 


>. ———— 


A Wire Rope Trade Inquiry 


The Broderick & Bascom Rope Company, manu- 
facturer of wire rope, St. Louis, Mo., addressed sixty or 
more of its agents scattered throughout the country, tak- 
ing in every State, asking for their views concerning the 
outlook for trade for 1911. A summary of the replies 
has been printed by the company. These replies, with 
very few exceptions, take an exceedingly hopeful view 
of business for the coming year. The wire rope trade is 
regarded by the company as a fair barometer of the 
general commercial condition from the fact that it is 
not confined to any one line, wire rope being largely 
used in lumber and logging camps and by oil well drillers, 
mining companies and boat builders, elevator builders, 
contractors, &¢c., so that consumers’ interests are much 
diversified. The tenor of these replies is radically dif- 
ferent from the views of James J. Hill, published by the 
Associated Press about December 1, which caused the 
inquiry to be made by the company. The Broderick & 
Bascom Rope Company states its opinions that 1911 will 
be a banner year unless trade should be interfered with 
by tariff tinkering, adverse railroad legislation or general 
labor troubles. 

oe 

The Nelson Valve Company, Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia, Fa., has got out a danger sign for the use of men 
working around steam and electrical machinery. It is 
intended to be placed on an engine or machine when it 
is undergoing repairs, so that there will be no excuse 
for accidents occurring because a throttle was opened 
or a switch was closed while repairs were being made: 
These signs are of red cardboard, 6 in. in diameter, and 
have on both sides a skull in white and the legend 
“ Danger—Hands Off” in large red letters on a white 
background. All persons who can make use of a sup- 
ply of these signs can secure them by addressing the 
company. 


| 
| 








Pig Iron Production 





Sharply Cut Down in December 


Daily Rate 6400 Tons Less Than in November 





The production of coke and anthracite iron fell off 
greatly in December, the total being 1,774,817 tons, 
against 1,909,780 tons in November. There was a net 
loss of 27 in the list of active furnaces, leaving 188 in 
blast January 1 against 215 December 1. The average 


daily production last month was 57,252 tons, or about 


6400 tons less than the daily average in November. The 
falling off was almost entirely in output of steel works 
furnaces, merchant furnace output declining less than 
900 tons a day. 

It is now possible to approximate the pig iron pro- 
duction of 1910. We estimate it to be in excess of 27,- 
250,000 tons, as against 25,795,471 tons in 1909, an in- 
crease of more than 1,450,000 tons. The following table 
shows the production in gross tons by half years since 
1907 : 





1907. 1908. 1909. 1910 
First half....... 13,478,044 6,918,004 11,022,346 15,012,392 
Second half...... 12,303,317 9,018,014 14,773,125 *12,250,000 
PE .0 606 25,781,361 15 936, 01 i &, ¢ 5s ee 


* Estimated 


The above estimate of 12,250,000 tons for the second 
half of 1910 is based on an estimated production of 160,- 
000 tons of charcoal iron. This figure may be exceeded. 


Daily Rate of Production 
The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, beginning with December, 1909, is as 
follows: 
Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months.—Gross Tons. 


Steel works. Merchant. ~ Total. 

December, SP 57,058 27,964 85,022 
Bemwmary, 1910... .ccesccevese 57,200 26,948 84,148 
DET cswecnscneeseseaws 57,876 27,740 85,616 
D.C isccen te hosed 0000 e8 56,113 28°346 84,459 
DL, <ticbadteew htiad sabwees 55,663 27,129 82,792 
| Se 5 ee eee 52,235 24.867 77,102 
Dt neskbecdoseene ou ceeds s 51,637 23,879 75,516 
ac ctu a sade ney 47,183 22.122 69.305 
DL. ~<.n bb i's veh eee 00 06 46,534 21,429 67,963 
Beptember ....ccccecsccccces 47,007 21,536 68,542 
rs 45,794 21,726 67,520 
 “cthawkwiebus cteag e's 41,427 22,232 63, 6: 59 
Pe .ccecbeeceve senses 35,909 21,343 57,252 


December Output by Districts 


The table below gives the production of all coke and 
anthracite furnaces in December and the four months 
preceding: 


Monthly Pig Iron Production.—Gross Tons. 


August. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

(31 days) (30 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) 
New York.... 158,666 148,999 147,894 142,610 142,674 
New Jersey... 19,177 18,773 19,115 18,284 15,437 

Lehigh Valley. 63,878 63,919 69,327 62,161 68,531 
Schuylkill Val. 64,926 60,689 61,673 54,642 51,466 
Lower Susque- 

hanna and 

Lebanon Val. 54,442 53,750 54,072 50,370 51,888 
Pittsburgh dis. 510,352 505,342 507,508 445,083 397,379 
Shenango Val. 113,500 108,114 112,026 82,904 82°706 
West. Penn... 116,117 115,622 126,098 87,568 81,957 
Md., Va. and 

Kentucky ... 76,477 68,398 67,926 58,772 61,045 
Wheeling dis. 68,341 74,143 76,581 84,390 74,225 
Mahoning Val. 211,575 201,986 202,667 180,717 162,349 
Central and 

North. Ohio. 122,960 111,958 117,902 108,599 112,662 
Hocking vee. 

re Roc 

and 8.W.Ohio. 32,490 27,657 24,029 25, 
Mich.,Minn.,Mo., 

Wis.,Col.,Wash. 66,096 63,935 72,825 78,8 
Chicago dis... 258,145 259,672 246,504 236 
Alabama .... 140,015 148,755 160,077 16 
Tenn., Georgia 

and Texas... 29,690 24,563 26,897 24,764 29,461 


Totals. ..2,106,847 2,056,275 2,093,121 1,909,780 1,774,817 


Among furnaces blown out in December were one 
Lock Ridge in the Lehigh Valley, one Steelton (banked) 
and one Lebanon in the Susquehanna Valley, three 
Carrie, one Edgar Thomson, Clinton and one Aliquippa 
in the Pittsburgh district, Hall in the Shenango Valley, 
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Bellefonte and Punxy in western Pennsylvania, one 
Sparrows Point in Maryland, two Mingo in the Wheeling 
district, one Hubbard in the Mahoning Valley, Jisco in 
the Hanging Rock district, one Joliet, three South Chi- 
cago and one Gary in the Chicago district, one Colorado 
at Pueblo, one Zug Island and the Detroit Furnace Com- 
pany stack (banked) at Detroit, one Pioneer, Trussville, 
two Ensley and one Vanderbilt in Alabama. Among fur- 
naces blown in were one Bethlehem in the Lehigh Val- 
ley, one McKeesport in the Pittsburgh district, one Cam- 
bria at Johnstown and Rockdale in Tennessee. 


Capacity in Blast January 1 and December 1 


The following table shows the daily capacity of fur- 
naces in blast January 1 and December 1. These fig- 
ures are based largely on the performance of the fur- 
naces in the past two months, and include the capacity 
of furnaces merely banked during part of the holidays: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast and Capacity.—Grose 
Tons. 


Total ~———January 1.—, ——December 1.—, 





Location number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of furnaces, of stacks. in blast. perday. in blast. per day. 
New York: 
EE vais 6é0b60 60 17 12 4,034 12 4,067 
Other New York.... 7 3 568 3 565 
New Jersey.......... 7 2 502 2 508 
ee 2 ° case oe cove 
Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh Valley......23 11 2,062 11 1,942 
UNE <b wo b:s-0s @ 3 1 84 1 81 
Schuylkill Valley...16 6 1,660 6 1,762 
Low. Susquehanna.. 7 4 690 5 861 
Lebanon Valley....10 5 710 6 820 
Pittsburgh district..50 29 Lees 34 13,688 
Pee 3 1 134 1 120 
Shenango Valley....20 8 2, 541 9 2,623 
WOO PUB ncccawcne 11 2,763 12 2.769 
EE <1'e %s'6-0 0.0 0'8 4 2 530 3 710 
Wheeling district.....14 5 i, 72 25 7 2,675 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley...23 15 5,286 16 5,705 
Central and North.22 10 3,455 10 3,620 
Hocking Val., Hang- 
ing Rock and 8S. 
i” ee 15 7 910 8 984 
Illinois and Indiana. .31 13 5,605 18 7,705 
IEE ta aap antes oo 3 1 175 1 100 
Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota..... 10 5 1,104 7 1,476 
Colorado, Missouri ont 
Washington 2 708 4 1,085 
The South: 
ou GSS 23 8 893 8 879 
OO: 5 2 820 2 344 
ee See 46 16 38,794 21 5,096 
Tenn. and Georgia.. 20 9 904 8 896 
Rasen sear 415 188 53,047 215 61,079 


Production of Steel Companies 


Returns from all plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation and the various independent steel compa- 
nies show the following totals of product month by 
month. Only steel-making iron is included in these fig- 
ures, together with ferromanganese, spiegeleisen and 
ferrosilicon. These last, while stated separately, are 
also included in the columns of “ total production.” 

Production of Steel Companies.—Gross Tons. 
Spiegeleisen and 


A wee i ; . 
-—— Pig.—Total production.——, ferromanganese. 
1908. 1909. 1910. 1909, 1910. 





CC  — 664.415 473.201 12,325 19.538 
February ..... 745,802 1,620,539 10,046 21,396 
CO err 841,502 Ds 1,739,212 23,743 25.591 
Se ee 725,548 1, 093,092 1,669,898 22,478 22.304 
| OT eres eee 759,674 2! 56,448 1,619,288 £0,834 26,529 
DE cesta brace “Raa 1’ 365,527 1,549,112 16,516 27,680 
a 798,639 1,508,762 1,462,689 17,613 22°99 4 
August ....... 897.052 1,591 "991 1,442,572 22,313 25.756 
September .... 933,514 1.660.839 1,410,221 28,148 15,151 
October ...... 996,481 1,769,094 1,419,624 25,384 8,500 
November ... 981,167 1,689,994 1,242,804 23.376 9,032 


December .. -1,099; 339 1,768,799 1,113,174 20,791 12,178 


Graphic Chart of Pig Iron Production and Prices 


The fluctuations in pig iron production from Janu- 
ary, 1907, to the present time are shown in the accom- 
panying chart. The figures represented by the heavy 
line are those of daily average production, by months, 
of coke and anthracite iron. The two other curves on 
the chart represent monthly average prices of Southern 
No. 2 foundry pig iron at Cincinnati and of local No. 2 
foundry iron delivered at Chicago. They are based on 
the weekly market quotations of The Iron Age. The 
two sets of figures are as follows: 
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Diagram of Daily Average Production by Months of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States from January 1, 1907, 
to January 1, 1911; Also of Monthly Average Prices of Southern No. 2 Foundry Iron at Cincinnati and Local 
No. 2 Foundry Iron Delivered at Chicago. 


Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 
the United States by Months Since January 1, 1907.—Gross 


Tons. 

1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
SORORITY occcccece cess Shee 53,718 57,975 84,148 
PONE os ccceeesiauds 73,038 37,163 60,976 85,616 
PEME Hess 6 56 ic OWKe eS 71,821 39,619 59,232 84,459 
DONTE. siesta ewig oe e's aoe 73,885 38,289 57,962 82,792 
Sea gasaeknss Achensa™ 74,048 37,603 60,753 77,102 
SUE itd bees co8 598 Oe 74,486 36,444 64,656 75.516 
GO a he nto48 0a eee 72,763 39,287 67,793 69,305 
August jb babe’ Seine ae 72/594 43,851 72,546 67,963 
CR. week es canon 72,783 47,200 79,507 68,476 
ORY nba bad 0 040 Veet 75,386 50,554 83,856 67,520 
RGU 006.06 bo waeaes 60,937 52,595 84,917 63,659 
December ........ 39,815 56,158 85,022 57,252 


Monthly Average Pr ices in Dollars of Southern No. 2 Foundry 
Iron at Cincinnati and Local No, 2 Foundry at Chicago 
Since January, 1907. 

-—1907.——,——_1908. 1909. —___1910. 
Sou. Loc. Sou. Loc. Sou, Loc. Sou. Loc. 
No.2 No.2 No.2 No.2 No.2 No.2 No.2 No.2 
Cin. Chi. Cin. Chi. Cin. Chi. Cin. Chi. 


Jam. ceccce 26.00 25.85 16.15 18.45 16.25 17.35 17.25 19.00 
Heb. 2.200. 26.00 25.85 15.75 18.16 16.13 16.75 17.06 19.00 
March ....26.00 26.10 15.50 17.85 15.05 16.50 16.30 18.30 
April ..... 25.06 26.35 15.20 17.73 14.25 16.50 15.37 17.50 
May ......24.25 26.85 14.75 17.63 14.50 16.50 15.00 17.06 
June ..... 24.10 26.60 15.25 17.73 14.70 16.50 14.85 16.75 
July ......23.85 25.55 15.00 17.55 15.75 17.00 14.75 16.56 
Aug. ......23.00 24.85 15.25 17.35 16.38 17.13 14.31 16.50 
Sept. ..... 21.50 24.10 15.65 17.05 17.85 18.70 14.25 16.40 
Oct. ...00- 20.95 22.45 15.75 16.85 17.88 19.00 14.25 16.06 
Nov. .....-19.50 20.66 16.00 17.10 17.75 19.00 14.25 16.00 
Dec. ......17.00 18.80 16.25 17.385° 17.45 19.00 14.25 16.00 


The Record of Production 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States 
by Months Since January 1, 1907.—Grose Tons, 


1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

January ...... 2,205,607 1,045,250 1,797,560 2,608,605 
February ...... 2,045,068 1,077,740 1,707,340 2,397,254 
March .....+.+-+ 2,226,457 1,228,204 1,832,194 2,617,949 
April ..ccccoee 2,216,558 1,149,602 1,738,877 2,483,763 

BY cocccccess 2,295,505 1,165,688 1,883,330 2,390,180 
JUNE wosceceeee 2,234,575 1,092,131 1,930,866 2,265,478 
July coccccveee 2,255,660 1,218,129 2,103,431 2,148,442 
August . 2,250,410 1,359,831 2,248,930 2,106,847 
September .-. 2,183,487 1,418, 2,385, 2,056,275 
October ....... 2,336,972 1,567,198 2,599,541 2,093,121 
November ..... 1,828,125 1,577,854 2,547,508 1,909,780 
December ..... 1;284;279 1,740,912 2,685, 1,774,817 


J. A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Products Company, has returned from Europe. 


President Corey Resigns 





Announcement is made of the resignation of William 
E. Corey, who has been president of the United States 
Steel Corporation since 1903. The following statement 
has been given out by Chairman Elbert H. Gary, on be- 
half of the corporation: 

After more than seven years of faithful service as president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, William E. Corey has 
tendered his resignation, to take effect at the pleasure of the 
Board of Directors. ‘The resignation will be presented to the 
board for consideration and action in due time, and the Finance 
Committee will then present its recommendations concerning 
the subject matter, 

It is the present opinion of the members of the Finance 
Committee that there should not be elected a successor as 
president in the immediate future, if at all. The experience 
and talents of Mr. Corey have best fitted him to take charge 
of the manufacturing and commercial departments, and his at- 
tention has been largely confined to that service. However, as 
the manufacturing companies are all thoroughly equipped with 
the very best talent, including such as the above mentioned 
branches need, the strength of the organization will not be 
diminished. The Finance Committee may recommend the elec- 
tion of a vice-president or two vice-presidents, who will be 
expected to take special charge of different departments, and 
it is intended to strengthen the whole organization in every 
respect practically and useful, 

The relations between Mr. Corey and the members of the 
board and of the Finance Committee, respectively, as well as 
all the officers of the United States Steel Corporation and sub- 
sidiary companies have been most pleasant and agreeable. Mr. 
Corey severs his connection with a feeling of loyalty to, and 
friendship for, the corporation and its interests, and takes with 
him the best wishes of all who are connected with the com- 
panies above referred to. 


Mr. Corey has discharged his duties with signal abil- 
ity. Under his administration the efficiency of the great 
plants owned by the ccrporation has not only been main- 
tained at the highest standard of excellence, but their 
productive capacity has been largely augmented on lines 
which have added greatly to the earnings and profits of 
the corporation. 








A Comparison of Prices 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous, 
Jan. 4, Dec. 28, Dec. 7, Jan. 5, 





PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton : 1911. 1910. 1910. 1910. 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 
ei tine c ciuiee 3 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $19.00 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 
aah ais bob eh GS ene Sb. 9 14.25 14.25 14.25 17.25 

Foundry No, 2, local, Chicago.. 1.50 16.00 16.00 19.00 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 14.75 14.75 14.75 18.75 
Basic, Valley furnace......... 13.25 13.25 13.50 17.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh......... 15.90 15.90 15.90 19.90 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh........ 13.90 13.90 13.90 17.40 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 18.00 18.00 18.00 19.50 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton : 

Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh. . 23.00 23.00 23.00 27.50 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 28.00 28.00. 31.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 25.40 25.40 25. 50 30.60 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 28.00 28.00 28.00 33.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

rom salia, CRichgO. ..cccessccs 15.50 15.50 16.00 20.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 17.00 17.00 18.00 20.50 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 18.00 13.50 13.50 18.50 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 13.00 13.00 13.75 17.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 13.50 13.50 13.75 18.00 
lieavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 11.50 a 2.00 12.25 16.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 12.50 2.50 12.75 17.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

Bessemer steel rails, heavy, at 

ae ee ee eee ee 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia... 1.32% 1.32% 1.35 1.65 
Common iren bars, Chicago..... 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.60 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.35 1.35 1.40 1.70 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.71 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.55 
Beams, tidewater, New York... 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.71 
Beams, Pittsburgh............- 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.55 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.71 
Angies, Pitteburgh..........2. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.55 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.50 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.60 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh*........ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.85 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.85 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh*... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.15 
METALS, Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 12.75 12.75 12.871%413.75 
Spelter, New York............-. 5.55 5.60 6.00 6.30 
Spelter, St. Louis............. 5.40 5.50 5.85 6.15 
ene, Weer Teh is ooo. oo cess 450 4.50 4.50 4.70 
SR: SUES occ ceo nwans 4.35 435 4.35 4.65 
a error ris 39.55 38.45 37.95 33.40 
Antimony, Halictt, New York... 7.55 7.75 7.75 8.25 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, New York $3.84 $3.84 $3.84 $3.84 

* These prices are for largest lots to jobbers. 


—_—_—+e—___—_ 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 
) Pittsburgh 


Freight rates fro1,, Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Phifadelphia, 15c.: Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
11e.; Cleveland, 10c. § Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 17c. ; 
Chicago, 18c.; St. Pil, 32c.; St. Louis, 22%4c.; New Or- 
leans, 30c.- BirminglJim. Ala.. 45c. Rates to the Pacific 
Coast are 80c. on plies. structural shapes and sheets, No. 
11 and heavier; &85c. #% sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, 
No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought boiler tubes, 

Structural Material.—I-beams and channels, 3 to 15 
in., inclusive, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net: I-beams over 15 in., 1.50c. 
to 1.55¢., net; H-beams over 8 in., 1.55c. to 1.60c.; angles, 
2 to 6 in., inclusive. 4 in. and up, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net; 
angles over 6 in., 1.50c. to 1.55c., net; angles, 3 in., on one 
or both legs, less than 4 in. thick, 1.45c., plus full extras 
as per steel bar card, effective September 1, 1909; tees, 3 in. 
and up, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net; tees, 3 in. and up, 1.40c. to 
1.45¢., net; angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., 1.45c., 
base, plus full extras as per steel bar card of September 1, 
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1909; deck beams and bulb angles, 1.70c. to 1.75c., net; 
hand rail tees, 2.50c.; checkered and corrugated plates, 
2.50c., net. 


Plates.—Tank plates, 44 in. thick, 64% in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.40c. to 1.45c, base. Following are stipulations pre- 
scribed by manufacturers, with extras to be added to base 
price (per pound) of plates: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manufactur- 
ers’ standard specifications for structural steel dated February 
6, 1903, or equivalent, 14-'n. thick and over on thinnest edge, 100 
= wide and under, down to but not including 6 in. wide, are 

ase, 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per square 
foot are considered 4-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must 
be ordered \-in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 lb. per square 
foot, to take base pr‘ce. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less 
than 11 Ib. per square foot down to the weight of 3-16-in. take 
the price of 3-16-in. 

llowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or 
weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the As- 
sociation of American Steel Manufacturers. 


Gauges under \-in. to and including 3-14-in. on 


i in <5 W.4's wh cteth be cease 6 bie beak «Keb $0.10 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No, 8..... 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. a .25 
Gauges under No, 9 to and including No. 10...... .30 
Gauges under No. 10 to and including No. 12..... .40 
Sketches (including ail straight taper plates), 3 ft. 

ee ee ere 10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over...... -20 
Boiler and re ws nil sk s6n0 has cs Wedd oe 10 
“A. B. M, and ordinary firebox steel........ .20 
Still a Fy a apni Ae mane .30 
Ai atari aia iw Aus eS ssl a NS ww SS vise 8 OS .40 
BepGmeeetrye GPOOOR steel... ... cc ncecescsssosens 50 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 a. inclusive...... 05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 i a » imclusive...... 10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive...... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive...... .25 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive...... 50 
OE. 5 ot 3 aide pb ds Sid ww dd ade 00-0 06 1.00 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 

nt. ci aloes he dha ea pisle kam 04% are 08-0 6 25 
Cuttin to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 

| EEE ap er ae eee 2 


cutting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft....... 


55 
No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 “ft. and 
over. 


TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. 

Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets in 
ecarload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
discounts for small lots from store, are as follows: Blue 
annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, U. S. standard gauge, 1.55c.; 
Nos. 9 and 10, 1.65c.; ‘Nos. 11 and 12, 1.70c.; Nos. 13 and 
14, 1.75¢.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.85c. One pass, cold rolled, 
box annealed sheets, Nos. 10 to 12, 1.85c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 
1.90c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.95c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2c.; Nos. 22, 
23 and 24, 2.05c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.10c.; No. 27, 2 2.15¢. ; 
No. 28, 2.20c.; No. 29, 2.25c.; No. 30, 2.35¢. Three pass 
cold rolled sheets, box annealed, are as follows: Nos. 15 and 
16, 2.05c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.10c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.15c.; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.20c.; No. 27, 2.25c.; No. 28, 2.30c.; No. 
29, 2.35c.; No. 30, 2.45¢. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 and 
11, black sheet gauge, 2.20c.; Nos. 12, 13 and 14, 2.30c.; 
Nos. 15, 16 and 17, 2.45c.; Nos. 18 to 22, 2.60c.; Nos. 23 
and 24, 2.70c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.90c.; No. 27, 3.05e. ; No. 
28, 3.20c.; No. 29, 3.30c.; No. 30, 3.50c. Painted roofing 
sheets, No. 28, $1.55 per square. Galvanized sheets, No. 
28, $2.75 per square for 2%4-in. corrugations. All above 
prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days net, or 2 per cent. 
cash discount 10 days from date of invoice. 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ carload 
discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on wrought pipe, in 
effect from October 1: 

Butt Weld. 


-——Steel—— -——Iron.——_ 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Be a ES b4'o'én0 vb o0'weawd 72 58 68 54 
iE MIG Whale <a e's Sine & bur Oe 75 63 71 59 
SURES ce'av.5.0 40504 8a ee 79 69 75 65 
oe RS ee ee eee 80 70 76 66 
Lap Weld. 
a ee eee 76 66 72 62 
2% ln es we ane ace 7 68 74 64 
Ce OR Es eke S oie Crecente 77 67 73 63 
eo OF Bea re 75 59 71 55 
Be Be stale ss sec eek deus 51% a 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weights. 
Vy, te ey Sis akarole ewww ss maa 69 59 65 55 
kM latheny 2 Waite Wiss = mB erar-ane 74 68 70 64 
% ao SS © diiture’ oss oie kates 78 72 74 6 
aks eid bas + wager 79 73 75 69 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
IRIS ety iki ot ecgaie wth asp Jeon aed 75 69 71 65 
ok SA ee 77 71 73 67 
UR W's0 5-40 o> 0,0 2 aw ees 76 70 72 66 
i ESS ey 69 59 65 55 
DE a ia whi oss senna neon 64 54 60 50 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card wale 
sa ng 4k 01K Oba dais > 6 0a bs aracend 64 58 60 54 
SER CSs denis bisa odie s oett 67 61 63 57 
ne) ere eee ae 69 63 65 59 
Uap Weld. double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
DARL e CUKGS ee als as ane Sep wT 65 59 61 55 
DUG EMERY, 8a is. bce» oe 67 61 63 57 
MEM Nis cass 2 x sb os be Oe 66 60 62 56 


FSO DW WANs eee tn eceoss 59 49 55 45 
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Plu and Reamed. 

1 to 1%, 2 to3 in... Butt Weld { Will be sold at two (2) 
points lower basing (high- 
er price) than merchant 
or card weight pipe, Butt 

2,2% to4in....... Lap Weld | or Lap Weld as specified. 

The above discounts are for “card weight,’ subject to the 
usual variation of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
— (3) points lower basing (bigher price) than the above dis- 
counts, 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and char- 
coal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in carloads are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
43 


BAe en Ny ho 4 6 Vag es ae ERS ee 6 wad a wane 49 

1 Pe Ed 2 a'e 00k hw babe a weuwa a unebews 61 43 
De aaa 4% ou a6 @ hk OWEN E AK deals sed cee 63 48 

2 RE aie Aig Si be adierS i bicie dak da evan snta wae 69 55 

ee Me 50% 4's oh w hk we bees cd ad he ee CSE 61 43 


of in, and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads to destinations east of the Mississippi 
River will be sold at delivered discounts for carloads lowered by 


two poe for lengths 22 ft. and under; longer lengths, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—Bessemer rods, $28; open hearth and chain 
rods, $28. 

Steel Rivets.—Structural rivets, % in. and larger, 1.90c., 
base; cone head boiler rivets, 34 in. and larger, 2¢., base; 5 
in. and 11-16 in. take an advance of 15c., and ™% in. and 9-16 
in. take an advance of 50c.: in lengths shorter than 1 in. 
also take an advance of 50c. Terms are 30 days, net cash, 
f.o.b. mill. 

a Oe 


Pittsburgh 


PARK BUILDING, January 4, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—There is some inquiry for Bessemer and 
basic iron for first half, but as yet none of this business has 
gone through. One lot of 5000 tons of Bessemer and an- 
other of 2500 tons are wanted. A local interest has bought 
2000 tons of No. 2 foundry for first half at $13.75 to $14, 
Valley furnace, and there is an inquiry out for 3000 tons 
of gray forge for second quarter delivery, on which $13, 
Valley furnace, has been quoted. Pig iron is still piling 
up in the valleys and further restriction in output seems 
imperative. A meeting of basic pig iron makers was held in 
Cleveland on Monday, but so far little progress has been 
made toward uniting the basic furnace interests in the two 
valleys. One large maker has so far refused to join, and 
without his co-operation the movement is hardly likely to be 
successful, Prices are largely nominal, as not enough is 
being sold to test the market. We quote Bessemer iron 
nominally at $15; basic, $13.25; No. 2 foundry, $18.75 to 
$14, and gray forge, $18, all at Valley furnace, with a freight 
rate of 90 cents a.ton to Pittsburgh. 


Steel.—Consumers of billets and sheet and tin bars are 
taking in only such quantities as are required to meet cur- 
rent needs. We note a sale of 1500 tons of open hearth 
billets to a local consumer at $23, Pittsburgh. We quote 
Bessemer and open hearth billets, 4 x 4 in. and up to, but 
not including, 10 x 10 in., at $23, base, and sheet and tin 
bars in 30-ft. lengths, $24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
full freight to destination added. We quote 11-in. billets 
at $24 and forging billets at $28, base, usual extras for 
sizes and carbons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown districts, 
freight to destination added. 

(By Mail.) 


Several of the leading steel mills report that actual or- 
ders for structural material, plates and bars sent to the mills 
in December for rolling were slightly larger than in Novem- 
ber. This is the only encouraging feature of the situation 
that can be reported this week. The fact remains that con- 
sumers are not buying more than what they actually must 
have. ‘The announcement that the leading steel manufactur- 
ers would hold a series of meetings in New York, commenc- 
ing January 9, has probably served to increase the uncer- 
tainty that exists in the trade relative to the maintenance 
of present prices. It is known that a number of consumers 
were ready to place some good sized orders this week, but 
most of them will hold off until the meetings are over. Op- 
erations among the steel mills are not over 50 per cent. of 
capacity and probably slightly less. The Carnegie Steel 
Company blew out three Carrie furnaces, one Edgar Thom- 
son and two Mingo furnaces during December and may blow 
out more this month. The average price of Bessemer pig 
iron in December is given as $15, and basic $138.40 at Valley 
furnace, but hardly enough pig iron was sold last month to 
establish a market. The regular Bessemer and open hearth 
billet prices are being shaded by several outside mills. Coke 
and scrap are dull, with prices weak. 


Ferromanganese.—In the absence of sales, we quote 
foreign 80 per cent. at $38, Baltimore, for delivery through 
first half of this year, the freight to Pittsburgh being $1.95 
a ton. 

Ferrosilicon.—There is no new inquiry, and no actual 
sales have been reported in this market for several weeks. 
We quote 50 per cent. for delivery over first half at $54 to 


$55, and for prompt delivery at $55 to $55.50. We quote 
10 per cent, blast furnace silicon at $23; 11 per cent., $24; 
12 per cent., $25, f.o.b. cars Jisco and Ashland furnaces, 


Skelp.—A sale of upward of 2000 tons of narrow 
grooved steel skelp by a pipe mill is reported on the basis of 
1.25c., delivered buyer’s mill. Consumers are pretty well 
covered over the next three months, some of them on sliding 
scale contracts. We quote grooved steel skelp, 1.25c. to 
1.30c.; sheared steel skelp, 1.30c. to 1.35c.; grooved iron 
skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65c., and sheared iron skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75c., 
all for delivery at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, usual terms. 


Rods.—New inquiries are light and only for small lots. 
Specifications against contracts, especially from the chain 
manufacturers, have not been coming in at a satisfactory 
rate for several months. We quote Bessemer and open 
hearth rods at $28, and it is stated that this price can be 
shaded. 


Muck Bar.—We quote best grades of muck bar, made 
from all pig iron, at nominally $29, Pittsburgh. No sales 
have been made fr some time, 


Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Steel Company has received 
several fairly large orders for standard sections from frog 
and switch companies for delivery over 1911, and also taken 
several contracts for standard section rails for export. The 
same company has also sold 50,000 pairs of splice bars for 
reasonably prompt shipment to the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. Quotations on light rails are as follows: 12-lb. 
rails, 1.25¢.; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., 1.21c. to 1.25¢.; 30 and 35 Ib., 
1.20c., and 40 and 45 lb., 1.16c. The prices are f.o.b. at 
mill, plus freight, and are the minimum of the market on 
carload lots, small lots being sold at a little higher price. 
We quote standard sections at 1.25c. per pound. 


Plates.—Some good sized inquiries for steel cars are in 
the market, in addition to those noted in this report last 
week. The Kanawha & Michigan Railroad is inquiring for 
3000, the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal for 2000, the Penn- 
sylvania for 3000, Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern for 
2000, and the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh for 3500. It 
is stated that the Pennsylvania Railroad will soon have in- 
quiries out for a much larger number than mentioned above. 
Last week the Baltimore & Ohio placed orders for 1000 steel 
underframe cars, 500 going to the American Car & Foundry 
Company and 500 to the Haskell & Barker Car Company. 
M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, have recently placed con- 
tracts for an ore boat, the plates and shapes, about 3500 
tons, going to the Carnegie Steel Company. Inquiries have 
not yet come out for the plates and shapes for the two boats 
to be built by the Pittsburgh Steamship Company. We 
quote 4% in. and heavier plates, both in narrow and wide 
sizes, at 1.40c., Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—New inquiries are light. The 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Company has taken 800 
tons for a new steel building for the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Company at New Brighton, the material to be furnished 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company. The Cambria Steel Com- 
pany has taken about 300 tons for an extension to a steel 
building for the Westinghouse Air Brake Company at Wil- 
merding, Pa. We quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 
1.40c., Pittsburgh, 


Sheets.—The sheet trade is better, in that prices are 
being well maintained, but the new demand has not shown 
improvement. Some of the mills report they are operating 
close to full capacity, while others are running only from 
50 to 60 per cent. Roofing sheets are particularly quiet, as 
outside building operations are practically at a standstill. 
The full schedule of prices is printed on a previous page. 


Tin Plate.—Little new business is being placed, this 
being the off season in the tin plate trade. The leading 
makers state that specifications on the large contracts booked 
within the last two months from the meat packers and can 
makers are coming in quite freely. We quote $3.60 per 
base box for 100-lb. cokes, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Bars.—Inquiries for hard steel bars for concrete reiu- 
forcement purposes are heavy, the consumption of bars for 
this purpose steadily increasing. The new demand for soft 
steel] bars and common iron bars is quiet, but specifications 
are coming in fairly well. We quote soft steel bars at 1.40c. 
and common iron bars at 1.35c., base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—The trade is still placing only smal! 
orders to meet current needs, and specifications against con- 
tracts are only fair. We quote hoops at 1.50c.; bands, 1.40c. 
in carload and larger lots and 1.45c. in small lots, the latter 


carrying extras as given in the steel bar card dated Septem- 
ber 1, 1909. 


Cotton Ties.—The season is practically over and ship- 
ments on contracts have about been finished. The genera} 
price on cotton ties is 78%4c. per bundle. 

Spikes.—No large orders for railroad spikes have been 
placed in the past week. Several leading Western roads are 











figuring on their requirements for 1911 and are expected 
to be in the market shortly. We quote standard sizes of 
railroad spikes at 1.50c. to 1.55c. for Western shipment and 
1.55¢. to 1.60c. for local trade. We quote small railroad and 
boat spikes at 1.60c. to 1.65c., base, in carload and larger 
lots. 


Spelter.—Offers of spelter to local consumers in the 
past few days at 5.30c., East St. Louis, have been turned 
down. We quote prime grades at 5.25c., East St. Louis, 
equal to 5.37%4c., Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—New orders and specifications against 
contracts in December were only fair, but may show better- 
ment this month, a good many consumers having asked that 
shipments be held up until after inventory period. Prices 
are fairly strong. We quote, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Iron fin- 
ished tire, 14% x % in. and heavier, 1.40c., base; under these 
sizes, 1.55c.; planished tire, 1.60c.; channel tire, 1.80c., base ; 
toe calk, 1.90c.; flat sleigh shoe, 1.55c.; concave or convex, 
1.75c. ; cutter shoes, tapered or bent, 2.25c.; spring steel, 2c. ; 
machinery steel, smooth finish, 1.90c. 


‘ Shafting.—Specifications against contracts are coming 
in a little better from automobile makers, but are still slow 
from the implement trade. New orders run to smal! lots 
only to meet current needs. Regular discounts on cold rolled 
stee] shafting are 57 per cent. off in carload and larger lots 
and 52 per cent. off in small lots delivered in base territory. 

Rivets.—Users of rivets are placing orders only in small 
lots, and specifications against contracts are not very satis- 
factory. It is stated that prices are being fairly well main- 
tained. 


Wire Products.—The new demand for wire nails and 
wire is light, being only for small lots to meet current needs 
and to help distributers to keep up stocks. It is expected 
that in the latter part of January the demand will material- 
ly improve in anticipation of the opening up of spring trade. 
It is said that prices are being well maintained. We quote 
galvanized barb wire at $2; painted, $1.70; annealed fence 
wire, $1.50; galvanized, $1.80; wire nails, $1.70, and cut 
nails, $1.60, in carload and larger lots, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
freight to destination being added. 


Merchant Pipe.—Current new business in merchant 
pipe is fairly good, but shipments by the mills in December 
show a falling off as compared with November. The Tri- 
State Gas Company is reported as about to come in the 
market for a fairly large gas line to be laid in northern 
Pennsylvania. The Louisiana Gas Company, Shreveport, 
La., has placed a contract with a local mill for 20 miles of 
8in. pipe. Stocks held by jobbers are very low, and it is 
therefore expected that the demand will shortly improve. 
Discounts on both iron and steel pipe are stated to be quite 
well maintained, 


Boiler Tubes.—The mills have recently entered some 
nice locomotive tube orders and more are in sight. Mer- 
chant tubes are dull and discounts are still being more or 
less shaded. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Little material was sold by 
dealers to consumers in the last half of December, and ship- 
ments against contracts were largely held up, owing to in- 
ventory period. It is expected that the demand will show 
betterment this month. Prices are without change, but are 
weak. Dealers quote about as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh or elsewhere, as noted: 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Fol- 
lansbee, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 


DU BRO ss crcccsncoceccccveces $13.50 to $13.75 
2 nC ls tencesescessces 13.50 to 13.75 
i ce i on sapehe6cee tees @ 12.75 to 13.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, at point of ship- 
to i tis. eechbe tebe ehss ose eens e 9.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 
o, and Cumberland, Md......... 14.75 to 15.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock....... 13.00 to 13.25 
i. 5 sn din ed ah awh 9 0'6.0 6 0.0 0 11.25 to 11.50 
Low phosphorus melting stock........ 17.25 to 17.50 
NU Sra 24.00 to 24.50 
LS. ob cS.eb bse oe sou 6 5% 20.25 to 20.50 
I Te TT Cer 24.00 to 24.50 
ee ID. cc cccesceseoces 12.25 to 12.50 
ED ONINID. occ cscccceecees 8.75 to 9.00 
IES Guias we ats ovcecases oe 13.50 to 13.75 
i i CO MED. oc tcc eccccsncess 15.75 to 16.00 
EE EE, sh od'05.00.0 0600s 06s 7.90 to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings............... 8.60 8.75 
A. anno 6 Gp ben oe ess eee 16.00 to 16.25 
Be, .B WROMERE BETBD. 0 60 cc cc vcovacccs 14.50 to 14.75 
Ch eco cst tian bs hkeosn se os 14.50 to 14.75 
Heavy steel axle turnings............ 10.25 to 10.50 


Coke.—No large inquiries for blast furnace or foundry 
coke are in the market. We note a sale of about 25 cars 
of high grade 72-hour foundry coke for shipment over the 
next three months at $2.25 per net ton at oven. The out- 
put in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last week 
was about 295,000 tons, a slight increase over the previous 
week. We quote standard makes of furnace coke for spot 
shipment at $1.40 to $1.50 per net ton at oven, while for 
delivery over first half of 1911 from $1.75 to $2 is quoted. 
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Best makes of 72-hour foundry coke for spot shipment are 
held at $1.90 to $2 per net ton at oven, and for first half of 
the year at $2.25 to $2.50. 





Chicago 


FISHER BUILDING, January 4, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 

The question of prices is now foremost in the minds of 
buyers as well as sellers of steel products in this territory. 
The leading buyers of bars are opposed to any reduction at 
the present time in their line, as their yearly contracts run 
from July to June. A reduction now would mean a heavy 
loss to them, as the price guarantee in their contracts does 
not apply to any tonnage already specified. In the case of 
structural material and plates the enormous amount of busi- 
ness in prospect is a sustaining factor. In view of these 
conditions the leading men in the Chicago market do not ex- 
pect any reducement to a lower basis. Car inquiries are 
coming out a little better. The railroads are beginning 
quietly to place orders for track supplies for spring require- 
ments and rail orders are ready to be placed with the mills 
from large Western roads. A curious movement in prices in 
this market may have some bearing on the immediate future 
of prices for finished materials. During the first half of 
1910 there was a shortage of billets in this territory and . 
none of the Chicago mills would authorize the quotation of 
a market price. During the last half of the year, billets were 
sold freely and open hearth forging billets went as low as 
$25, Chicago. The ieading interest begins the year with a 
quotation of $31, Chicago, as the base price of forging bil- 
lets, representing a sharp advance over prices quoted last 
month. This, in part, is due to a revision of extras on ac- 
count of the large discard in making forging billets. Struc- 
tural steel] business in Chicago is still held in suspense, as 
the new building code has not yet become effective. Fabri- 
cators in this territory apparently feel assured of the fu- 
ture. There were only two bids on a 900-ton bridge which 
was advertised recently at Peoria, Il]. The authorities in 
charge returned these two bids unopened and will divide the 
work into separate contracts for the foundation and super- 
structure in the hope of obtaining more competitive bids. 

Pig Iron.—Several fair inquiries were reported for 
Southern iron last week. One buyer inquired for 3000 tons, 
which is not reported closed, and two others inquired for 
1000 tons each, which went at $11, Birmingham, for first 
half. There have been doubts whether the $11 price would 
hold, but these inquiries were of a character which gave the 
market a good test and did not develop any lower price on 
Alabama iron. A few lots of spot iron from Tennessee fur- 
naces have been sold at slight concessions. On the whole, 
however, trading in pig iron amounts to a small tonnage for 
this market and not much business is expected until buyers 
begin to cover for second and third quarters. Stocks at 
Southern furnaces are estimated at 270,000 tons with a 
slight increase in the past two months. Authorities in this 
market do not confirm reports of lower prices on lake Su- 
perior charcoal, but Northern coke iron begins the year 
with a lower quotation of $15.50 to $16, Chicago, for No. 2 
foundry and malleable Bessemer, or $15 at furnace for any 
round tonnage for first quarter or first half. “The local 
furnaces, however, are obtaining higher prices for smaller 
lots. The necessity of using ore that is under contract has 
stood in the way of curtailment of production by local fur- 
naces, and the melt of malleable Bessemer has been restricted 
by the lack of railroad orders in the malleable foundries. 
The following quotations are for January, February and 
March shipment, Chicago delivery. 


Lake Superior charcoal.............. $18.00 to $18.50 
16.00 to 16.50 


Northern coke foundry, No. 1......... 00 

Northern coke foundry, No, 2......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 8......... 15.25 to 15.75 
a re 16.50 to 17.00 
RE RL TR, Basle ic siscecenee sons 15.85 to 16.35 
ee Oe SS eee 15.35 to 15.85 
EE NS See 15.10 to 15.60 
a 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............. 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft............. 15.35 to 15.85 
BOUCMOTM STAY TOFBO...cccvcccccccces 14.60 to 15.10 
i ns cu cocwecneeeoees 14.60 to 15.10 
en en ee ree 15.50 to 16.00 
ERIEEE TOUINIOE osc cciacrssvecces 17.40 to 17.90 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 6%.. 18.40to 18.90 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 8%.. 19.40 to 19.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10%. 20.40 to 20.90 


(By Mail.) 


Billets —The leading interest has revised the price of 
forging billets in this territory and quotes $31, base, Chicago. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Western railroads have 
prepared specifications for a large tonnage of standard rails 
but are still holding back the placing of this business with 
the mills. Bookings last week were nominal, consisting of 
a few miscellaneous lots. The delay in placing contracts for 
track supplies may prove embarrassing to the railroads as 
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they may not be able to get necessary materials on the 
ground when their tracks thaw out in the spring. We quote 
standard railroad spikes at 1.65c. to 1.75c., base; track 
bolts with square nuts, 2.20c. to 2.30c., base, all in carload 
lots, Chicago. Light rails, 40 to 45 lb., 1.16c. to 1.20%4c.; 
30 to 35 Ib., 1.19%4c. to 1.24c.; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., 1.20%4c. to 
1.25¢.; 12-lb., 1.25c. to 1.29%4c., Chicago. 

Structural Material.—The American Bridge Company 
has taken a contract amounting to 8000 tons from the Ore- 
gon Railway & Navigation Company for a bridge at Port- 
land, Ore., over the Willamette River. This is a double 
deck bridge, with a lift span supported on towers. ‘The 
American Bridge Company has also booked 600 tons of 
bridge work from ‘the Northern Pacific. The Milwaukee 
Bridge Company has taken the Union avenue bridge at 
Pueblo, Colo., 400 tons. Important railroad work is ex- 
pected to be let the coming week and hopes are entertained 
that this will open an active season for fabricating con- 
tracts. We quote plain material from mill, 1.58c. to 1.68c., 
Chicago; from store, 1.80c. to 1.90c., Chicago. 


Plates.—Car builders are encouraged by recent inquiries 
which give a more favorable tone to the market for car 
material. The Pennsylvania Lines West are inquiring for 
about 1000 cars and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for 
another 1000. There is also an unidentified inquiry in the 
market for 2000 cars. The plate mills have had less new 
business in recent months than any other finishing depart- 
ment, but the car business that is coming out will afford 
them good specifications. We quote prices at 1.58c. to 
1.638¢c., Chicago; store prices, 1.80c. to 1.90c., Chicago. 

Sheets.—New business during the holidays has been 
very light, and the mills do not expect much until later in 
the month. Prices are firm, considering the light volume of 
trade. We quote Chicago prices, carload lots, from mill: 
No. 28 black sheets, 2.38c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.38c.; No. 
10 blue annealed, 1.83c. Prices from store, Chicago, are: 
No. 10, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; No. 12, 2.15¢c. to 2.25c.; No. 28 
black, 2.75ce; to 2.85e.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.65c, to 3.75c. 

Bars.—The largest buyers of soft steel bars in the West 
are very frank in expressing the hope that prices will not 
be reduced. They are all covered by yearly contracts which 
run to June 30. Most of them are in lines of business in 
which they make up large stocks during the winter for their 
spring trade, and a reduction in steel prices would have a 
depressing effect on the values of their finished stocks that 
would far outweigh any advantage to be gained now by 
lower prices. A few months later, when annual contracts 
come up for renewal, these large buyers of bars will be very 
keen to secure lower prices, but at present all their influence 
is exerted to sustain the market. Bar iron continues weak, 
although railroad buying is increasing. The price of 1.30c., 
Chicago, is only made on desirable lots for prompt shipment, 
and the mills are reluctant to quote on any inquiries for de- 
ferred specifications. The market for hard steel bars is very 
quiet. We quote as follows: Soft steel bars, 1.58c.; bar 
iron, 1.30c, to 1.35c.; hard steel bars rolled from old rails, 
1.40c. to 1.45c., all Chicago. From store, soft steel bars, 
1.80c. to 1.90c. 


Wire Products.—The financial market editors have not 
trobuled the wire business with talk of lower prices, The 
wire mills are doing very well on new business and prices 
are firmer than they were last fall. While many jobbers 
and dealers are holding back specifications, the condition ot 
the hardware trade is so favorable that a normal demand is 
expected for all jobbing wire products. The fence fabri- 
cators expect the usual growth this spring in the demand for 
woven fence. Jobbers’ carload prices, which are quoted to 
manufacturing buyers, are as follows: Plain wire, No. 9 and 
coarser, base, 1.68c.; wire nails, 1.88¢.; painted barb wire, 
1.88¢e.; galvanized, 2.18c., all Chicago. 

Merchant Steel.—Specifications were very satisfactory 
during December. Merchant steel seems to be immune from 
the depressing influences that have worked their will with 
other finished products. The falling off in specifications 
from the automobile trade has been made up by an increase 
in the demand for agricultural steel. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Western cities have been somewhat 
slow in making up their specifications for water pipe, as 
this business is easily controlled by the banking interests, 
since it depends on the sale of bonds. The foundries, how- 
ever, expect to book a large tonnage before spring, although 
prices are low and unsatisfactory. On current business we 
quote, per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water pipe, 4-in. 
$25; 6 to 12 in., $24; 16-in. and up, $23.50, with $1 extra 
for gas pipe. 

Old Material.—The holiday stagnation has forced scrap 
prices to a lower level than was quoted at any time last 
year. The general level of the market is almost as low as 
during the first half of 1908, and the low points touched in 
the spring of 1909. Mills, foundries and practically all 
other consumers are carrying good stocks and dealers can 


only place the broken lots they have in transit by making 
concessions. Railroad malleable scrap and short rails used 
by malleable foundries have declined less than other lines in 
the liquidation in the past two months. The spot price of 
heavy melting steel varies from $11.50 to $12 delivered, ac- 
cording to grades. Carefully graded stock will bring $12, 
but mills which are not so particular regarding specifications 
only offer $11.50. Cast scrap has declined $1 in two months. 
Rerolling rails were sold by railroads for $16 in October, 
but are now purchased by the mills from dealers as low as 
$13.50. Decreased consumption has been the principal fac- 
tor in this depression. The prices quoted below are for de- 
livery to buyers’ works, all freight and switching charges 
paid. Sellers of scrap usually receive 50c. to $1 less in this 
district, owing to high switching charges. Following prices 
are per gross ton, delivered, Chicago: 


OM tote: CMe kx béesdeduxnaad $15.50 to $16.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling............ 13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

JOCE SO TOMOOTIGA. bic wv ccicccccccoes 23.00 to 24.00 
er 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap........... 11.50 to 12.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 11.50 to 12.00 
DOV GUND tie kde ods cbvcecedeuas 11.00 to 11.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 

Iron angles and splice bars........... $13.00 to $13.50 
a ers ee 8.50 to 19.00 
Se GU NINN ss va wets ced na com au ent 17.75 to 18.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought......cccccces 10.50 to 11.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers.......... 11.25 to 11.75 - 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 17.00 to 17.50 
NOR Ole CUD oo. io oc:6a0 cic 6 bat 7.75 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings............... 6.50 to 7.00 
Cast and mixed borings.............. 5.00 to 5.50 
Sey: S SINGS ab 5’ op 4n nie 0-4ls\ ecu bluete a 9.50 to 10.00 
BOO: at EN ra a dian Wie clad ink oes © €< 7.25to 7.75 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 8.50to 9.00 
SOneE UII n'a db 00's Ga wWakicke's%e 13.00 to 13.50 
FO GUE IN CEs os n'a dng Seblkcene pee 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...... 10.25 to 10.75 
eae ee 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural malleable................ 10.50 to 11.00 
Wa I MEE ad 50 c'a Ws '0%%-d o's eh 8.75 to 9.25 
Iron arch bars and transoms......... 14.00 to 14.50 
eee GRINS ORIG ic a va ove dbseus acne: 11.00 to 11.50 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OuI0, January 4, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—A few fair-sized inquiries have come out 
during the holiday season. A central Ohio melter is asking 
for 1000 to 1500 tons of No. 2 Northern foundry, and a 
Missouri stove maker wants about 2000 tons of Southern 
foundry, both for first half shipment. The past week’s sales 
include two lots of No. 2 Southern foundry for first half 
shipment, booked at $11, Birmingham. One of these was 
for 1200 tons for a Northwestern consumer, and the other 
called for 1000 tons for an Indiana manufacturer. A few 
small orders for foundry and one for gray forge were also 
booked, practically all for spot shipment. It is predicted 
that the next 30 days will show a shifting to activity 
among the foundries. Several that have been busy lately 
are now experiencing a dull period, while others who have 
been almost idle are reported to have secured contracts that 
will keep them operating for some time ahead. All sales 
agencies state that foundry stocks are much lower now than 
on January 1 of last year, but the difference is not enough 
to offset the increased tonnage piled on furnace yards. The 
settlement made with the local Iron Molders’ Union last 
week provided for an increase of 5 per cent. in wages and 
averts a strike that was to have been called this week, 
which would probably have inconvenienced the stove manu- 
facturers in this section more than any other class of 
foundries. Prices remain at $11, Birmingham, and $14, 
fronton, for Southern and Northern No. 2 foundry for first 
quarter delivery, and quite a number of producers are will- 
ing to take on first half business at these figures. Based on 
freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from 


Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows, for first 
quarter: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry......... $14.75 to $15.25 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry......... 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry......... 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............. 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft........ecei- 14.25 to 14.75 
Southerm OYOy f0TG0.....scccccccccce 13.00 to 13.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon....... 18.20 to 18.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1............ 15.70 to 16.20 
Lake Superior coke, No, 2............ 15.20 to 15.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 3............ 14.70 to 15.20 
Standard Southern car wheel........ 25.25 to 25.75 
Lake Superior car wheel............. 19.50 to 20.50 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—It is known that quite a number of foundry con- 
tracts are expiring, but the foundries are extremely slow in 
making new contracts just now and most of them are buy- 
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ing just enough to carry on their work. Prices remain un- 
changed in all fields and the premium for spot furnace in 
the Wise County district, previously reported, is not now 
being obtained. Furnace coke from Connellsville, Wise 
County and Pocahontas ovens is quoted around $1.45 to 
$1.55 for immediate shipment and at $1.65 to $1.85 on con- 
tracts. Foundry coke is still available at $2 for spot ship- 
ment and around $2.25 on contracts in all three fields. 
These prices are per net ton at oven. 

Finished Material.—The holiday season has cut in this 
branch of business and there is very little doing in any line, 
although inquiries are coming in and the outlook for this 
year is very good. Buyers seem disposed to wait on the 
result of the proposed manufacturers’ conference in New 
York January 11. Warehouse prices on structural material 
remain around 1.75c. to 1.85c. Some small hoop and band 
business was booked last week. 

Old Material.—The situation has not improved and 
local scrap dealers do not anticipate any change until] there 
is an advance in pig iron. It is rumored that some dealers 
are shading prices, but this action does not seem to have 
brought them any business. Prices for delivery in dealers’ 
yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati, are as follows: 


No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton... . ..$12.00 to $12.50 


Cast bo TEES wise & 6 wee bo 0-0 9 4.50to 5.00 
Steel RS ca wk a eas © @ 6.00to 6.50 
No. 1 cast scrap, net ton............ 11.00 to 12.00 
Burnt scrap, net ton. Cees 8.00 to 9.00 
Old iron axles, net ton.............. 17.50 to 18.50 
Old iron rails, gross a saeco 14.50to 15.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up, gross ton. 22.50 to 23.50 
Old car wheels, gross ton........... 12.00 to 13.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 12.00to 12.50 


——~<p--—_—_ 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 3, 1911. 

While some good business is pending in pig iron, sales 
have been confined mostly to small lots. Little new business 
has come out in finished materials, buyers awaiting further 
developments. No price concessions are heard of in this dis- 
trict. ‘There has been little movement in old material. 
Moderate coke transactions are reported, principally for spot 
shipment, for which prices are easier. 

Iron Ore.—Importations at this port during 1910 aggre- 
gated 1,165,961 tons, valued at $3,416,199, exceeding all 
previous records. One cargo of low phosphorus ore has been 
recently taken by a preducer in this district, who is under- 
stood to be in the market for a further quantity. Generally 
speaking, however, the market is extremely dull. 

Pig Iron.—Transactions have been on a rather small 
scale. The inquiry reported last week from the Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad is still unclosed, although expected to be 
placed before the week end. The only other large inquiries 
are from the cast iron pipe foundries, one being in the mar- 
ket for 10,000 tons, while another would take a somewhat 
smaller amount. Producers, however, are disinclined to take 
orders for large blocks of iron for forward delivery at the 
ruling level, although perfectly satisfied to accept orders at 
current prices for shipment during the next 30 or 60 days. 
Further curtailment of pig iron production is being consid- 
ered. One Alburtis stack of the Thomas Iron Company was 
blown out during the week. According to statistics of the 
Eastern Pig Lron Association, which held its regular monthly 
meeting last week, stocks on hand at the close of the year 
were double the amount at the beginning of the year, repre- 
senting, however, but a trifle less than two weeks’ output 
of the entire capacity of the furnaces represented by the 
membership of the association. Sales of both eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia foundry irons have been light. There 
has been no movement reported in forge iron. Little de- 
mand for steel making grades has come out. The same in- 
terest which has recently been in the market for basic, at a 
price, would buy if its views were met, but producers will 
make no concessions from $14.75, delivered, for forward 
shipment, although a moderate lot of prompt basic might 
be had at a slightly lower figure. Several sales of small 
lots of low phosphorus iron are reported at the market. The 
following range of prices is named for standard brands, de- 
livered in buyers’ yards in this vicinity, during the first 

quarter and in instances the first half of the year: 


Bastern Vennsy!vania, No. 2 X foundry.$15.50 to $15.75 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 pnlain..... 15.00 to 15.25 
Virgmia, No. 2 X SP cc ccascknwes 15.80 to 16.00 
es ls CR E's didn 0 6 6 p'b 38'S 15.80 to 16.00 

Ee ee A aa asip so 6 6 0-9 6 0 oe 14.25 to 14.50 
Baske ie TER Eee SEES are eee ee y a sos Dae 
Standard low phosphorus............. 22.00 to 22.50 


Ferroalloys.—Consumers of ferromanganese in this ter- 
ritory show practically no interest in the market. Prices 
for 80 per cent. are nominally quoted at $38.25 to $38.50, 
Baltimore, according to delivery. A sharper demand for 
50 per cent. ferrosilicon is reported, both in small prompt 





lots and moderate quantities for extended shipment. For 
prompt shipment it commands $56, Philadelphia, while for 
forward delivery $55 or less might be done. 

Billets.—Little new business comes out except in small 
lots for prompt shipment. Prices are unchanged, not enough 
business developing to test the market. Basic open hearth 
rolling billets are quoted at $25.40, delivered in this district, 
with ordinary forging billets at $28, Eastern mill. By a 
transposition in the type last week an error was made in 
quoting rolling billets at $24.50, the correct price having 
been $25.40. 

Plates.—-Few inquiries of any size are reported, con- 
sumers coming into the market, as a rule, for small imme- 
diate requirements. Mills in this territory report prices for 
ordinary plates as being firmly maintained at 1.55c., delivered 
in this vicinity. 

Structural Material.—The current demand is small. 
Several propositions of moderate size are under negotiation, 
but show no haste in closing. Quotations of Eastern makers 
are unchanged, the 1.55c. minimum for plain shapes deliv- 
ered in this territory being maintained. 

Sheets.— Mills in this vicinity have, for the most part, 
resumed operations on orders accumulated during the holi- 
day suspension, but will have to depend largely on a con- 
tinued demand, as order books are not in very good shape. 
Eastern mills hold prices firmly, the following range being 
quoted for early shipment: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 
24, 2.60c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.80c.; No. 28, 
2.90c. 

Bars.—Business has been light and the market shows 
little indication of immediate betterment. Prices of either 
refined iron or steel bars show little change, the former 
being quoted at 1.82%4c. to 1.42l4c., and the latter 1.55c., 
delivered in this vicinity. 

Coke.—Recent purchases have been principally confined 
to prompt lots. Several moderate quantities of furnace coke 
for January delivery have been taken by Eastern furnaces 
at $1.45, at oven, although forward coke is held at $1.50 to 
$1.65. Prompt foundry coke is easy at $2, at oven, while 
$2.20 to $2.35 is quoted for forward shipment. The follow- 
ing range of prices per net ton, delivered in buyers’ yards 
in this district, extending over the first half of the year, is 
named : 


Connellsville furnace coke.............. $3.75 to $3.90 


So 2 ag ou ie bic Wind w bated b Se are 4.20 to 4.40 
Mountain furnace coke................. 3.35to 3.50 
Rs 6 bn Aaa ha ok See Ba as oo 3.85 to 4.05 


Old Material.—The market has been practically at a 
standstill. Occasional carload and smaller lots have been 
sold, usually material that had to be moved, and in many 
grades not enough business has been done to establish a 
market. Quotations therefore are to a large extent nominal. 
The following range, however, about represents sellers’ ideas 
of the market for deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and nearby points, carrying a freight rate from 
Philadelphia ranging from 45c. to $1.35 per gross ton: 


No. 1 steel scrap and ange Teuepeke oan $12.50 to “= 00 
pe steel rails, rerolling. 15.50 to 16.00 


is a ans waikiveae vas & 18.00 to 18.50 
eee ee 19.50 ta 20.00% 
ES ek gs 466 nie Starman 26.00 to 27.00% 
SNE bso > 0.0.0 wre oe & Wd Ramin 17.00 to 17.50* 
et RE IS bn SGin a ons an eee 6 Okun 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............... 15.75 to 16.25 
Ne ren 12.25 to 12.75 
i RNIN OT 4053." x dk pk & wee bis’ 11.00 to 11.50 
en PERE MU has 0 55-0 vn cw gid es bp 7.00 to 7.50 
EE ARNIS, aise s o's de eles eens 8.00to 8.50 
ee cies waa oie 8.00 to 8.50 
oe a oll 5 o's. a 6 nb 5 eed 14.00 to 14.50 
i ie ce eecenr 13.00 to 13.50 
RE ite on erica Gre lah heh “are «Sra 11.00to 11.50 
NS id '5 no T's 6m bie Kd ae a a 10.00 to 10.50 


* Nominal. 





Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 2, 1911. 

Pig Iron.—The business transacted in this market the 
past week was not of sufficient volume to indicate definitely 
any change in the attitude of any parties concerned. Report 
was made only of the sale of carloads to lots of 100 tons 
for prompt shipment, with the aggregate engaged very lim- 
ited. A schedule of prices based on $11, Birmingham, is 
being adhered to for prompt shipments or deliveries during 
the first quarter, with an advance of 50c. per ton over that 
basis generally asked for second quarter shipments. It has 
been rumored that certain of the leading producers have re- 
vised quotations to a basis of $11 for deliveries to cover the 
entire first half, but such reports cannot be confirmed through 
the regular sources. It is not improbable, however, that 
round tonnage offers at such figures would be accepted by 
the majority of producing interests. The reports concern- 
ing a concession from $11 in a strictly cash transaction for 
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prompt or comparatively early deliveries are given credence, 
with the tonnage available under those conditions under- 
stood to be in the hands of one interest only. At this time 
no figures are available to show the aggregate of stocks on 
hand as of January 1, and by reason of the changes in 
operations during December an estimate cannot be arrived 
at with accuracy. It is understood that an additional fur- 
nace, not heretofore mentioned, is to be blown out at an early 
date, with only 12 stacks in the Birmingham district proper 
now being operated on foundry iron. The operations on 
basic iron have been reduced to two stacks in this district. 
The resumption of operations at foundries. closed for the 
holidays has been quite equal to expections so far and a very 
heavy movement from furnace yards is already under way. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—No announcement has yet been made 
as to the dates for lettings of tonnage now considered in 
sight and because of the season the requirements for mainte- 
nance work are very light. The producing interests have 
been chiefly interested the past week in the taking of in- 
ventories, &c., and little interest in market conditions has 
‘been manifested. From the data so far in hand it is judged 
that the aggregate of siocks on hand January 1 will be con- 
siderably larger than that shown for January 1, 1910, 
although the outlook is considered more favorable than at 
this time one year ago. Without evidence to the contrary, 
we quote nominal prices as unchanged, as follows per net 
ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $19 to $19.50; 8 to 12 in., 
$18 to $18.50; over 12-in., average $17, with the usual $1 
per ton extra for gas pipe. 


Old Material.—This market does not show signs of an 
improvement, with all parties concerned apparently content 
to await further developments. The transactions reported 
for the past week consisted of the sale of a lot of 250 tons 
of light cast to a manufacturer of agricultural implements 
and 25 tons of stove plate to a local foundry. A local mill 
is understood to be in the market for 250 tons of wrought 
scrap, but the price offered is not considered satisfactory. 
We quote dealers’ asking prices as follows per gross ton, 
f.o.b. cars here: 


Old iron aah ie | 
Sr ree ay 12.00 to 12.50 
Cee WE IO gs a a 6 see ew 3 Cals 14.00 to 14°50 
mo, 2 epitome wrowstit. .. 0.06. ceca 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought...........0% 9.00 to 9.50 
SOR: Be EE a's, $15, Saeed SledaW s v9.3 0% dees 7.50 to 8.00 
ks er EE ig bh is doe als Sia. oe et 7.00 to 7.50 
ey ae I a 'e o-e S ns be no 2 ow ahenees 9.50 to 10.00 
ey, - WS Gad oO ow Be eect Nut des 10.00 to 10.50 
SON, EY WII. 6. 's da a's 4 4-0 0-0 6 oe Ri 9.00 to 9.50 
Ne re 10.00 to 10.50 
Light cast and stove plate........... 7.50 to 8.00 

——__+_-_—~0- P= 

Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 3, 1911. 


Iron Ore.—The movement. in favor of the maintenance 
of 1910 prices on Lake Superior ores during 1911, which 
appears to have originated among Eastern consumers, is 
meeting with a great deal of approval from furnace com- 
panies in the Central West. In fact, it can be quite safely 
said that the only advocates of lower prices on ores among 
the consumers are those interests, few in number, that did 
not over buy last year, and consequently will have only a 
small tonnage of ore on hand at the opening of navigation 
May 1. A reduction in prices would work to the advantage 
of such consumers as compared with furnace companies 
that will have enough 1910 ore to last them through the 
greater part of the present year. It is estimated that there 
will be enough 1910 ore left over after May 1 to fill 40 per 
cent. of the requirements of the consumers for the season 
of 1911, and furnacemen see an immense loss in value of 
their stocks should a price reduction of even 50 cents a ton 
be made. Some of the furnacemen believe not only that 
last year’s prices should be maintained, but that the ore 
firms should get toegther at once and fix prices at last year’s 
basis. Such action, it is claimed, would not only dispose of 
the uncertainty about prices, but would also tend to strength- 
en the pig iron market. Ore firms, however, show no dis- 
position to change their policy of refraining from taking 
action on prices until consumers get ready to buy, which is 
not expected to be for the next two or three months, at 
least. One statement regarding the 191. prices can be made 
quite positively, and that is that whenever the ore com- 
panies decide to fix the prices they will be firmly maintained 
throughout the season. In other words, what is regarded 
as a mistake made in 1907, when it was announced late in 
the year that the price of that year would be maintained 
the following year, but a decline of 50 cents a ton became 
effective when actual buying started the next spring, will 
not be repeated. In spite of a published denial, the report 
that was made in The Iron Age of December 22, that some 
‘reservation of 1911 ore had been made, was correct, such 


reservations coming from independent concerns having no 
affiliation with ore companies. We quote prices as follows: 
Old Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.75; Old 
Range non-Bessemer, $4.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $4. 


Pig Iron .—Only a few sales of small lots are reported. 
New inquiries, also, are scarce and for small tonnages. 
Some inquiries that came out during December are still 
pending, purchasing having been deferred until after the 
first of the year, and these are expected to result in the 
placing of some business during the next two weeks. The 
foundry trade is not active and it is believed that many 
consumers who have not already bought for their first 
quarter or first half requirements will wait until they see 
how business is going to start up in the new year before 
coming into the market. Local furnaces are adhering to 
$14, at furnace, for local delivery, but this price is being 
shaded for outside shipment. Shipments from furnaces are 
still somewhat light owing to hold-up orders during inven- 
tory taking. For prompt shipment and the first half we 
quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


DNR 668 see Www od BOs Oe pn eaceeed $15.90 
POO DOUIIO TR oa at wide paw cieolela Gade 14.50 
Northern foundry, No. 2...............ccece 14.25 
PO NE BAUS Bsc os bc cccet cccuvtesuee 14.00 
NN iaik os ore Obs <b bss waule ae OR 18.90 
Southern" CN Dla Malis 04tink ons eae camen 15.35 
Jackson Co. silvery, 8 per cent. silicon.......... 19.00 


Coke.—No local inquiries for furnace coke are pending, 
and consumers of foundry grades are nearly all under con- 
tract for the first half. Prices remain about stationary. 
We quote standard furnace coke at $1.45 to $1.50 per net 
ton, at oven, for spot shipment, and $1.75 to $1.85 for the. 
first half. Best grades of Connellsville 72-hour foundry 
coke are held at $2 for spot shipment and $2.25 to $2.50 for 
the first half. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—While some of the selling 
agencies report about as good a volume of orders as during 
the few preceding weeks, consumers generally are holding 
off as much as possible, and about all of the new orders and 
specifications are for immediate requirements. With the 
possibility of lower prices, only a limited amount of business 
is looked for until after the conference of steel manufacturers 
in New York January 11. Selling agencies are firmly main- 
taining prices on steel bars, structural material and plates. 
The demand for sheets is so light that prices have not been 
tested in this market recently and regular quotations are 
being generally adhered to. Some new structural work is 
being figured on and reports indicate that some fabricators 
are quoting very low prices. A large amount of structural 
work is in prospect in this vicinity, a considerable portion of 
which will probably be contracted for before spring. Bids 
have been received for an addition to the Y. M. C. A, build- 
ing and for the Peninsular Savings Bank building in Detroit, 
each requiring about 400 tons. Contracts are expected short- 
ly from Ohio fabricators for about 2000 tons for bridge 
work. The Detroit & Clevéland Navigation Company will 
be built this year and completed in time for operation at 
the opening of the 1912 season. The demand for iron bars 
continues light, but local mills are getting enough orders to 
keep them running at somewhat over half their full capacity. 
We quote iron bars at 1.30c. to 1.35c., at mill. 


Old Material.—The market continues dull and prices 
generally are weak. Owing to the absence of sales during 
the past two or three weeks, quotations on a number of 
grades are only nominal. Dealers claim that Canton and 
Sharon mills refuse to pay over $13.50 for heavy melting 
steel, and a reduction of 25 cents a ton on this grade is 
noted. It is expected that the embargo on scrap that has 
been in force by the Otis Steel Company for the past month 
will be lifted this week. Railroad lists this week include 
the Pennsylvania Lines, and the Erie to close January 5, 
and the Wheeling & Lake Erie on which bids were received 
January 3. Dealers’ prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, 
are as follows: 


Cir wa 6 5 0k Ree whe $13.75 to $14.25 


a 556 5 i. had ne ieee en 15.50 to 16.00 
I he 6 in 6 a 4 6 puke Oe we 19.50 to 20.00 
Heavy melting steel................. 12.50 to 12.75 
. gk So SARS eee ree 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over........ 22.50to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable................ 11.75 to 12.00 
ee er eae ae 13.00 to 13.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap............ 9.00to 9.50 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
SO NS as Xie 6 aoa vedo bee ceued 905.08 to $21.50 
Ce yo. sic kame Cake 5 00to 6.25 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings. . 6.50 to 7.00 
ee erro 8.75 to 9.00 
Ste PR aS in sid'd' 5.0% vicae cages 1.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 railroad ‘wrought... .........se0¢ 12.50 to 13.00 
ee Ts asa  o:g wag 0 0 6a yu cote 11.50 to 12.00 
SO ECE heniia teh ae vcs vakenulad 10.00 to 10.50 
NE ON MN oie os oe wadccle kbaen 11.00 to 11.50 


garnering niente ee enki ee 
peepee nina 


too 
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San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, December 28, 1910. 

The attention of merchants and manufacturers is oc 
cupied at present with stock-taking. A fair tonnage was 
booked in some departments during the week before Christ- 
mas, but in general the market was quiet throughout De- 
cember. The outlook for 1911 is felt to be rather uncertain, 
and buying is likely to continue on a conservative scale for 
at least a month or two. Some anxiety is felt over the 
absence of rain in California, and buyers are also inclined 
to hold off until they feel more definitely assured as to the 
tendency of prices. There are many favorable features, 
however, as supplies on this coast have been greatly reduced 
in the last few months, while conditions in the oil, mining 
and other large industries are better than for some time. 
Municipal improvements are planned on a large scale by 
most cities, and there are prospects of some increase over 
1910 in building. 


Bars.—The movement throughout the year has been 
somewhat below expectations, yet preparations for stock- 
taking show that supplies in the hands of merchants are not 
burdensome. One firm, which has received considerable 
foreign material recently, has about the only large stock 
carried here. There is little demand, and while some busi- 
ness of a sorting-up nature is expected after the first of the 
year, buyers are disposed to hold off from the market for 
a month or two. By that time it is believed that the West- 
ern Steel Corporation, Seattle, will be able to ship all sizes 
of bars. The outlook for soft steel appears a little uncer- 
tain for the early part of the year, but reinforcing material 
should be in good demand. Local merchants have again 
reduced their prices and now quote bars from store, San 
Francisco, at 2.10c. for iron, and 2.30c. for steel. 


Structural Material.—Fabricators are disappointed ai 
the tonnage booked in December for work in San Francisco 
and vicinity, as the letting of large contracts has been great- 
ly delayed, and it is unlikely that anything of any moment 
will come out until] next week. The bid on the Lowell High 
School was rejected, and some changes will be made in the 
plan, and the Masonic Temple contract is being held over 
from week to week. The general contract has been let on a 
court house at Sacramento, Cal., but the steel work has no: 
been awarded. Excavation plans have arrived for the Oak- 
land city hall, and an inquiry for the steel is expected with- 
in a few weeks. The situation has also been rather quiet at 
other coast points, but there will be considerable figuring at 
Los Angeles next month. A number of new plans are an- 
nounced for San Francisco and Oakland, but little of the 
work is actually in sight. The contract on Hale Bros.’ de- 
partment store, however, is fairly certain to be let shortly. 
Plans have been filed for a large building for Lipman, Wolfe 
& Co.’s department store at Portland, Ore. Arrangements 
are being made for the erection of the new Tivoli Theatre in 
San Francisco. A site has been purchased for a large ar- 
mory for the National Guard of California, and the building 
will probably be erected in 1911. Plans have been accepted 
for a large eight story building for the German societies of 
San Francisco. The Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank of 
Sacramento will let contracts next spring for a $125,000 
building. A large bridge is to be erected shortly at Tacoma, 
Wash. Beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., from store, San 
Francisco, are quoted at 2.60c. 

Rails.—The movement has been fairly well sustained for 
the year-end period, though no especially large business 
has been transacted in the last few weeks. A few of the 
smaller roads in this district are taking figures on their pros- 
pective requirements, and a few substantial orders are ex- 
pected during the first quarter, though the principal tonnage, 
aside from the material used by the transcontinental] lines, 
will be required in small lots for logging and other short 
lines. There is a possibility, however, that business may 
materialize shortly on some of the projected interurban lines 
in central California. Plans are being made for a three-mile 
railway along the ocean beach in San Francisco. Following 
a change in control, considerable development work is ex- 
period on the lines of the Oakland Traction Company and 
the Key Route in Oakland. The Southern Pacific is now 
actively at work an the survey of a new line over Tehachapi 
Pass, and is also surveying for a number of branches in 
northern California, to tap numerous mines, quarries and 
timber districts. 

Plates and Sheets.—There is a renewal of inquiry for 
tank plates, sheet pipe, &c., for oil and gas interests. The 
Independent Oil Producers’ Agency is making arrangements 
for a large increase of storage capacity on the part of its 
members, and one of the largest oil interests has made 
financial arrangements which will enable it to proceed on 
a large scale with projected storage and pipe line projects. 
A number of the gas companies in southern California have 
been consolidated, and are preparing to add materially to the 





capacity of their plants. R. D. Wood & Co. have taken a 
contract to erect a gas holder of 6,000,000 cu. ft. capacity 
for the Los Angeles Gas & Electric Company. The city of 
Walla Walla, Wash., has taken bids on 6000 ft. of 20-in., 
14-gauge sheet steel pipe. 

Merchant Pipe.—The recent movement in northern and 
central California has been entirely of a distributive nature, 
and there is little demand at the moment. Most of the 
jobbers have reduced their stocks, however, and a general 
sorting-up movement is expected during the next month, 
though dealers are not disposed to buy on a very large scale. 
Increasing inquiries are coming from southern California 
and the oil fields, and some large orders both for casing and 
line pipe are expected. The production of oil is still cur- 
tailed and will be until greater storage and transportation 
facilities can be provided, though new development work is 
more active than for some time. The absence of rain has 
made delivery to the oil fields possible at a much later date 
than usual. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—According to plans now being formed 
by southern California interests, a heavy tonnage of gas 
pipe will be required during the year. The city of Los 
Angeles is working on plans for a high pressure system, 
similar to that being installed in San Francisco, but will 
not be ready to place its order for some time. Several 
northern gas plants have been acquired by the Byllesby 
interests of Chicago, and preliminary arrangements are 
being made for many extensions. The town of Vallejo, Cal., 
will shortly be in the market for 1120 lengths of 12-in. and 
340 lengths of 8-in. pipe. The city of Portland, Ore., will 
receive bids January 10 for about 5792 tons of pipe, of 
which 1383 tons will be 30-in., 745 tons 16-in., and 485 tons 
12-in. Fifty tons of specials will also be required. 

Pig Iron.—The local market on foundry pig iron has 
been without feature, as current requirements are small and 
melters show no inclination to buy anything until some 
time in January. As far as can be learned, no business has 
yet resulted from the recent inquiry for basic iron. Prices 
are entirely nominal and unchanged. 

Old Material.—No large transactions have been closed 
recently, and steel melting scrap is the only line which re- 
ceives much attention. A number of good inquiries for 
this material have come up, and some large contracts for 
delivery through the year are expected early in January. 
The price is nominally as before, $12.50 per gross ton, but 
there is a very firm undertone to the market. Cast scrap 
is quiet, but firmly held at $18 per net ton, Wrought 
scrap is quoted at $13.50 and rerolling rails at $15, both 
per net ton. 


The Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco, will 
move its downtown offices January 1 from 320 Market 
street to the Insurance Building, California and Battery 
streets. 

$< §--——————— 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., January 2, 1911. 

In common with other centers, the attention of St. Louis 
manufacturers, wholesale merchants and brokers has mainly 
been engrossed with inventories and accounts, and but little 
new business in any line was booked the past week. The 
receipts of pig iron at St. Louis for the year 1910 were 
321,070 tons; of coke, 191,190 tons, as shown by railroad 
statistics. 

Pig Iron.—Not much in the way of new business was 
expected of the closing week of the year and but one house 
had anything to report. Specifications on contracts have 
come along quite freely and we hear of no requests to hold 
shipments, whereas at the corresponding time a year ago 
there were quite a number of such requests, owing to over- 
buying. There has been considerable hand-to-mouth buying 
during the past two or three months, and sellers predict 
upon this, together with free shipment on contracts, that 
an improvement in the demand can reasonably be expected 
early in the present month. Some of the leading houses are 
inclined to fee] firmer in their views from the tenor of ad- 
vices from the furnaces which they represent. On the other 
hand, merchant sellers believe that the spread between spot 
shipment and first half contract iron will increase in order 
to induce buyers to take that delivery. We continue our 
quotations for Southern No. 2 foundry, for shipment over 
the first half, at $11, Birmingham, though $11.25 is asked 
by some sellers for second quarter delivery, and concessions 
are reported for spot shipment. 

Coke.—A leading seller reports inquiries from four or 
five large consumers aggregating 150 cars of Connellsville 
foundry coke, which likely will be closed during the next 10 
days. There is no complaint of shortage of cars, and con- 
tract specifications are being furnished satisfactorily. We 
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quote standard 72 hr., Connellsville foundry, at $2 to $2.25 
per net ton, f.o.b. oven, according to quantity and delivery. 

Old Material.—Owing to the weakness of the market 
through lack of demand, cancellations of contracts failing of 
shipment according to agreement are being experienced. 
There are no features of interest to report other than the 
two small offerings by local railroads as follows: Missouri- 
Pacific, 500 tons; St. Louis & San Francisco, 250 tons, 
miscellaneous scrap. We quote dealers’ prices, per gross 


ton, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
Oe SE WAI gs 6 5550: k ieee wae «ws eae $12.00 to $12.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling., ....vccccsses 12.00 to 12.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

TORE, BO DOO: a sixes cc ctoawceee 24.00 to 24.50 
eS Re eee 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap........... 11.50 to ' 12.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 11.50 to 12.00 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


a] 

oe ee ee $11.00 to $i}. 50 
ee RS eer 18.00 to 18.50 
ae Se rere err reer 17.00 to 17.50 
INO. 2 EON WRC oo oc cw anisns den 11.50 to 12.00 
ING. 3 PMUPOGE WOURRE. ..cccccccrene 10.50 to 11.00 
eee 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth............ 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 dealers’ forge EMA as aes SeeO 2... 9.00to 9.50 
os ond a od ke k's waleaeds 4.50to 5.00 
ol” Rr ee 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 8.50to 9.00 
Gy at CE aecwss 5 kad escéeee es 50to 12.00 
Stove plate and light east scrap... 9.00 to 9.50 
nespens Rare 8.50 to 9.00 

Agricultural malleable............... 8.00 to 8.50 
OE igh 6 oketaa ended deed 8.50to 9.00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap........ 8.50 to 9.00 
MOEOne BOOOS BOR. . pics cncavesns 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings.............. 7.00 to 7.50 


The St. Louis Terminal Electric Railway has increased 
its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. The extra 
capital is required in the construction of six miles of track- 
age to Venice and Granite City, Ill. This is the McKinley 
system, which is incorporated in Missouri for the develop- 
ment of its plans on this side of the river. Bonds will be 
issued to cover the additional requirements on both sides. 





Buffalo 


Burralo, N. Y., January 3, 1911. 

Pig Iron.—Passive conditions continue to prevail, with 
little interest manifested by buyers and deliveries on con- 
tracts still held up on account of inventories. It is stated 
that the market has been cleared of the resale malleable 
which was offered recently, the last of it having been taken 
by a malleable iron castings concern in Buffalo territory, and 
no malleable is now being offered here at under $14.50. The 
aggregate of inquiry for all grades for the week’ between 
the two holidays did not total more than 5000 tons, and the 
only sales made were in carload to 100-ton lots. So little 
business was done that it is difficult to fix a definite schedule 


of prices; but the figures given below closely approximate 
the market for first quarter and half delivery, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
No. : og 0 eer ar $14.50 te $15.00 
ne PENEMEON; G hc dive's Savals yes 14.25 to 14.75 
Bs a estab Swinid Wie awe wa ee 14.25 to 14.50 
6 ¢4 Veber heise s dsakeeny 14.00 to 14.25 
ae 6 rCOSS Se RES Ow aie eee 14.00 to 14.25 
SNR hacks 3.6%,1. 4a mee ae 14.50 to 15.00 
SE ah Gadice haus B/Oeitek 04.4 0h XS oe 14.50 to 15.00 
eT PP TEER Cer er eee 17.50 to 18.25 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Most mills and agencies re- 
port current business as of small volume, with light inquiry 
in all lines, with the exception of structural material, in 
which there is some demand. There is also some inquiry 
for reinforcing bars for concrete construction. In general 
fines all orders that can be held off by purchasers are kept 
back awaiting definite developments in the price situation, 
and no one seems willing to close contracts at the present 
time, although many buyers are anxious to have the price 
basis determined speedily so that business can be proceeded 
with. The agency of the leading interest reports the latest 
mails are bringing increased inquiry, showing a little more 
encouraging outlook. The same agency also states the ag- 
gregate sales of the office for 1910 were fhe largest of any 
year in its history. Canadian buyers, although purchasing 
more freely than the domestic trade, are now to some ex- 
tent holding off to see what price conditions develop in the 
United States. In structural lines quite an amount of new 
business is developing. Plans are on the boards, and figures 
will soon be received for a 14-story office building to be 
erected here for the Buffalo General Electric Company, call- 
ing for a good sized tonnage of steel. Plans are also being 
prepared for a 9-story office building for the New York 
Telephone Company in this city. An agreement has been 
signed by the Buffalo Grade Crossings Commission and the 
Erie Railroad for elimination of grade crossings in the 


northern section of the city, taking about 2000 tons of 
structural steel, besides large quantities of concrete rein- 
forcing material. In Toronto the citizens are voting this 
week on the proposition to construct a steel viaduct across 
Rosedale Ravine, for which a large tonnage of structural 
material will be required. Bids are soon to be received for 
steel for Jenss Brothers’ store and office building, Lockport, 
N. Y., for which a small tonnage will be required, and a 
steel frame church at Syracuse. The Rochester Structural 
Steel Company has received contract for steel for R. T. 
French & Co.’s warehouse, Rochester, 180 tons, and the 
Seneca Engineering Company for a small tonnage for the 
Sigma Nu Fraternity Building, Cornell University, Ithaca. 


Old Material.—The market is absolutely stagnant, 
practically no demand having developed in any line during 
the week, and only a limited delivery being accepted on con- 
tracts. Prices are unchanged and almost entirely nominal. 


We quote as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
Heavy melting steel. tetesesesceeees BEL 7s to S38.8 
Low phosphorus steel..............+- 7.00 to 17.5 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............:. is, 00 to 15:50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap 13.75 to 14.25 
COR I IG o.63 5.0 ch eccacbakewed 18.50 to 19.00 
as o'a'y ens 65:06 heen 23.00 to 23.50 
CO OE I a vn cc aka's cke teen keane 14.00 to 14.50 
DE SRO. 6c cv tc cescavaapar 13.00 to 13.25 
ON ES re eee oe oe 9.75 to 10.25 
EGOOUNOTIVS STOW DAME. 6. oc ce ccnscens 10.50 to 11.00 
a Ree ae re eee 9.75 to 10.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings.. 7.00 to 7.50 
Chaps Chat > ROUGE. fyih ws wwe ees 6.50 to 6.75 


eee 


New York 


New York, January 4, 1911. 


Pig Iron.—Occasionally an important buyer asks for a 
price, but the attitude of most large consumers is one of 
great caution. It is admitted that prices are low and that 
some furnaces are at their cost line or below, but the sta- 
bility of the price structure as affected by raw material 
costs for next year is a factor to which many are giving 
consideration. Small foundries as a rule have all the iron 
they need, and some of them are noticing rather more shrink- 
age in their own business. Two cast iron pipe companies 
are reported in the market for a total of 16,000 tons. We 
quote for tidewater delivery as follows: Northern No. 1 
foundry, $15.50 to $15.75; No. 2 X, $15 to $15.25; No. 2 
plain, $14.50 to $14.75; Southern No. 1 foundry, $15.50 to 
$15.75; No. 2, $15.25 to $15.50. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There has been practically 
no change in the situation in the last two weeks. All lines 
are especially quiet during the closing of the year’s business. 
Buyers have taken only what was absolutely needed to re- 
plenish stocks, and the placing of new business has been 
deferred on the possibility that the new year might bring 
lower prices. Thus far no changes have been made and 
there is little to indicate that any will be made; however, 
within the next two weeks a decision will probably be 
reached. At present prices in this territory are claimed to 
be firmly maintained. The returns for the year 1910 are 
not all in, but they will unquestionably show a falling off 
as compared with 1909, due principally to the decline in 
the latter half of the past year. Some manufacturers in 
certain lines may show a slightly increased tonnage for the 
year, but the lower average price at which it was sold will 
still bring the year’s total receipts below those of 1909. Re- 
gardless of whether or not the near future will bring a read- 
justment of prices, the feeling is quite general that little im- 
provement is to be looked for before February 1, and per- 
haps not then. It is hoped that railroad rate matters will 
be satisfactorily disposed of shortly and that more extended 
buying on the part of the railroads will result. They have 
not been very prominent in the market for some time and 
it is felt that they have need for considerable material. The 
New York Central has lately taken bids on several contracts, 
but no decisions have been reached on those most recently 
opened. Inquiry for an additional 1000 tons is now before 
the trade and bids will be received until January 9. About 
600 tons of this material is to be used in a suburban station 
adjacent to the new terminal. The Boston & Maine also has 
an additional inquiry for about 600 tons of bridge material. 
The Quebec Bridge Commission has been unable to agree and 
the award is indefinitely postponed. A new board of ex- 
perts is to be formed to pass upon the points under dispute, 
as important questions of design are involved. Payne Broth- 
ers were low bidders and it is reported have been awarded 
the Perth Amboy power house for the Public Service Blec- 
tric Company. Between 800 and 1000 tons of steel will be 
required. Levering & Garrigues have the contract for the 
Sloane warehouse building at Fifth avenue and Forty- 
seventh street, which will require about 2500 tons. Whit- 
worth was low bidder on the Appraiser’s Store in Boston, 
but the price exceeds the appropriation and the building is 


[ciarennealenpestbees aibalhctavesheagtilipadiidipen ted teasipathenntipstbutetianaanmenaig deat seaplane ninnscicinehethalaarbiennidnaen eee 
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likely to be redesigned and the bids readvertised. Present 
price quotations are as follows: Plain structural material, 
plates and stee] bars, 1.56c. to 1.61c, and bar iron, 1.45c. 
to 1.50c., all New York. Plain material from store, New 
York, 1.85c. to 1.95c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Conditions in this branch of trade 
continue quiet. arload lots of 6-in. are quoted nominally 
at $22 per net ton, tidewater. 

Old Material.—Transactions are exceedingly light and 
the market is weak. Quotations per gross ton, New York 
and vicinity, are as follows: 


Old girder and T rails for melting..... $9.50 to $10.00 


Heavy melting steei scrap............ 9.50 to 10.00 
I Mes io biés ebice ssessesccrncee SOSORO ZBLEO 
Standard hammered iron car axles.... 20.50 to 21.00 
i ons as ws oe eee se 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.........:.... 11.75 to 12.25 
Wrought iron track scrap............ 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 1 yard wrought, iong............ 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, short........... 10.00 to 10.50 
Ea 5.00 to 5.50 
td ak ois an sds she's © 0.0 058 5.50 to 6.00 
Sl ae sn ws a ewe oe 5.25to 5.75 
i Cisse bese rceacses ene 9.50 to 10.00 
ee ee 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 3 heavy cast, broken up.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
EL. ees bw bese ebieee 9.50 to 10.00 
Locomotive grate bars............... 8.50 to 9.00 
TTS «0 s's bc i's's ws s'e's 6 60 b.6 6 12.00 to 12.50 


Crocker Brothers, 99 John street, New York, with of- 
fices also in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Boston, have been 
appointed exclusive sales agents, effective January 2, for the 
distribution of the several grades of foundry and forge pig 
iron produced by the Central Iron & Coal Company, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 





Metal Market 
New York, January 4, 1911. 
THE WEEK’S PRICES 


Cents Per Pound. 
7-——Copper.——_,, r———Lead.——_, -—Spelter.— 


Electro- New St. New 4 

Dec, Lake. lytic. Tin. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
ee 13.00 12.75 38.35 4.50 4.35 5.55 5.40 
13.00 12.75 38.45 4.50 4.35 56.55 5.40 
: 13.00 12.75 see 4.50 4.35 5.55 5.40 
Jan 

S.ccckee 12.75 39.40 4.50 4.35 5.55 5.40 

EES 13.00 12.75 39.55 4.50 4.35 5.55 5.40 


Large sales of pig tin have been made this week at 
higher prices than at any time in 1910. The demand for 
copper is so light that prices are decidedly nominal. Spelter 
continues to decline. Lead is firm but in little demand. 


Copper.—Copper buyers seem to be entirely out of the 
market. Holders show no great desire to sell, and con- 
sumers are indifferent. Lake copper is being offered at 
18c. and electrolytic can be had at 12.75c. It is probable 
that these prices might be shaded if a good sale was in 
sight. L. Vogelstein & Co. furnish the figures of German 
consumption of foreign copper, 157,088 tons as compared 
with consumption during the same period in 1909 of 136,403 
tons. In London to-day spot copper was sold for £56 15s., 
and futures for £57 10s. The sales amounted to 350 tons 
of spot and 200 tons of futures. The market closed steady. 

Pig Tin.—On the strength of statistics showing smaller 
Straits shipments and larger deliveries during December, 
the London market advanced sharply yesterday and at the 
close prices were £4 17s. 6d. higher than when the market 
closed last Friday. ‘There was active buying here the lat- 
ter part of last week by consumers who were forced to pur- 
chase by their actual needs. On Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday it is estimated that about 700 tons of pig tin was 
bought for January and February delivery. Sales were 
made yesterday and to-day at a higher price than at any 
time in 1910. There is an absence of speculation in this 
market, as many traders seem to think that regardless of the 
favorable statistics quotations are somewhat inflated. Fig- 
ures compiled by C. Mayer of the New York Metal Ex- 
change show that the total visible supply on December 31 
was 3724 tons below that of December 31, 1909. Available 
stocks in this country are still concentrated and there is no 
relief in sight for the buyer for at least 30 days. Pig tin 
sold in New York this afternoon for 39.55c. In London to- 
day the market closed with spot tin selling at £180 12s. 6d. 
and futures at £179 15s. The sales amounted to 420 tons 
of spot and 840 tons of futures. The market closed strong. 

Tin Plates.—The tin plate situation is unchanged. The 
price for 100-lb. coke plates is $3.84. 

Lead.—Prices are firm both here and in St. Louis, but 
demand is light. Outside sellers are meeting the quotation 
established by the leading interest in St. Louis but are ask- 
ing from 3 to 5 points higher in this market. The price 
in New York is 4.50c., and in St. Louis, 4.35c. 


Spelter.—The publication of the Government report on 
spelter tended to weaken the market, as it was a direct con- 
tradiction of the reports that the production of spelter had 
decreased. The statistics show that about 12,000 tons more 
was produced in 1910 than in 1909, while the consumption 
was 20,000 tons less. The statistics arrived a little earlier 
than had been expected and they occasioned no little chagrin 
among sellers who had previously declared stocks to be 
scarce. Buyers are taking so little interest in the market 
that prices are practically nominal. The market to-day was 
quoted about 5.55¢c., New York. By shopping about, spel- 
ter could possibly be picked up at less than that price. The 
Government figures show that the stocks on hand amounted 
to about 20,170 tons December 15. 


Antimony.—Prices are lower. Cookson’s is quoted at 


7.505¢. 5 Hallett’s at 7.55c.; Chinese brands, 7.25c.; Hunga- 
rian grades, from 7c. up. 
Old Metals.—Transactions are light. Dealers’ selling 
prices are nominally as follows: 
ents.—, 
Copper, heavy cut and crucible.......... 12.25 to 12.50 
Copper, BONVF Gnd Wire... ....cccccececs 11.75 to 12.00 
Copper, light and hottoms.............. 11.00 to 11.25 
SE ls weer uleieais o'ecsa aves a eee 8.25 to 8.50 
Ey Sh Siw’ arcee'e'v es «owen see se 7.00 to 7.25 
Heavy machine composition............ 11.00 to 11.25 
Ce UU MEO so vvscccsssccseices 8.00 to 8.25 
Composition turnings.................0. 9.00 to 9.50 
NS Wie a0 o'e bw <'tr's 4 0% p'4 Wie oie Bae 4.20 to 4.25 
Lead, Ns ia e.Wi wa abe ob wes ae eee 3.95 to 4.00 
ae aie soit nia e's a ok <a ad 4.30 to 4.40 


Metals, St. Louis, January 2.—Lead is quiet, quoted 
at 4.8744c.; spelter is firmer, with a range in price from 
0.30¢. to 5.45¢., both at East St, Louis. Zinc ore is held at 
$38 to $40 per ton, Joplin base. Tin is stronger at 88.65c. 
per pound; antimony (Cookson’s) unchanged at 7.85c.; lake 
copper ditto at 13.22\%c.; electrolytic ditto at 13.05c., all 
at St. Louis. The demand for finished metals was season- 
ably quiet during the past week, 

Metals, Chicago, January 4.—Several sales of casting 
copper were made last week at 12%c. ‘Tin is higher. 
Spelter is somewhat steadier. We quote Chicago prices as 
follows: Casting copper, 12%%c.; lake, 18c., in carloads, for 
prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to 8c. higher; pig tin, car- 
loads, 40c.; small lots, 42c.; lead, desilverized, 4.45c. to 
4.50c., for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.70c, to 4.75c., for 50-ton 
lots; in carloads, 244c. per 100 Ib. higher; spelter, 5.50c. to 
5.55c. ; Cookson’s antimony, 10%4c., and other grades, 9c. to 
10c., in small lots; sheet zine is $7.50, f.o.b, La Salle, in 
carloads of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we quote for less 
than carload lots: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 121c.: 
copper bottoms, 10%4c.; copper clips, 12¢c.; red brass, 1lc.: 
yellow brass, 9c.; lead pipe, 414c.; zine, 41%4c.; pewter No. 1, 
24l%c.; tin foil, 30c.; block tin pipe, 33c. 


New York Metal Market in 1910 


The year’s trading in the New York metal market in all 
non-ferrous metals in 1910 was not entirely satisfactory. 
With the exception of sensational advance in pig tin, resul- 
ant of a London corner combined with a close concentration 
of stocks in this country during the latter part of the year, 
and an interesting series of manipulations in the spelter 
market, the trade has had but little to occupy its attention 
in the way of price fluctuations. 





Copper 


Copper buying was sporadic. The history of the year’s 
trading has been a series of buying movements, followed 
by deadlocks between sellers and consumers. There were 
few material changes in copper quotations, the year closing 
with quotations on lake and electrolytic copper exactly 1c. 
per lb. lower than at the beginning of 1910. In keeping 
with the industrial boom in January, lake copper, which 
had been hovering around 13.75c., sharply advanced to 14c. 
and electrolytic was put to 13.75c. On January 13 lake 
copper went to the high price of the year, 14.12%4c., and 
electrolytic was put to 13.8744c. There was an absence of 
buyers, as many consumers had stocked up late in 1909, and 
regardless of the general industrial optimism the market 
sagged. This condition existed through February, and no 
actual demand occurred until early in March, when in a 
single week 25,000,000 Ib. was bought. The copper pro- 
ducers and sellers very wisely did not attempt to boost 
prices, and these transactions were made at 138.75c. for lake 
and 13.37\4c. for electrolytic. The publication of the sta- 
tistics of the Copper Producers’ Association, which was in- 
augurated in June, 1909, seemed to have little effect on the 
market, although about this time the statistics were showing 
a decrease in stocks, and exports were especially good. To- 
ward the end of March the market sagged and prices fell 
off until about the middle of April, when lake went down to 
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18c. and electrolytic was correspondingly low. Consumers 
assumed a sudden change of front, and there was a rush to 
buy. Liberal orders were booked, amounting probably to 
50,000,000 Ib. during April, but the market went up only 
Ye. and promptly fell back to 13c. until early in May, when 
the report again showed decreases in stocks and induced 
consumers to trade, but the buying was not very heavy. The 
market then weakened, until in June lake was down to 
12.75c. and electrolytic to 12.50c. Again consumers bought 
heavily, and it appeared plain to the sellers that those using 
the metal were in a measure in command of the situation 
and would buy only at a low price. The buying movement 
lasted no more than 10 days, and July saw a period of 
dullness, during which the metal went to the low price of 
the year, lake being freely offered at 12.62\%4c. A great deal 
of copper was bought about that time, and the buying con- 
tinued into August even against a rising market, as lake 
was gradually advanced to 13c. Consumers refused to take 
it at that price in quantities of any account, and during 
September there was so little buying that the market was 
practically nominal and slid back to 12.75c. for lake. In 
October the producers’ report showed a decrease in stocks, 
and the market began to improve steadily and conservatively. 
It reached 18c. again for lake in November and remained 
at that price for the rest of the year. Not in a number of 
years has there been such an absence of speculation in cop- 
per. It is apparent that the publication of the producers’ 
statistics has at least tended to put the market on a firmer 
basis. 


Pig Tin 


The history of the pig tin movement can be briefly 
told. There was a succession of advances during which the 
price went from 33.15c. on January 3 to 38.45c. at the end 
of the year, which was a rise of 514c. on the price at the be- 
ginning of 1910. This was due largely to the operations of 
the London syndicate which had consumers entirely at its 
mercy. Since late in August available stocks in this coun- 
try have been closely concentrated and in consequence con- 
sumers bought small quantities and only when they were 
driven by their needs. All things considered, the market 
here was an unsatisfactory one to both dealers and consum- 
ers. The leading consumer several times during the year 
lent its assistance toward putting the market on a fair basis 
for buyers. It even went so far as to offer its holdings for 
sale with a -view to keeping prices down, and on two occa- 
sions exported stocks to Europe with the effect of weakening 
the London operator’s hold. Pig tin reached the high price 
of the year December 16 when it was quoted at 40c. a lb., 
but that quotation was merely nominal as there were but 
few transactions. 


Spelter 


Manipulation in the spelter market went far toward 
keeping the consumers off, so that buying was more or less 
desultory all the year. The closing down of a number of 
spelter plants in the Kansas gas field in the fall of the year 
was given as one reason for a succession of advances in quo- 
tations, but consumers did not seem to accept the explana- 
tion and refused to buy at prices set by those who had the 
metal to sell. In keeping with quotations on other metals, 
except tin, spelter was at its high point early in the year. 
It was sold for 6.30c., New York, and 6.15c., St. Louis in 
January, but because of a decided lack of demand prices 
gradually declined until early in August when quotations 





Judicial Decisions of Interest to Manu- 
facturers 


ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET. 


Patent Inwalidated by Prior Sale of Device.—A patent 
for a machine is invalidated by the fact that the in- 
ventor sold one of the machines, without - restriction 
upon its use, more than two years before he applied for the 
patent.—United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, National Cash Register Company vs. American 
Cash Register Company, 178 Federal Reporter 79. 

Infringement of Patents.—That there were two applica- 
tions for patents pending in the Patent Office and before 
the same examiner at the same time, and no interference 
was declared, is evidence that they were not for the same 
invention, and that one patent does not anticipate the other. 
The Beckwith patent, No. 787,425, for a reservoir for stoves 
and ranges, claim 11, is not void for indefiniteness, nor for 
anticipation, but discloses patentable invention.—United 
States Circuit Court, Bastern District, Wisconsin, Beck- 
with vs. Malleable Iron Range Company 174 Federal Re- 
porter 1001. 

Loss of Rights by Delay in Applying for Patent.—One 
who, after inventing a device, postpones for five or six years 


went down to 5.20c., New York, and 5.05c., St. Louis. Then 
came the talk of shut downs in the Kansas gas fields, and 
within five weeks the metal went to 5.60c., New York, and 
a corresponding price was established in St. Louis. There 
was much talk of 6c. spelter. The producers declared that 
they could not sell the metal at a profit less than that price. 
A deadlock ensued which lasted until early in December. 
Then the sellers began to make concessions. Quotations 
gradually slid off and the year closed with spelter being of- 
fered at around 5.60c., New York, and 5.40c. to 5.45c., St. 
Louis, with few takers at those prices. 


Lead 


The lead market carried little interest during 1910. 
Prices were kept fairly steady, the market being only 20 
points lower on the last business day of the year than it 
was in January. It opened at 4.70c. and gradually went 
down to 4.35c., the low point of the year, which was reached 
in May. From that time on the leading interest took charge 
of the market here, but outside sellers were in control in 
St. Louis. The American Smelting & Refining Company 
set its price at 4.40c., New York, in August and that was 
maintained until November 18 when a further advance of 10 
points was made. The year closed with lead selling at 
4.50c., New York, and 4.40c., St. Louis. There is talk at 
this time of a scarcity of lead which seems to be borne out 
by the statements of leading producers. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, January 4, 1911. 
The stock market has reversed its form since last week’s 
report, and prices have quite uniformly moved upward, al- 
though the volume of transactions has been light. The course 
of prices on active iron and industrial stocks from Wednes- 
day of last week to Tuesday of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com.. 8 - 8% 
Allis-Chalm., pref....... 29 


Railway Spr., 7 - 82 
Beth. Steel, com.. 28%- 29 y Spr., com. 31 - 8 


Railway Spr., pref. 9154- 92 


Beth. Steel, pref.. 57 - 59 Republic, com..... 30 - 30 
Ce COs 5 5 uke Bas 84- 9% Republic, pref..... 92 92 
SS no cn area 76 - 77% eS rar 494%- 49% 
Can & Fdry, com.. 49 - 51% #£Pipe. com.............. 164 
Car & Fdry, pref. .1145¢-115 yy a Ae 50%- 52 
Steel Foundries... 43 - 455% U. 8. Steel, com... 705- 73% 
Colorado Fuel..... 30 - 31% U. S. Steel, pref. ..116%4-117 
General Electric...151 -154 Westinghouse Elec. 6514- 66 
Gr. N. ore cert.... 56%4- 57 Am. Ship, com.... 75 - 75% 
Int. Harv., com...109 -111 Chi. Pneu. Tool... 41 - 42 
Int. Harv., pref...122 -122% Cambria Steel..... 42%- 42 
Int. Pump, com... 39%- 40% Lake Sup. Corp... 28%- 29% 
Int. Pump, pref... 85 - 85%, Warwick .............- 10% 
Locomotive, com.. Crucible St., com 2 


36 - 39 Crucible St., com....... 12 
Locomotive, pref. .107%-108 Cc | 
Pressed St, com... oot. 30% Harb W. Het” oret tite TOM 

Dividends.—The Pittsburgh Coal Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1%4 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable January 25, 

The E. W. Bliss Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividends of 244 per cent. on the common and 2 
per cent. on the preferred stocks, both payable January 3. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1 per cent., payable Janu- 
ary 25. 

The Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, paid a dividend January 1 of 1% per cent. on its pre- 
ferred stock. 





application for a patent, and after the same device is pat- 
ented by another, cannot assert his patent against the second 
inventor.—United States Circuit Court, Northern District 
of Illinois, Curtain Supply Company. vs National Lock 
Washer Company, 174 Federal Reporter 45. 


Priority of Patents—A patent for a mechanical com- 
bination is not anticipated by a drawing in a prior patent 
which incidentally shows a similar arrangement of parts, 
where such arrangement is not essential to the first inven- 
tion and was not designed, adapted, or used to perform the 
function which it performs in the second invention, and 
where the first patent contains no suggestion of the way in 
which the result sought is accomplished by the second in- 
ventor. One patent is not anticipated by other patents which 
had not been granted when application for such patent was 
filed, though the other patents were prior in date.—Gray 
Telephone Pay Station Company vs. Baird Mfg. Company, 
174 Federal Reporter 417. 

Grounds for Reissue of Patent.—Before one is entitled 
to reissue of a patent, inadvertence, accident or mistake 
must be established, and the application therefor must be 
made without unreasonable delay. While the claims may 
be restricted or enlarged, they must be comprehended by the 
invention as specified in the original patent.—United States 
Circuit Court, Middle District, Pennsylvania, Bertels vs. 
Trethaway, 175 Federal Reporter 971. 
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Personal 


E. T. Pardee, who has been for some years the dis- 
trict sales manager of the Allis-Chalmers Company for 
New England, with headquarters at Boston, was recently 
transferred to Milwaukee, where he will fill a much 
larger position. 


The Toledo Machine & Tool Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
announces that G. M. Acklin is no longer connected with 
the company in the official capacity of secretary and 
treasurer. 


J. K. Dimmick has accepted the presidency and active 
management of the Dimmick Pipe Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., manufacturer of cast iron pipe, effective Jan- 
uary 1. Mr. Dimmick is senior partner in the pig iron 
and coke firm of J. K. Dimmick & Co., whose headquar- 
ters are in the Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
with branch offices at Uniontown, Pa., and Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 


F. P. Huston, sales manager of the Kempsmith Mfg. 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has left for an extended 
trip through Europe in the interests of the company. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces that 
B. C. Wurtthmann has been appointed freight solicitor, 
with office at 2 Beaver street, New York. 


Edgar Lowenthal of Lowenthal & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
representatives of Vickers Sons & Maxim’s Elco high 
speed steel, has returned from a six weeks’ visit at the 
works in Sheffield. While abroad he also called at sev- 
eral of the other interests of the company throughout 
England. 


Announcement is made by the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany and Colonial Coke Company that James McDonald 
has been appointed Western manager and H. J. Elliot 
Western sales agent, with offices in the Old Colony Build- 
ing, Van Buren and Dearborn streets, Chicago. 


R. C. Coombs, who for many years has represented 
the Stark Rolling Mill Company and the Berger Mfg. 
Company in Chicago, has severed those connections and 
is now engaged to take occupation with the Inland Steel 
Company, whose offices are in the First National Bank 
Building, Chicago. He will continue to care for his 
city trade and in addition will visit the large manu- 
facturing and jobbing interests in the northern part of 
Illinois and the State of Iowa. 


William C. Towns, master mechanic of the Wickwire 
Steel Company at its Buffalo plant on the Niagara River, 
was presented with a diamond ring by the employees of 
the plant December 31. 

Ethan Viall, Western editor of Machinery, with 
offices in the First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has resigned his position to accept a place on the 
American Machinist as associate editor. With the resig- 
nation of Mr. Viall, the publishers of Machinery have 
decided to discontinue their Cincinnati office. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company will open a sales 
office in Buffalo, N. Y., about January 15, at 1007 White 
Building, to be conducted by M. E. Gregg, under the 
direction of D. C. Guthrie of the Cleveland sales offices 
of the company. Mr. Gregg has been the company’s 
sales representative in the Buffalo district for some time. 

Herbert L. Beeler, advertising manager of the R. K. 
LeBlond Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
resigned that position, having acquired an interest in 
the John B. Morris Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
of which he becomes general manager. Henry C. Pierle. 
who has been in the employ of the LeBlond Company for 
some time, will succeed Mr. Beeler as advertising man- 
ager. 

William L. Schellenbach, formerly with the John B. 
Morris Foundry Company, Cincinnati, has resigned to 
accept a position as special mechanical engineer with the 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company. 


The Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., an- 
nounces that upon the retirement on December 31 of 
Samuel A. Benner, formerly general manager of sales, 
from his connection with the company, it was decided 
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that H. P. Bope, first vice-president, would also assume 
the title and duties of general manager of sales. 

Charles M. Schwab sailed for Europe January 3 for 
a short vacation trip, proposing to return on the same 
vessel. 


Alfred Broden, general manager of the blast furnace 
department of the Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa., 
was elected president of the Eastern Pig Iron Associa- 
tion at its regular monthly meeting in Philadelphia De- 
cember 28. 


Langdon Lea was admitted to the firm of J. Tatnall 
Lea & Co., iron and steel commission merchants, 1016 
Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa., January 2. 


Obituary 


AtrrReD A. Corey, Sr., died, December 29, at Thorn- 
dale, Chester County, Pa., where he had been living for 
two years on the old President Buchanan homestead, an 
extensive farm given to him by his son, William E. Corey, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation. Mr. 
Corey was 71 years old and was born near Braddock, 
Pa. For 20 years he was in business with his cousin, 
James B. Corey, a coal operator, but 18 years ago the 
partnership was dissolved and he retired from active 
business. He leaves a widow, two daughters and two 
sons, William E. Corey and Alfred A. Corey, Jr., super- 
intendent of the armor plate mill at the Homestead 
Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Company. 

Gustavus CuHaR_Les HENNING died at his home in New 
York City, December 30, aged 55 years. He was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and educated at the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic. In 1876 he was graduated at Stevens Institute, 
thereafter becoming inspector of material under the late 
William Hildenbrand on the Brooklyn Bridge. He 
traveled extensively abroad, introducing American test- 
ing machines, including many that were his own inven- 
tions. He was a member of the International Associa- 
tion for Testing Materials of Construction, the Iron and 
Steel Institute of Great Britain, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, the American Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Geographical Society, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


SS 


Columbia Tool Steel Company’s Salesmen.—The 
salesmen for the Columbia Tool Steel Company cele- 
brated their annual home coming at Chicago and at 
Chicago Heights December 29 and 30. The company 
had recently completed the beautiful new clubrooms at 
the works, where dinner was served to 18. The dining 
room is decorated in the old German style, one rather 
unusual feature being a piano for the use of the em- 
ployees. A banquet was tendered them in the evening 
at the Chicago Athletic Club by Frank Matthiessen, vice- 
president of the company. Prizes were awarded for the 
best selling records and pledges made for the coming 
year. The company reports a very satisfactory year, the 
increase in sales being 34 per cent. over the amount for 
the year before. 

a 


The Lackawanna Steel Company announces that 
after January 19 its general offices, now at 2 Rector 
street, New York City, will be located at its works at 
Lackawanna, Erie County, N. Y., where all correspond- 
ence and communications for the president, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, secretary, treasurer, general 
sales department and traffic department should then be 
addressed. The office of the assistant to the president 
will remain at 2 Rector street, New York City, where 
the company will also maintain a district sales office. 


The Schuylkill Haven Rolling Mill Company, Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Pa., after a long idleness, resumed opera- 
tions January 4. J. S. Hauscher, formerly of Wilming- 
ton, Del., will be in charge as general manager. 
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The Machinery Markets 


So much inventory work is being done just now by manufacturers that buying details are being neglected. 
Another week will see the end of most of this work, and machinery purchasers will then be able to give more 
attention to quotations received against inquiries they have out. In the East the outlook for business is 
goods, as there are many enterprises in sight which will call for good expenditures. Specifications out in New 
England indicate that some good trading will come forward there, as three fair sized lists are in that market, 
while two other companies are expected to buy generously in the near future. Business is gradually improv- 
ing in Cleveland. In Detroit there is an excellent outlook for a good call for machinery from the automobile 
industries. Reports from other markets are encouraging, and it is expected that within a week or. so they 


will take on a more definite tone. 


The New York Market in 1910 


NEw YORK, January 3, 1911. 

The year 1910 in the machinery trade was characterized 
by periods of unusual activity interspersed with seasons of 
depression. Never in the history of the trade was the market 
so sensitive to business changes as it was during the year 
just passed, and this condition led to some important read- 
justments in methods of selling equipment. 

The year opened with many plans for factory expansion 
well under way, while a great deal of newconstruction work 


was planned for, and as a result of over confidence orders. 


were placed more or less indiscriminately. Some classes of 
machine tools were ordered months ahead. Then came the 
first reaction of sentiment, followed by cancellations which 
were liberally accepted for a time. A succession of dull 
periods brought about a change of front on the part of man- 
ufacturers, and after much agitation in association circles 
many of them adopted stringent non-cancellation clauses. 
The result leaves the machinery market steadier at least, 
and buyers are now specifying closer to their actual needs. 

At the beginning of the year there was a good volume of 
railroad business, and machinery manufacturers who did not 
own their own foundries had great difficulty in placing or- 
ders for castings. The foundrymen were so confident of a 
good year that they, as a rule, refused to accept contracts 
covering anything more than three months’ supply. The 
leather belting manufacturers raised their prices 10 per cent. 
and encouraged by this many machinery manufacturers made 
slight advances in their quotations. The American Locomo- 
tive Company came into the market in January with requi- 
sitions for $500,000 worth of machinery for expansions, and 
later called for $150,000 worth for its automobile plant. 
Railroad lists, which had been absent from the market, 
began to appear and early in February New York machinery 
houses were bidding against inquiries for $1,000,000 worth 
of general machinery. Engine and boiler builders advanced 
their prices from 5 to 10 per cent, during that month and 
machine tools and special machinery were raised from 10 to 
15 per cent. in price. Within a week, toward the latter 
end of February, orders were placed in the New York mar- 
ket for half a million dollars’ worth of machinery covering 
a wide range of requirements. A great deal of this business 
was placed by the railroads and there were lists out from the 
carrying companies still to be heard from. The Bethlehem 
Steel Company contributed to the general prosperity during 
February and March by purchasing against an extensive list 
of machine tools, amounting approximately to $300,000. 
Machinery making plants were running to full capacity 
about this time and many of them were ordered up months 
ahead. 


The Business Reaction 


In April the trade saw something of a reaction and many 
inquiries were withdrawn, but the railroads continued to 
buy against lists issued earlier in the year. No new lists 
appeared, however, and the New York Central Railroad 
adopted a policy of sending out specifications for single ma- 
chines instead of including its requirements in one list. 
Later other roads followed suit and to-day many of them are 
issuing duplicate pages, each devoted to specifications of a 
single machine. Some dealers get several of these sheets 
while others are favored with only one or two. 


Although the railroads continued active during May, the - 


demand from the general manufacturing trade fell off. A 
great deal of complaint arose over cancellations, and the 
matter was taken up at the spring meeting of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, and many members 
declared their intention of accepting no further orders with- 
out the stipulation that cancellations would not be accepted. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad came 
out with a large list of machinery, but later announced that 
the business would not be closed for several months. Ma- 
chine tool builders, who had been informing the trade that 


they could accept no orders for certain classes of tools over 
seven or eight months delivery, announced that they were 
in a position to deliver anything called for within three or 
four months. Late in June a number of railroads withdrew 
inquiries they had issued and declared that they intended to 
buy very sparingly because of the freight rate agitation and 
other legislation affecting the carrying companies. There 
was a sudden reversion of sentiment, and the machine tool 
business especially became decidedly dull. Many manufac- 
turers who early in the year were turning down orders for 
machines for early delivery were out seeking business, as 
inquiries fell off perceptibly. 

This condition continued throughout August. About that 
time the automobile manufacturers, who had been liberal 
purchasers, withdrew from the market, and the automobile 
supply trade suffered accordingly. A good export trade de- 
veloped during September, and this helped to support the 
market, but there was almost a total absence of railroad 
buying. 

The only branch of trade that did not seem to be affected 
was the second-hand business for which a good call con- 
tinued and on which prices were well maintained. Business 
began to pick up in November and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad began to buy against the large 
list issued early’ in the year. There was a short period of 
buying, and confidence had just about been renewed when 
there came another sudden slump. The market drifted 
along. Foundrymen, who early in the year had refused to 
make long time contracts for furnishing machinery castings, 
in many instances found their plants nearly idle, and the 
machinery manufacturers were just as unwilling to talk 
business as the foundrymen had been the first of the year. 
This condition continued until three weeks ago when the 
market again took an upward trend, It slowly gathered in 
strength, and last week there was about $50,000 worth of 
business in sight in the New York market, which was a 
larger volume of live inquiries than had been before the 
trade at any time during the previous two months. 


The Outlook for the Future 


The year opens with far less business in sight than there 
was at the beginning of 1910, but the market has an en- 
couraging outlook. Many projects planned early last year 
were abandoned during the depression of the summer 
months and with a revival of trade they may reappear. It 
may be remembered that the year 1909 opened very dull in 
the machinery trade and closed decidedly strong. Condi- 
tions in 1910 were exactly the reverse, with the exception 
that the market to-day is in a better condition than it was 
eight weeks ago. Considering that the railroads and many 
enna adopted a decidedly conservative buying 
policy, it is thought that the gradual growth of business 
now under way may develop a firm and good machinery 
market. 


Railroads Will Buy Sparingly 


The strict policy of economy adopted by the railroads 
will be closely adhered to this year, according to present 
indications. A careful canvass of the important railroads, 
inquiring as to their machinery needs during the coming 
year, made by The Iron Age, has elicited replies from most 
of them which were by no means encouraging to the machin- 
ery trade. Out of more than 100 railroads addressed, no 
less than 55 have declared that they will make no improve- 
ments of any consequence, while a few others are undecided. 
In instances where reasons are given, legislation adverse to 
railroad interests is blamed for what is termed their enforced 
economy. The most important improvements contemplated 
are as follows: 

The Great Northern is planning additions to its shops 
at Everett, Wash., which will require about $100,000 to 
complete. The additions will provide for a plant for building 
and repairing both freight and passenger cars. 

The Pennsylvania will probably extend its electrical 
zone from its present Manhattan transfer at Harrison, 
N. J., about 30 miles further into that state, and the Hudson 
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& Manhattan which has taken over part of the right of way 
of the Pennsylvania into Newark, expects to complete its 
rapid transit line to Newark before the fall of 1911. The 
two companies are working in conjunction and it is ex- 
pected that when the Pennsylvania is relieved of its Newark 
traffic it will carry out its electrification plans. The Penn- 
sylvania will also buy for replacement in its Altoona, Pa., 
shops, and its large shops at Ilion, N. Y., but as yet the com- 
pany has planned nothing in the way of extension to its shop 
system. 

The Alabama Great Southern will extend its car repair 
shops at Gadsden, Ala., but with the exception of purchas- 
ing bolt machinery it has no plans for adding to its mechan- 
ical equipment. 

The Chicago & Northwestern is building an addition to 
its Chicago shops, for which mechanical equipment has been 
provided, and the company states that it has nothing in con- 
templation for the new year with the exception of ordinary 
replacements. 

The Delaware & Hudson, with main offices at 32 Nassau 
street, New York, has plans under way for considerable en- 
largements to its shop plants, but will hardly be in the mar- 
ket for machinery before 1912. 

The Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern will extend its 
line 65 miles in the Pittsburgh district and will buy 30 
engines and 2200 coal freight cars. The company also ex- 
pects to reconstruct a portion of its shops for which plans 
are now being prepared. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company 
will build a 28 stall roundhouse at Conneaut, Ohio, at an 
expense of $84,000, and a 9 stall addition to its round- 
house at Stony Island, which will cost approximately $27,000. 
The company has made an appropriation for shop tools 
amounting to $8500, which will be used for replacements 
and will add to its manufacturing facilities, 


Some Forthcoming Enterprises 


One of the largest projects calling for machinery ex- 
penditures expected to come before the trade this year is 
that of the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
which is establishing a large plant at Erie, Pa. The com- 
pany has owned a tract of land at Erie for several years, 
and it now has a large foundry and other smaller buildings 
there. It is expected eventually to erect a general machine 
shop, and inquiries now out indicate that the company’s 
plans will mature before the year is over. 

The Internationa] Nickel Company has plans under way 
for an extensive plant at Roosevelt, N. J., near Elizabeth- 
port, where it has purchased 110 acres of land which will 
probably be used by the Orford Copper Company, a branch 
of the International Nickel Company. The Orford Copper 
Company is exploiting Mone] metal, composed of copper and 
‘nickel, and it is said that the new plant will be devoted to 
the making of Monel metal sheets and castings. 

A good demand for machinery is expected to develop 
from the enterprise of the Ottoman-American Development 
Company, which has been organized by interests closely 
connected with the MacArthur Brothers Company, of New 
York. The company has obtained concessions from the 
Turkish Government and will spend about $60,000,000 in 
the construction of a number of railroad lines and for the 
development of mining properties in Turkey. 

The Corn Products Refining Company, 26 Broadway, 
New York, is expected to be a good customer in the machin- 
ery market during the year as the company is arranging to 
make extensive additions to its large Argo works in the sub- 
urbs of Chicago. The company has about 100 acres of land 
there, 25 acres of which are now occupied by®buildings. The 
plans under way will provide for structures to practically 
cover the rest of its property. In addition to buying a large 
amount of power equipment the company will purchase a 
great deal in the way of special machinery. 

The Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston, Mass., 
which bought a large tract of land on Frelinghuysen and 
Evergreen avenues, Newark, N. J., expects to erect a build- 
ing for the manufacture of frames for safety razors and 
safety razor blades at a cost of $200,000. The first build- 
ing to be erected will be 81x 200 ft. and will be of saw 
tooth construction. The company proposes to install a power 
plant of 500 hp. in addition to special steel making and 
grinding equipment. 


The Week’s News 


The week’s trading in the New York market has been 
devoid of developments. Buyers placed orders against a 
good volume of scattered inquiries but the holiday season 
naturally interfered with trading to some extent. The rail- 
roads are out of the market in this territory. Inquiries in- 
creased yesterday and to-day and most of them are of a na- 
ture to indicate that a good business will follow. Second- 
hand machinery continues in unusually good demand and 
used machine tools especially are bringing high prices. 





The Union Tool Steel Company, with principal offices 
at Plainfield, and works at Annandale, N. J., has been or- 
ganized to succeed to the business of George W. Astle of 
Annandale, manufacturer of mill picks and facing hammers. 
The ‘new company will continue the manufacture of these 
tools, together with brick masons’ trowels, brick hammers, 
stone masons’ tools and cement workers tools. A 40-ft. 
extension has been made to the hammer shops, a 20-ft. ad- 
dition to the grinding shop and a new engine and boiler 
house has been erected. The machinery installed includes a 
45-hp. Chandler & Taylor engine, one 60-hp. Ames return 
flue boiler, one C. C. Bradley & Son compact hammer, one 
double column polishing and buffing lathe and a power hack 
saw. No further improvements are contemplated at present. 
T. F. Budlong, who for 20 years was secretary and treasurer 
of the Taylor Iron & Steel Company of High Bridge, N, J., 
is president of the company, George W. Astle vice-president 
and L. R. Budlong secretary and treasurer. 

The Bayonne Launch Company, Bayonne, N. J., has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture 
launches and power boats. ‘The company is erecting a build- 
ing, 40x60 ft., clear story, at the foot of Thirty-sixth 
street and New York Bay, which will be equipped with the 
most modern woodworking machinery, operated with electric 
power. L. R. Schellenberger is secretary and treasurer. 

The Marsh Valve Company, Dunkirk, N. Y., has been 
incorporated, with $250,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
a patented quick opening, double seal radiator valve. The 
company has opened a sales office in the Flatiron Building, 
New York. Its general offices are located at 305 Central 


- avenue, Dunkirk, 


City Engineer BE. A. Fisher, Rochester, N. Y., is pre- 
paring plans and specifications for garbage disposal plant to 
be constructed by the city and for which the Common Coun- 
cil has appropriated $100,000. 

Health Officer Dr. Charles F. Clowe, of the city of 
Schenectady, N. Y., has recommended the construction of a 
garbarge disposal plant by the city, and action upon the 
matter is to be taken at once, 

The Fireproof Film Company of Rochester has con- 
tracted for the erection of a factory 55x 520 ft., three 
stories, at Dewey and Ridgeway avenues, which will cost 
approximately $100,000. Henry Kuhn is president of the 
company. 

Anthony Mosher & Son, carriage manufacturers, 397 
Sheridan avenue, Albany, N. Y., are having plans prepared 
for a two-story brick factory building which they will erect 
on Sheridan avenue early in the spring. 

The Buffalo Receptacle Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000, and will 
establish a plant in that city for the manufacture of garbage 
eans and refuse receptacles. Considerable machinery will 
be required in the way of shears, punches, presses, riveters, 
&ce. Gustave Steinwachs, 1047 Genesee street, is manager. 

The Pure Carbon Company, Wellsville, N. Y., has been 
incorporated and will erect and equip a factory building at 
Wellsville adjoining the Kerr Turbine Company’s plant at 
South Main and Dyke streets. 

The city of Batavia, N. Y., is contemplating the con- 
struction of a garbage incineration plant, plans for which 
have been completed by city engineer R. A. Wentworth and 
will be submitted to the Board of Aldermen January 11. 

The Delaware & Hudson Company is completing plans 
for the erection of extensive repair shops at Albany which, 
with the requisite equipment, will call for the expenditure 
of betweem $1,500,000 and $2,000,000. It is expected that 
when the new shops are completed all of the company’s 
heavy repair work for cars and locomotives will be central- 
ized at Albany. 

The Augustine Rotary Engine Company, 738 Ellicott 
Square Building, Buffalo, N. Y:, has completed plans for 
additions, 50x 100 -ft., three stories, and 25x50 ft., two 
stories, which it will make to its plant at Elmwood avenue 
and the International Bridge branch of the Brie Railroad 
Work will be commenced early next spring. 

The Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, N. Y., has let con- 
tract to the Turner Construction Company, New York, for 
construction of a one-story and gallery building for the 
manufacture of frogs and switches, which it will add to its 
plant at a cost of $30,000. 

The Beverwyck Brewing Company, Albany, N. Y., will 
erect and equip a two-story bottling works, contract for the 
building, to cost $25,000, has been let. 

The factory building of the Electrolytic Products Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., is approaching completion on the com- 
pany’s two-acre site at Elmwood and Hertel avenues, and 
manufacturing operations will be commenced as soon as the 
equipment is installed. The principal product of the com- 
pany at the outset will be a seamless and solderless radiator 
for automobiles,.made by the electrolytic process, under 
patents ‘of Henry Porzel, the company’s superintendent. 
Henry C. Steul is president and Frank A. Abbott secretary. 
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Chicago 
Cuicaeo, Inu., January 3, 1911. 

The year opens with a very satisfactory volume of in- 
quiries in the hands of dealers, who are encouraged to hope 
for an upward swing in their business in January. The 
railroads are figuring quietly on a considerable amount of 
business, without sending out inquiries or making their 
wants known to more than a few favored interests. In the 
manufacturing field of machine tool buyers there is a very 
encouraging growth in the volume of inquiries. A large pro- 
portion of this business is of a tentative character. Buyers 
are getting prices and investigating but in many cases they 
explain frankly that they will not actually place the bus- 
iness until there is a definite turn in affairs, or until they 
feel more confidence in going on with improvements and ex- 
tensions which will necessitate the purchase of new tools. 
This waiting state has been quite general among industrial 
interests in the West during the past six months. Everyone 
has been waiting for someone else. During the fall the 
bankers were very conservative and advised against any 
preparations for an increase in production but now that 
money is becoming easier there is a general expectation that 
the turn in the tide is not so far ahead. The unexpected 
growth in the automobile trade two years ago contributed 
very largely to the demand for machine tools in 1909. The 
automobile people kept on buying during the first half of 
1910 but cancellations of their orders during the summer 
and fall practically wiped out this market for the machinery 
dealer and proved a great disappointment. The depression 
in the railway equipment industries has also been a factor 
in the market. It will require considerable growth in the 
general market for machine tools to offset these losses. Dur- 
ing December, however, conditions have been more encourag- 
ing than for a long time. 

The Lalor Wagon Company, Chicago, has been incor- 
porated with $200,000 capital stock. The incorporators are 
M. W. Lalor, D. K. Lindout and J. C. K. Lindout. 

The Standard Oil Company proposes to expend $2,000,- 
000 for improvements at the refining plant at Wood River, 
Ill. Work on a new building will be started in January, 
and the present working force will be increased to 700 men 
when the improvements are completed. The company, since 
its location at Wood River six years ago, has already ex- 
pended nearly $3,000,000. It has seven filtering plants and 
24 crude oil stills in operation. 





Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 3, 1911. 

Purchases of machine tools or general equipment during 
the holiday week were, as might be expected, very meager. The 
month of December was a dull one, both with manufacturers 
and merchants, but from incomplete reports the volume of 
the year’s business will probably not show up as badly as 
would seem to be indicated by that done in the second half. 
Manufacturers in many lines had a very satisfactory trade 
during the first six months of 1910, a good share of which 
was carried over into the second half and enabled them, 
even though the demand fell off sharply during the latter 
period, to maintain fairly active conditions during a good 
part of the last six months. In a few cases, particularly 
makers of special tools, the volume of business for the 
year is reported to have been in excess of that in 1909. It 
is difficult at this time to give any definite idea regarding 
the prospects for business in 1911. While a number of good 
propositions are under consideration, prospective buyers are 
for the most part making haste slowly, and, until the gen- 
eral iron and steel business shows some indication of greater 
activity, purchases will likely be made on a conservative 
basis. 

The Elwood Ivins Tube Works has taken quite as much 
business in 1910 as in the previous year, and is now well 
fixed with orders. This concern has made a number of im- 
provements to its plant during the past year and contem- 
plates further extensions this year, although their exact 
nature has not yet been definitely decided. 

The Pennsylvania Shafting Company, Spring City, Pa., 
reports a much more satisfactory year in 1910 than in the 
year previous. A new plant was erected during the past 
year for the manufacture of cold rolled flats, squares and 
hexagon bars. While current orders are not quite so large 
business is said to be satisfactory. One of the buildings of 
the company’s plant was destroyed by fire on December 24. 
Rebuilding will be started at once and it is probable thot in 
the process of reconstruction, the efficiency of the plant will 
be increased. 

The Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., has re- 


ceived orders for the punching and shearing machinery to 
be installed in the new structural shop of Dietrich Brothers, 
Baltimore, Md., also for three boiler shop equipments for the 
Missouri Pacific Railway at Falls City, Kansas City, and 
Hoisington. An order for large plate shears for export to 
Australia has also been recently taken. Inquiries which 
have recently been received, lead this company to believe 
that business early in 1911 will be fair. 

Current reports that the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany would erect a pipe mill at West Conshohocken, Pa., 
are erroneous. The company has purchased land at that 
place, with a view that when it had outgrown the present 
facilities of its Merion & Radnor Gas & Electric Company’s 
plant at Ardmore, Pa., a new plant might be erected at 
West Conshohocken, to supply the Merion, Radnor and Con- 
shohocken districts. 

Revised plans are in preparation, it is said, for the new 
plant to be erected for the S, S. Wenzall Machine Company 
at Fiftieth street and Parkside avenue, while bids on revised 
plans for an eight-story manufacturing building, to be 
erected for John H. Smaltz, at Eleventh and Race streets, 
are being taken. 

Joseph F. Hasskarl, acting director, Department of 
Wharves, Docks and Ferries, city of Philadelphia, will take 
bids until January 20 for the construction of a superstruc- 
ture on Vine street pier, Delaware River. The estimated 
cost of the work is $400,000, although but $200,000 is now 
available, and the contractor will be obliged to enter into 
supplementary contract or contracts to complete the work. 
Plans and specifications may be had from the Department 
of Wharves, Docks and Ferries, Bourse Building. 

Plans are about completed by Ballenger & Perrot, -en- 
gineers, for a four-story garage, 80 x 105 ft., to be erected 
for Douredore Brothers at 2314, 2316, 2318 Market street. 
Estimates will be asked for early in the year. 








Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OnI0, January 3, 1911. 

January, 1911, is the beginning of a year that is claimed 
by most machinery manufacturers and dealers in this sec- 
tion to hold out a more promising future than did 1910 at 
its commencement. However, actual business booked dur- 
ing the latter part of 1910 was somewhat disappointing in 
many lines. Automobile manufacturers were the best ma- 
chine tool customers during the early part of the year, and 
when this business slumped off tool builders had to turn to 
the general trade for support, as the railroads bought only 
sparingly. For 1911 a large railroad business is anticipated, 
as it seems an impossible proposition, for several of the 
larger lines, especially, to keep out of the market much 
longer, 


Lately a number of machine tool builders have been ac- 
cumulating stocks, although a small number of them have 
picked up enough business to keep running on average time 
without having to resort to this to any great extent, and 
stocks on hand now would probably not exceed those carried 
at the corresponding period of last year. 

Many additions were made to manufacturing plants in 
the Cincinnati district during the past 12 months. Among 
the latest completed factories is that of the Cincinnati Bick- 
ford Tool Company in Oakley, in which is now being in- 
stalled the necessary equipment moved from the company’s 
two old Cincinnati locations. Other Oakley plants that have 
been put in operation include that of the Cincinnati Planer 
Company, Triumph Electric & Mfg. Company, the Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Company and the Incandescent Light 
& Stove Company. The Victor Safe & Lock Company’s Nor- 
wood factory, just completed, is one of the largest of its 
kind in the world. On Bastern avenue the Charles Boldt 
Glass Company and the R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Com- 
pany have both made large additions to their manufacturing 
facilities, and the latter company now has under construction 
a building that will be used mainly in the manufacture of 
its milling machines. In the West End section the Lunken- 
heimer Company is now occupying a new addition, giving it 
200,000 sq. ft. more floor space. The Hisey-Wolf Machine 
Tool Company is moving into its new home on Colerain 
avenue, and farther out the Cincinnati Grinder Company 
and the M. L. Andrews Company are jointly occupying a 
recently constructed building. The American Valve & Meter 
Company will soon move to its new quarters on Spring 
Grove avenue, and almost opposite is a large addition just 
built by the Ohio Pattern Works. The United States Dlec- 
trical Tool Company has under way a new plant that will 
greatly increase its output. The Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Company built a pattern shop and the Schacht Mfg. 
Company will soon have in full operation a strictly modern 
factory for turning out automobiles and trucks. The John 
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B. Morris Foundry Company recently completed shops in 
which it will manufacture the Schellenbach lathe. From a 
construction standpoint, 1910 shows up well, and indications 
are that the improvements for the present year will at least 
equal those of the year just passed. 

Kirk & Blum, Cincinnati, sheet metal workers, have de- 
cided to double their present plant’s capacity and are work- 
ing on plans for a building that will be two stories 40 x 150 
ft., and of brick construction. The site has not been se- 
lected. 

The Cincinnati Bickford Tool Company has practically 
all of its machinery moved into its new plant at Oakley, and 
will probably have it in full operation within the next 30 
days. . 

At a stockholders meeting December 31, the name of the 
Rahn Carpenter Company, Cincinnati, manufacturer of ma- 
chine tools, was changed to the Rahn-Larmon Company. 
John Rahn, Jr., was elected president and general man- 
ager, and A. J. Larmon, secretary and treasurer. 

The American Too] Works Company, Cincinnati, is mak- 
ing a number of inside improvements to its plant, among 
them is a concrete wood-covered floor for its assembling 
room. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the Mowry Car 
Wheel Works, Cincinnati, will be held at the company’s of- 
fices 2401 Eastern avenue, January 10. Five directors are to 
be elected. 

To mine coal, the Wilsonburg Fuel Company has been 
incorporated at Grafton, W. Va., with $25,000 capital stock, 
by D. E. Brown, A. J. Glenn, L. B. Stevens and A. G. Bart- 
lett, all of Clarksburg, W. Va., and E. C. Feather, of New- 
burg, W. Va. 

The Crane & Breed Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, manu- 
facturer of undertakers’ supplies, is now occupying its new 
plant addition. The new structure is of steel and concrete 
construction, five stories and cost over $250,000 to build. 

Woolcott Brothers, Winchester, Ky., expect to commence 
work early in the spring on a four story brick flour mill, to 
be erected at Lexington, Ky. 

The Dentler Mfg. Company has been incorporated at 
Wheeling, W. Va., with $10,000 capital sock, by W. L. Dent- 
ler, Jacob Loomis, Charles E. Lynn, 8. M. Noyes and A. B. 
Woodruff, all of Wheeling. It is the announced purpose of 
the company to do a general foundry business, including the 
manufacture of grate bars. 

It is stated that the local branch of the Iron Molders’ 
Union has effected a settlement with employers whereby an 
increase of 5 per cent. in wages is allowed. This agreement 
will last for one year and will quiet all talk of a strike on 
the part of the molders, which is understood, was to be 
called the first week in January. 





New England 
Boston, MASs., January 3, 1911. 
Review of the Year 


The past year in New England was characterized by vary- 
ing experiences. No even depression developed, neither were 
conditions uniformly good. Some lines averaged an excel- 
lent twelve months, while others fell below the normal. 
Even in the same industry, where manufacturers or dealers 
are in direct competition, the individual curves of sales 
crossed and recrossed, up and down. The market lacked 
consistency. The average was neither very high nor discour- 
aging. Omitting November and December, the figure should 
be fully normal. 


The year opened well. Business everywhere in the metal 
lines enjoyed an excellent spring trade. The summer was 
not altogether disappointing, until the automobile industry 
entered into its slump. The early autumn saw some revival, 
and September and October were fair months with many 
houses. Experiences for November varied widely. Decem- 
ber was dull, with indications of improvement during its 
closing fortnight. 

The partial collapse of the automobile trade was the 
principal factor of the year. It affected the builders more 
than it did the New England dealers, because there are not 
many automobile factories in this territory. Shops that 
were running to full capacity were suddenly confronted with 
numerous cancellations, which under the custom then pre- 
vailing, they were compelled to accept. A complete reversal 
of the market came as a bolt out of the clear sky. 

The automobile business should come back to some ex- 
tent during 1911. The builders of pleasure cars are read- 
justing themselves to the new conditions. Curtailment is the 
rule, but at the same time the effort is being made to secure 
the most economical methods of production, which means re- 
placements. The commercial car is a promising proposition 


for the immediate future, in the probable effect upon the ma- 
chinery trade. The market is growing rapidly. The com- 
mercial car is being taken up by the builders of pleasure 
vehicles, and developed as a department of its own. So 
special has become the machinery used in automobile fac- 
tories that equipment for the heavier vehicles will have to be 
purchased, much of that used in manufacturing light cars 
being ill adapted to the new purpose. 

The railroads are coming into greater prominence as 
buyers. The men who as salesmen for railroad supplies are 
closest in touch with the trade assert that the companies are 
beginning to buy closer to their requirements, and have no 
stocks of supplies of any sort. In New England a large 
amount of machinery will be purchased, notably by the Bos- 
ton & Maine system, during the new year. 

The supply business has exceeded all records, including 
the big year, 1906, the former high mark. This feature of 
the trade is the more promising because of the fact that the 
stockrooms of customers are still practically empty. With 
machine tools the year’s totals are well below the previous 
big year. Where the two lines are combined in one house, 
the machine tool end has pulled down the total to a good 
average business. 

Of large customers, the electric business is fairly active 
in all of its varied lines, some of which are very busy. Shoe 
machinery has played an interesting role during the year, 
in the establishment of a great competing company, which 
was later sold out to the United Shoe Machinery Company. 
The corporation is now further concentrating the industry 
at Beverly, Mass., where large extensions are planned. The 
textile machinery people found business somewhat unsatis- 
factory during the last half of the year, and the same is true 
of paper machinery. The steam engine builders are not do- 
ing a rushing trade. Certain special lines of machinery that 
go chiefly to the export trade are normally busy. Export 
trade generally seems to be improving. 

The year has seen an average amount of shop and mill 
construction, and announcements already made, coupled with 
plans not yet given to the public, indicate that 1911 will see 
an even greater growth of New England’s industries, includ- 
ing machinery. 

The trade is watching with eager interest the develop- 
ments of the coming two months, in the hope that signs 
already noted will prove harbingers of a return of general 
industrial activity. 

A sufficient number of favorable indications have come 
to light within the past week or two to give the machinery 
people greater confidence in the future. Current orders are 
not of large volume, naturally, in the face of the holidays 
and inventory taking. Inquiries are good, however, several 
lists being out, including those of the Lamson Consolidated 
Store Service Company, 161 Devonshire street, Boston; the 
Lake Torpedo Boat Company, Bridgeport, Conn., and the 
Guiler Engineering Company, 10 Broad street, Boston. 


The Week’s News 


Marcus Mason & Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer 
of coffee and sugar machinery, which is controlled by the 
Guiler Engineering Company, 10 Broad street, Boston, is 
in the market for a considerable list of equipment, includ- 
ing a three ton electric travelling crane; a 36-in. pulley 
lathe, 36-in, engine lathe, with 14-ft. bed; 16-in. turret lathe; 
18-in. engine lathe, with 12-ft. bed, 48-in. planer, with three 
heads; 6-ft. boring mill; horizontal boring mill; three spin- 
dle 20-in. gang drill, disc grinder, combination punch and 
shear, horizontal punch, 8-ft. rolls, bending machine, mor- 
tising machine, tenon machine, patternmaker’s lathe and a 
24-in. rotary planer. The company has acquired 7% acres 
of land at South Framingham, where its new plant is under 
construction, the foundation being practically completed, 
while the erection of the steel work will begin within a 
fortnight. The initial unit of the works will consist of two 
buildings, each 70 x 175 ft., set together so that one heavy 
fireproof wall serves for both. One building will be de- 
voted to the machine shop and plate department, the other 
to woodworking shop, shipping department, &c. The offices 
will have a building of their own. The present shops on 
Union street, Worcester, are inadequate, the business has 
grown very rapidly since it came into the possession of the 
Guiler Company four years ago. Full equipments for the 
cultivation and preparation of coffee and sugar are produced. 
The new plant will quadruple manufacturing capacity. The 
equipment at Worcester will be moved to South Framing- 
ham. The company plans to do a general machine business 
as well as to take care of its own lines. The matter of 
power is still under consideration, 

The Gurney Heater Company, Franklin and Pearl 
streets, Boston, will not complete its new works at South 
Framingham until the warm weather. The plant will be a 
very large one, the plans calling for 175,000 sq. ft. of man- 
ufacturing space. The entire equipment will be new and 
nothing but the electrical apparatus has been contracted 
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for. In the spring the company will be in the market for a 
long list of machinery of various sorts, including machine 
tools, and also for cranes and other apparatus for the 
economical handling of the product. 

The plans of the Ames Plow Company, Boston and 
Worcester, Mass., for its works in the immediate neighbor- 
hood with the Marcus Mason & Co., and the Gurney Heater 
Company, call for a general manufacturing building 200 x 
825 ft. and one story; a building to be divided to give a 
space 60 x 180 ft. for the foundry and a similar area for the 


forgeshop; and a storehouse which will be two stories in. 


the beginning, but arranged to go higher when the need shall 
demand additional space. The company has an edequate 
engine, but will require electrical equipment, as well a8 a 
considerable amount of machine tools and other manufac- 
turing machinery. 

The Lake Torpedo Boat Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
manufacturer of submarine torpedo boats, will be in the 
market for a horizontal cylinder boring machine, a turret 
lathe, boring mill, universal milling machine and lathes, 
and possibly for a small punch and an angle shear. The 
company has just completed an enlargement of its plate 
shop, making the structure 40 x 160 ft., and is now adding 
a 50 x 79 ft. extension to its machine shop. 

The Brunelle Boiler Company, 10 Coburn avenue, Wor- 
cester, Mass., manufacturer of steam and hot water heaters 
and heating specialties, has been incorporated, with some 
change of management, and proposes to increase the capac- 
ity of its works in the near future. F. X. Brunelle is the 
president, and J. A. Gervais, treasurer. 

New England is directly interested in the organization 


‘of the National Boat & Engine Company, because the West 


Mystic Mfg. Company, West Mystic, Conn., is one of the 
companies which will be consolidated under the plans of the 
promoters. Allen H. Thompson, secretary and treasurer of 
the West Mystic Company, is a director of the new corpora- 
tion, which, according to the statement, will take full owner- 
ship of the various properties, 

The Windham Handle Company, South Windham, Conn., 
manufacturer of handles for axes, picks, hammers and edge 
tools, will remove the business to Willimantic, where a fac- 
tory building has been secured. W. F. Maine, the proprietor, 
states that a considerable amount of pulleys, supplies, &c., 
will be required. A complete equipment of individual mo- 
tors has been purchased. 

The Peck Clark Company, Inc., Brookfield, Vt., has 
taken over the business of the Peck-Clark Company, which 
was established in Brookfield in 1835, and has purchused 
the French-Watson property at Hartford, Vt., and will re- 
move there in the spring. No new factory will be erected. 
The company manufactures forks, hoes, rakes, can dogs and 
timber carriers, 

The Hartford Automobile Parts Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has increased its capital stock by $48,600, to take 
care of investments already made and to provide additional 
working capital. 

The Williams Sealing Corporation, Waterbury, Conn., 
manufacturer of bottle and jar caps, has increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $150,000. The new money will be 
used for the purpose of additional machinery, orders for 
which have been placed. The present factory has space to 
permit of the installation of the equipment. 

L. M. Linnell, West Gardiner, Me., states that the 1300 
acres of land in Canaan and Skowhegan, Me., which he pro- 
poses to submit to mining operations, is rich in brown ore, 
used only for the manufacture of iron. He plans to estab- 
lish a shipping mine in the near future and believes that 
the location will render cost of production and shipping 
charges much less than in some Western localities where 
ore is mined. 

—- Oe 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 3, 1911. 

Local machine tool and machinery ‘dealers look for a 
gradual improvement in the volume of orders. <A decided re- 
vival is not expected during the next two weeks but the fair 
volume of inquiries that came in during December, the 
greater part of which are still pending, will result, it is be- 
lieved, in considerable business during the latter part of the 
month. During the week the market was exceedingly quiet, 
few orders coming out except for single tools, as is usual 
during the holiday season. Manufacturers are busy taking 
inventories and a number of plants were partially shut down 
during the week. 

The outlook for a good demand for heavy handling ma- 
chinery is quite promising. Some good sized work in the 
line of coal and ore handling plants is in prospect and is ex- 
pected to come out early in the year, not yet having reached 
the point of asking for bids. While the past year had a 








quiet ending in most metal working lines manufacturers gen- 
erally take an optimistic view of the situation and, basing 
their belief on the general conditions throughout the country, 
look for satisfactory year during 1911. 

A new plant in the rubber industry in Akron, Ohio, to 
be known as the Federal Waterproofing Company, will be 
established early in the year. The company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by H. B. Ball, 
W. H. Miller, F. 8. Nash, H. H. McClosky and R. A. Car- 
roll. It is stated that the plant will be located in one of 
the new additions at the plant of the Goodyear company. 

The Cleveland office of the Detroit Stoker Company re- 
ports the receipt recently of the following orders for De- 
troit automatic stokers: Harvey Brothers, Cleveland, 
stokers for two 250-hp. boilers, for heating and lighting 
plant; Glidden Varnish Company, Cleveland, for 150-hp. 
boiler; Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, for a 
300-hp. boiler; the Rauch & Lang Carriage Company, 
Cleveland, for 250-hp. boiler; the Great Lakes Engineering 
Works, for four 450-hp. boilers for its new Ashtabula plant, 
and four stokers for public school buildings in Cleveland. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, re- 
ports the outlook good for orders for ore and coal handling 
machinery during the early part of the new year, several 
contracts now being in prospect. This company has recently 
secured an order for a coal handling plant to be erected 
at Tobata, Japan, this to be a duplicate of one built by the 
Brown company at the same point a few years ago. 

The West Steel Casting Company, Cleveland, will en- 
large its present foundry by an extension that will enable 
the company to double its present capacity. When installing 
its original equipment provision was made for an enlarged 
capacity and the addition will provide the additional floor 
space required. No-new equipment will be purchased. 

The Columbus Machine Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
under consideration the removal of its plant to some more 
desirable location in a smaller city. 

To provide room for further plant extensions as they are 
needed, the Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio, has pur- 
chased a 2% acre tract of land immediately adjoining its 
present plant. 

The Limbert Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ohio, has been 
organized with a capital stock of $20,000 to manufacture a 
flue blower, the invention of S. H. Limbert, who will be 
the president of the company. Offices have been opened in 
the Bushnell Building. 

The Niles Iron & Steel Roofing Company, Niles, Ohio, 
formerly doing business under a partnership arrangement, 
has been incorporated with $40,000 capital stock. The in- 
corporators are W. H. Pritchard, P. BE. Pritchard, Ruth 
Naylor, Annie E. Pritchard and Olive V. Pritchard. 





Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, MD., January 3, 1911. 

As far as the machine tool trade is concerned, neither 
manufacturers nor merchants, as a rule, offer very opti- 
mistic reports, either as to the past month’s business or 
that for the entire year. Buying was fairly active early 
in 1910, but declined rapidly during the second half, and in 
the last quarter was almost at a standstill. In other lines 
identified with the iron and steel trades more favorable 
conditions are noted, although the decline in activity during 
the last three or four months was almost universal. Build- 
ing work in Baltimore was extensive, particularly of the 
large office building and warehouse classes, resulting in a 
very satisfactory business for structural materials, power 
installations, elevator end smaller machinery equipment. 
Fabricators of structural material had a record year. A 
large amount of work was carried over from 1909, which 
together with a fair amount of new work, kept plants 
operating at utmost capacities during the greater part of 
the first eight months; as the decline became sharper, 
operative work decreased, and at the close of the year 
represented on an average about 50 per cent. of the ca- 
pacity. It is estimated that during 1910 the aggregate ton- 
nage of structural work placed in Baltimore and nearby, 
was from 40,000 to 50,000 tons. Merchants report a very 
fair business in boiler and engine work, a good share of 
which has been power equipment in buildings. From this 
same source there developed an unusual demand for heat- 
ing and ventilating work, and engineers in that branch of 
the trade have exceeded all previous records in volume of 
business taken, Machine shop supplies have been in ir- 
regular demand throughout the year, but the aggregate busi- 
ness will, it is believed, about equal the average. Con- 
tractors’ supply and equipment merchants report a rather 
quiet business, due to a large extent to inactivity of the 
railroads. Conditions varied considerably in the foundry 
trade. The light demand for machinery resulted in makers 
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of that class of work operating below normal] capacity, 
while the heavy demand for castings entering into building 
construction kept foundries producing castings of that class 
pretty fully occupied. Municipal work of various kinds 
contributed a good share of business to the different branches 
of the trade, and there is a good prospect for further activity 
during 1911 from the various city departments. The year 
has not been without difficulties between labor and em- 
ployer. Iron molders and pipe fitters, among others, made 
demands for wage advances. The molders’ strike is still 
on, although foundries are in no way inconvenienced; in 
other branches of the trade, arbitration prevailed, after de- 
lays of various periods. 

Proposals will be taken during the week for a central 
power plant, comprising boilers, engines and generators, as 
well as heating and ventilating systems for a new Blind 
Asylum being erected at Overlae, Baltimore county, Md. 
Charles L. Reeder, Baltimore, Md., is the engineer. 

Stein Brothers are erecting an addition to the plant of 
the Joseph Kavanaugh Company, coppersmith, Pratt street 
and Central avenue. The new building will be two stories, 
14 x 60 ft. 

The Baltimore Siegwart Beam Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $150,000. Land covering an 
area of about six acres has been acquired at Curtis Bay, and 
plans are under way for the erection of a plant to manufac- 
ture the Siegwart beams, which are of hollow reinforced 
concrete construction. 

The Ellicott Machine Works reports business during 
1910 to have been up to the normal average. The plant has 
been operated on a fairly even basis and considerable work 
in heavy dredging machinery is now in prospect. This con- 
cern materially increased in machine shop facilities during 
the year. 

Proposals are being made on a new Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association building to be erected in Columbia, S. C. 
About 250 tons of structural steel work will be required. 
Strand & LaFaye, Columbia, S. C., are the architects and 
engineers. 

Bids for a new factory for the Canton Box Company, 
manufacturer of wooden boxes, will be taken to-day. The 
building is to be of structural steel frame, requiring about 
120 tons of material. 

John Dadt has taken a number of orders for special ma- 
chinery recently, principally, however, for tobacco manufac- 
ture. Some good business in elevator and general machine 
work is pending. Continued activity throughout the year 
is reported, although the largest volume of business was done 
during the first eight months of the year. An average bus- 
iness is reported in machine shop and general supplies. 

Plans have been practically completed for the new 
power house for the Union Power Company, Hagerstown, 
Md., and the engineer, O. G. Keilholtz, Continental Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md., will, it is stated, be ready to take bids 
at an early date. 

The Baltimore Retort & Fire Brick Company reports a 
very satisfactory volume of business during the past month, 
exceeding that for a like period in 1909. Recent orders in- 
clude two benches of gas retorts for the Orlando Gas Light 
& Fuel Company, Orlando, Fla., and one bench of retorts 
for the Lock Haven Gas Light & Power Company, Lock 
Haven, Pa., as well as a large number of orders for special 
and genera! fire brick shapes. The year’s business shows 
an average increase over that for 1909. 

The award of contract for the erection of the proposed 
new building for the Baltimore Bargain House has been 
temporarily held up, pending some changes in plans and re- 
vision in estimates. 

The T. C. Bashor Company reports a record volume of 
business during the year, even though the closing months 
have been rather inactive. In heating and ventilating en 
gineering work business was extremely heavy. A fair bus- 
iness in boiler and tank work is reported, while a very sat- 
isfactory trade in engines has been done. Recent orders for 
tank work include some good contracts for acid tanks for th2 
Atlantic Fertilizer Works, Baltimore, Md. 

The Crook-Kries Company has the contract for the heat- 
ing and power plant for the new addition to the Mercy Hos- 
pital. Two Erie Ball engines, direct connected with electric 
generators, will be supplied. A number of contracts for gen- 
era] heating installations have also been booked. This con- 
cern reports a very satisfactory volume of business during 
the year and is carrying considerable work over into 1911. 

The Department of Public Improvement, sub-department 
of the city engineer, Baltimore city, will take bids yntil Jan- 
uary 11 for a quantity of supplies and materials to ‘be fur- 
nished during 1911. Separate proposals will be received, 
among others, for tools and hardware, paints and oils, sewer 
traps, inlet covers, cast iron manhole covers and frames and 
miscellaneous materials. Specifications may be obtained 
from B. T. Fendall, city engineer. 

Bartlett, Haywood & Co. have had a normal year. While 


general business fell off at times, a number of large orders 
enabled the various departments of the plant to maintain 
about an average rate of production. This firm still has 
under consideration a material addition to its machine shop, 
both in the way of buildings and equipment, but, in view of 
decreased business activity toward the close of the year, is 
holding the matter in abeyance. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will receive bids until] January 10 for the con- 
struction of a central heating plant and boiler house at M 
Street High, Simmons and Douglass Schools in that city. 
Information may be obtained form the chief clerk, Engineer- 
ing Department, Room 427, District Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Sealed proposals will be received on February 1, 1911, 
by F. W. Keating, superintendent of the Maryland Asylum 
and Training School for the Feeble Minded, Owings Mills, 
Baltimore county, Md., for the erection of a number of 
buildings in connection with that institution, including a 
manual training and assembly building, a single and a double 
dormitory and day room building, and a dining room and 
dormitory building, according to plans by Ellicott & Emmart, 
architects, Union Trust Building, Baltimore, Md., from 
whom plans may be obtained on payment of a small deposit. 

The Baltimore Bridge Company reports the past year 
to have been the largest in point of tonnage output which 
it had ever had. A large amount of work was carried over 
from 1909, which together with new business kept all de- 
partments exceedingly active during the greater portion of 
the year. During the closing months of the year, however, 
business dropped off considerably, and during December the 
plant was operated at about 50 per cent. of capacity, with 
sufficient work on the books to keep it so engaged for several 
months ahead. Among recent orders taken by this com- 
pany was one for a 150 ft. bridge span for export to Costa 
Rico. 

The Chesapeake Iron Works has recently taken con- 
tracts for structural steel] work for a new bottling house 
for the Fred. Bauernschmidt Brewing Company, Baltimore, 
Md., and a moderate structural job for a new hotel at 
Silver Springs, Md., together with a fair amount of mis- 
cellaneous work. On the whole the volume of business 
taken during December was about normal and larger than 
that of the previous month. The output for the year was 
the largest in the history of the plant, although the bulk of 
the business was done during the first nine months of the 
year. Increased facilities completed during the year by the 
Chesapeake Iron Works increased its facilities for produc- 
tion fully 50 per cent. 

Dietrich Brothers have been awarded contracts recently 
for structural steel work for a new building for the Na- 
tional Casket Company, this city, for a new plant for Becker 
Brothers & Son, and for an addition to the department 
store of the Hutzler Brothers Company. Each of these will 
require about 100 tons of material. They have also received 
a contract for the structural and ornamental iron work for 
the new building for the Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Pa., and for the structural work for a new 
library known as the No. 15 Pratt .Library in this city. The 
new office building of Dietrich Brothers, previously men- 
tioned, is about under roof, while work is progressing rapidly 
on the new additions to their structural and ornamental 
iron shops. 'The bulk of the equipment for these new addi- 
tions has been purchased, although they are still in the 
market for small punches and for drilling machines. Busi- 
ness during 1910 with this concern will largely exceed in 
volume that of the previous year. 

The Charles J. F. Steiner Mantle Company, Baltimore, 
Md., has plans for new buildings to be erected at Monument 
and Eleventh streets. The main building will be one story, 
80 x 160 ft., of brick and concrete, and there will also be a 
dry kiln, 40 x 85 ft. and a power house, 32 x 40 ft., mill 
construction. When completed the plant will cover two 
city blocks. All the buildings will be of modern construction, 
and each will be separated from the other by a 20-ft. alley. 
Charles J. F. Steiner, 403 Builders’ Exchange, is president 
of the company. 





St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, January 2, 1911. 

Only a fair run of business has been done here the past 
week, but the movement in the way of new small enterprises, 
noted once or twice before, still continues and there seems to 
be a pretty well defined undercurrent of increased confidence. 
Some very good orders have been placed recently for the 
lighter manufacturing equipments, such as automatic screw 
machines, &c., of which St. Louis is gradually becoming a 
greater consumer. Machines driven by individual motors 
seem to be rapidly gaining approval, and a much larger pro- 
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portion of such machines is being sold all the time. A rather 
interesting order reported is for half a dozen motor-driven 
machines, including several made by the American Tool 
Works Company, to go into the private garage of a local 
capitalist. There has been some movement of second-hand 
machines, but most dealers do not look for much activity in 
that department until the spring season opens. Good stocks 
are being carried by several of the St. Louis dealers. 

Albert B. Bowman, St. Louis, states that there are now 
seven live machine tool houses in this city. His own firm 
carries constantly in stock upward of 50 sample machines 
and high grade machine shop equipment. 

The Radio Gas Producer Company, St. Louis, has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $50,000, one half paid. 
The incorporators are J. W. Kolar, A. J. Cunningham, M. 
C. Burgman and others. The company will engage in the 
manufacture of electrical apparatus, &c. 

The plant of the St. Louis Machinery Company, 606-608 
South Vandeventer avenue, St. Louis, was partially de- 
stroyed by fire December 29. The loss is estimated at 
$12,000. 

A portion of Walter Vanstines furnace and sheet metal 
works at Kansas City, Mo., was wrecked by dynamiters De- 
cember 30, causing considerable loss. 

The Kahoka Flour Mills at Kahoka, Mo., will hereafter 
be known as the Baldwin Milling Company, Kahoka. It is 
the intention of the new company to at once make improve- 
ments in the mill. 

The Pioneer Iron & Steel Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators are D. S. Rettig, L. C. Rettig and M. An- 
drews. 

The Sheffield Sash Weight & Mfg. Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., has increased its capital stock from $7500 to 
$10,000. 

The Williams Motor Car Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
has been incorporated. The capital stock is $10,000. The 
incorporators are W. A. Williams, Norman Wilson and W. 
H. Blodd. 

The Siloam Spring Ice & Cold Storage Company’s plant 
at Siloam Springs, Ark., was destroyed by fire December 22, 
causing a loss of $150,000 with $50,000 insurance. 

The plant of the Mulberry Cotton Oil Company, Mul- 
berry, Ark., was destroyed by fire December 18, entailing a 
loss of $80,000, fully covered by insurance. 

The sawmill of the Homan Lumber Company, at Homan, 
Ark., was destroyed by fire December 21, resulting in a 
loss of about $35,000, with insurance of $25,000. It is 
announced that the plant will be rebuilt at once. 

The Hayton Pump Company, Hannibal, Mo., has been 
incorporated to manufacture turbo-centrifugal high pressure 
pumps. The pumps are the invention of T. R. Hayton, and 
it is claimed they show a large gain in efficiency over many 
others now on the market, the gain ranging from 20 to 50 
per cent. The company has made arrangements with the 
Leader Foundry Company, Quincy, IIl., for the manufacture 
of the pumps. 

The Wellsville Light, Power & Water Company has been 
incorporated at Wellsville, Mo. 

The Empire District Electric Company, Joplin, Mo., has, 
in addition to plants mentioned last week, acquired the 
plant of the Columbus Electric Company, Columbus, Kan., 
which has a capacity of 125 kw., and will make it a sub- 
station of its Riverton plant, with corresponding alteration 
of the equipment. 

—_—_ —~»>+-@—_____ 


Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, WISs., January 2, 1911. 

Reports received from all of the manufacturing cities of 
Wisconsin, coupled with a compilation carefully made in 
Milwaukee, demonstrate that, notwithstanding the dragging 
trade of the last five or six months, the past year has been 
one of extraordinary growth in every branch of manufae- 
turing. This is inclusive of machinery building, foundry 
output, bridge and structural steel fabricating, sheet and 
ornamental metal shaping and metal working generally. 
More new plants have been built, more extensions made, 
more machinery added or replaced and more operating 
economies effected than in any previous period of the same 
length. In the interior of the State and among the indus- 
trial suburbs of Milwaukee the development has been espe- 
cially pronounced. 

A noteworthy feature of construction during the year, 


and one of particular interest to the machinery and supply 
trade, is the number of light manufacturing buildings, fur- 
nished with electric motor drive, steam heating, sprinkler or 
other fire extinguishing systems, forced ventilation, &c., 
which have been erected in the business districts of Mil- 
waukee and other cities of Wisconsin. For nearly all of 
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these a high grade of equipment has been specified. The 
selection of the apparatus is frequently left entirely to the 
supervising architects, and their knowledge of what consti- 
tues true economy has been strengthened remarkably within 
the year, having, in many cases, been formerly an almost 
negligible quantity. 

In current business there is the usual holiday dullness, 
and, while most concerns are taking account of stock, there 
will not be much buying. By the middle of the month, 
however, things will undoubtedly liven up, and every indica- 
tion points to a good run of sales preceeding spring con- 
struction. 

A plant for the manufacture of steering gear for auto- 
mobiles and motor trucks will be established by the Uni- 
versal Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis., which was recently 
incorporated by Wallace McGregor and others. The ma- 
chinery needed has already been contracted for, and a fac- 
tory which was vacant is being fitted up for the company’s . 
use. Later on a plant especially adapted to its work will 
probably be built. 

The contract for the electrical work in the new plant 
on Commerce street, Milwaukee, of the Milwaukee Grains 
& Feed Company, has been let to the Herman Andrae 
Electrical Company. 

The enormous new foundry to be operated here by the 
International Harvester Company is now well under way, 
and construction will be pushed to early completion. 

A new industry in Racine is that of the Reliance Wrench 
Mfg. Company, which has made a contract with the Ra- 
cine Foundry Company for castings and with the Belle 
City Mfg. Company for other work exclusive of assembling, 
which will be done in its own shop. These arrangements 
are, however, only preliminary to the erection of the com- 
pany’s own plant, which will be built as soon as the condi- 
tions warrant. The officers of the company are Andred 
Matson, president; Nels Christianson, treasurer, and Wil- 
liam H. Hartig, secretary. The wrench to be manufactured 
is of a quickly adjustable type adapted to a wide range of 
service, 

Preliminary plans have been made for the buildings of 
the Home Brewing Company, including power plant, re- 
frigerating system, &c., which are to be erected at North 
Milwaukee, Wis., and the matter of construction will soon 
be decided upon, followed by the purchase of machinery and* 
other equipment. A bottling house, with modern automatic 
apparatus, will form part of the establishment. 

Plans have been completed at Bayfield, Wis., for the 
new boiler house to be erected in connection with the muni- 
cipal power and pumping plant. The work will not, how- 
ever, be started until spring. 

Bids on the construction of the Hummel & Downing 
Company’s new factory in Milwaukee, including power and 
coal handling plant, will be taken in separate parts within 
the next few weeks, and the purchase of machinery will 
shortly be considered. 

The Peck-Hamre Mfg. Company, Berlin, Wis., is remod- 
eling its power system. Work on a new building, in which 
a boiler and engine will be installed, was recently started, 
and changes will be made in the factory equipment. 

Extensive steam generating and power equipment, as 
well as operating machinery, will be required for a new 
plant, which the Hansen Malting Company is to erect on 
the outskirts of Milwaukee, near the new works, of the 
Globe Seamless Stee] Tubes Company. F. L. Bader of this 
city is preparing the plans. 

The project of installing a new pumping engine of 1,500,- 
000 gal. daily capacity at the Sparta, Wis., water works, 
which has been hanging fire for the past eight months, re- 
cently reached the stage where definite action has been de- 
termined upon. Bids on the unit and other necessary equip- 
ment are now being taken. 

From Superior, Wis., which is the seat of Douglas 
County, it is reported that the Board of Supervisors will 
purchase a rock crushing plant to furnish material for im- 
provement of the roads. 

The contract for a very complete steam heating system 
to be installed in the factory of the Holeproof Hosiery Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has been placed with the Independent 
Power, Heating & Plumbing Company. 

The Morehead Mfg. Company, Detroit, through its local 
representative, the Alliance Engineering & Sales Company, 
will furnish the tilting return steam traps for the new 
buildings of Albert Trostel & Sons Company, Milwaukee. 
Contracts for other equipment are now being placed. A 
modern oil storage and pumping system is to be installed, 
but the details of this have-not yet been taken up. 

An addition is being made to the manufacturing plant 
of the Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Company, Birchwood, 
Wis., and new machinery will be required. 

The city of Manitowoc, Wis., is endeavoring to acquire 
the local water works, and in the event that it does so the 
pumping plant will be enlarged. 

Plans for a five-story light manufacturing plant, to be 
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erected by Jacob Wellauer in this city, are being prepared 
by H. Messmer & Son, Milwaukee. 

An electric power and lighting plant is to be installed 
at Horicon, Wis., by the Horicon Light & Power Company, 
whose main office is at Beaver Dam, Wis, ; 

The Standard Mfg. Company, Appleton, Wis., has under 
construction an addition to its plant. All of the equip- 
ment, with the exception of some minor details, has been 
contracted for. 

The report has recently been current that a further 
extensive hydroelectric development would be undertaken 
at Hatfield, Wis., in consequence of the sale of the power 
plant there, now owned and operated by the La Crosse 
Water Power Company, to the Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Rochester & Dubuque Electric Traction Company; but 
there appears to be no truth in this statement. 

A repair shop will be installed by the Buick Motor Com- 
pany in connection with a large garage to be erected shortly 
at Marinette, Wis. 

A new power house is about to be built to furnish steam 
heat and electric current for the Mendota Insane Asylum, 
which is under the direction of the State Board of Control 
Madison, Wis. 

’ It is reported from Appleton, Wis., although without 
direct confirmation, that considerable new machinery will be 
required by the Appleton Chair Company, in consequence 
of a fire which destroyed its old factory just as it was about 
a a the equipment to a manufacturing plant recently 

uilt. 

The Ashland Light, Power & Street Railway Company, 
Ashland, Wis., is about to proceed with its plans for another 


a development on the Bad River near Copper 
alls. 





The South 


NASHVILLE, TENN., January 2, 1911. 

For the year that has just closed the industrial record 
of this section was one not only gratifying in itself but 
also replete with promise for the future, and in all lines 
of production the feeling at present is optimistic. 

A Corliss engine and two triplex pumps of about 2,000,- 
000 gal. daily capacity each will be among the requirements 
of the new water works station at Aiken, S. C., the plans for 
which are now being drawn. 

Wythe M. Peyton, engineer of the Isothermal Traction 
Company, Rutherfordton, N. C., is completing plans for the 
construction of the electric railroad line which that com- 
pany proposes to build from Gastonia to Asheville, N. C., 
and to operate by means of hydroelectric power. It will be 
some time, however, until] the purchase of machinery needs 
to be considered. ’ 

Arrangements are now in progress for the erection of a 
plant, with buildings 50 x 50 and 20 x 30 ft., designed for 
50 tons daily capacity, by the Claremont Carbonate Lime 
Company, Claremont, Va. 

M. E. Melvin, Port Gibson, Miss., is considering the in- 
stallation of a small power and lighting plant to serve a 
local institution. 

The purchase of equipment will need to be taken up by 
the Alabama Traction Company, Montgomery, Ala., in the 
near futuré, as work on its new electric railway line will be 
started at once. C. G. Abercrombie, president, is actively in 
charge. The project is one of considerable importance to 
the industrial development of that section. 

. The Trenton electric light plant, operated by Keenan & 
Wade, Trenton, Tenn., which has a present capacity of 100 
kw., is to be acquired and enlarged by the Trenton Electric 
Light Company, incorporated for the purpose. 

A city pumping plant has been decided upon at Jones- 
boro, N. C. 

The Business Men’s Club, Memphis, is reported to be ne- 
gotiating with John F. Walsh, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
location in that city of a branch factory for the production 
of automobile trucks. 

: J. J. Brophy, whose address is given as Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is organizing three electric traction companies to operate 
lines between St. Augustine and Tampa, Fla. 

The erection of a plant for the manufacture of onyx 
products is being planned by the Crystal Onyx Company, 
Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. E. W. Torrance represents 
the company. 

The city of Alexandria, La., through its Progressive 
League, is making an effort to secure new industries and 
solicits correspondence on the subject. 

The Gadsden Car, Foundry & Machine Company, Gads- 
den, Ala., is completing additions to its buildings and 
equipment which will give it considerably enlarged facilites 
for the work of the coming year. 

The Mandeville Electric Lighting Company, Mandeville, 
La., is reported to have under consideration the extension 
of its system to Abita Springs, with consequent provision 
for enlarged equipment. 


The town of Roberta, Ga., will take bids about January 
20, through W. J. Marshall, Lizell, Ga., for the construc- 
tion of an electric power and pumping plant, water distribu- 
tion system, &c., together with the necessary equipment. 
Knoxville, Ga., will also be supplied from the same plant. 

The Excelsior Foundry & Machine Company, Columbia, 
Miss., which was incorporated in November, has completed 
the equipment of a plant, with the exception of machinery 
that will be needed later for the manufacture of certain 
specialties. For the present its operations will be confined 
to general jobbing and repair work. 

The New South Pittsburg Light & Power Company, 
South Pittsburg, Tenn., will remodel and enlarge its 150- 
kw. plant. 

C. B. Parsons and others of Detroit, Mich., are reported 
to contemplate erecting a plant at New Orleans, La., for the 
manufacture of power boats, and are about to visit that city 
for the purpose of selecting a suitable location. 


North Pacific Coast 


SEATTLE, WASH., December 30, 1910. 

Machinery houses here who have recently been going over 
their prospect files, find that there is a very satisfactory 
amount of business requiring attention atthe beginning of 
1911. It covers a wide range and appears to be distributed 
among the various industries of this section about in the or- 
der of their relative importance, indicating a sound, healthy 
development, without abnormal features. This augurs well 
for a steady continuance of the demand in the several lines of 
trade. The most pronounced increase appears to be shown 
in the requirements of metal and woodworking plants, 
the latter being considerably in the lead so far as volume of 
investment is concerned, but closely followed by the former 
in percentage of gain. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, Seattle, is preparing models of 
machinery, showing its more important specialties, to be 
installed in the exhibit room of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, where it will make a very comprehensive display. 
None so elaborate has ever before been attempted here. 

A large new generating plant will be erected in Chehalis, 
Wash., by the Twin City Light & Traction Company, which 
now operates an engine-driven station of 350 k. w. capacity. 
The headquarters of the company are in the Fenton Build- 
ing, Portland, Ore. 

The Gilbert Hunt Company, successor to the Gilbert 
Hunt Manufacturing Company, Walla Walla, Wash., has re- 
ceived a contract from the United States Reclamation Ser- 
vice for stee] headgates to be installed in the works neces- 
sary for the Boise project. 

A plant for the distribution of electric power in the 
district above Springfield, Ore., is to be erected by the North- 
western Corporation, whose generating station is located at 
Eugene, Ore. It has not yet been decided, however, how 
soon this project will be carried out. When it is, additional 
power units will probably be required at Eugene, with trans- 
formers, &c., at Springfield. 

The properties of the West Coast Mines Company at 
Bohemia, Ore., have been sold to new interests, and a large 
sum of money will be expended in making improvements. It 
has not been announced whether any change will be made 
in the style of the company. 

The system of the Portland Gas & Coke Company, Port- 
land, Ore., is to be enlarged and improved, the directors hav- 
ing authorized an expenditure of $750,000 for the purpose. 

The Northwest Coal Company, George S. Rankin, presi- 
dent, North Yakima, Wash., will install mining machinery 
and other equipment for the development of its coal land 
between Ellensburg and Thorpe, Wash., where considerable 
preliminary work has already been done, opening up a 14- 
ft. vein at 250 ft. depth. 

It is reported from Eugene, Ore., that the Barr Brothers- 
Rogers Cutlery Company of that place will build a plant at 
Palo Alto, Cal. 

Frank S. Ernest, Spokane, Wash., has acquired mining 
properties in the vicinity of Chewelah, Wash., and will 
install an air compressor, drills, hoist, pump and power 
machinery for their development. 

The Stayton Elecric Light Company, A. L. Shreve, man- 
ager, has acquired the site for a hydroelectric plant, capable 
of developing about 3600 kw. on the Stayton River, about 
three miles above the town. Work on this development will 
probably begin before fall. The company is at present 
operating a plant of moderate capacity in which a West- 
inghouse generator is driven by an S. Morgan Smith Com- 
pany’s turbine. 

A bond issue of $30,000 for the construction of water 
works has been authorized at Falls City, Ore. 

The contract for an auxiliary steam power plant in Port- 
land, with complete equipment, has been placed with C, E. 
Moore & Co. by the Mt. Hood Railway & Power Company, 
Portland, Ore. 
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The International Lime Company, Kendall, Wash., whose 
headquarters are located in the Alaska Building, Seattle, is 
preparing to install the machinery for its new plant. 

The growing importance of the market for power and 
electrical equipment in the far north is shown by advices 
from Dawson, Yukon territory, to the effect that a 10,000-hp. 
steam plant has just been completed on Coal Creek by the 
Northern Light & Power Company, and that one of the 
same capacity is just being finished by A. N. C. Treadgold 
of the Granville Mining Company. The power is to be 
used in both cases largely for dredging operations. 





Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 3, 1911. 

Thomas L. Green & Co., Indianapolis, have been incor- 
porated, with $40,000 capital stock, to manufacture bakers’ 
machinery. The directors are T. L. Green, A. P. Green, 
L. T. Sereinsky and J. H. Green. 

The Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, has 
called in its preferred stock for redemption. 

The Union Trust Company, receiver for the Parry Auto 
Company, Indianapolis, has been instructed to sell the plant 
January 10. The prospects are there will be at least two 
bidders for the plant, the creditors and a company repre- 
sented by W. C, Teasdale, Jr., vice-president of the Parry 
Company. The court has set a minimum price of $50,000. 
The plant was appraised at $139,000 as a going concern. 

The Peru Electric Company has been incorporated at 
Peru, Ind., with $100,000 capital stock, to manufacture elec- 
trical supplies. The incorporators are William H, Zimmer- 
man, J. N. Miller and J. Kramer. 

The Park Furniture Company, Rushville, Ind., has let 
the contract for an extension, 58x 113 ft., to the plant. 

George R. Harper has been appointed receiver of the 
Goshen Rubber Works, Goshen, Ind., with instructions to 
sell the real estate and personal property. The plant was 
abandoned several years ago. 

The Laporte Meter Company, Laporte, Ind., has been 
incorporated, with $150,000 capital stock, to manufacture gas 
meters. The directors are V. P. Wilkins, Emmet Scott and 
Emmet H. Scott. 

S. D. Rowland has purchased the electric light plant of 
Mitchell, Ind., which has been a losing venture ever since 
the city constructed it 15 years ago. Mr. Rowland has been 
granted a franchise for furnishing water. 

The Security Trust Company, Indianapolis, has been 
instructed to sell at commissioners’ sale, the plant of the 
United States Cement Company at Bedford, Ind. A min- 
imum price of $115,000 has been set. The bondholders, 
whose holdings are $225,000, are expected to be bidders. 

The Corning Draft Gear Company, Hammond, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $150,000 capital stock. The com- 
pany will manufacture iron and steel specialties, devices 
used by railroads, draft gears, &c. The company’s Chicago 
office is located in the Fisher Building, room 206. 

The Dean Forging Company, Muncie, Ind., has issued 
$100,000 of preferred stock, but advises that it is not con- 
templating any improvements. 





Farther Central West 


OMAHA, NEB., January 2, 1911. 

Considering merely the trade actually in sight for the 
midwinter season about to open, there does not seem to be 
very much of a definite character for dealers to count upon, 
apart from regular routine custom, but with the quantity 
of construction work, improvements, &c., planned for the 
coming spring, a fairly good business at least may reason- 
ably be anticipated. 

The Omaha Structural Stee] Works, Omaha, Neb., now 
has under construction at Forty-eighth and Leavenworth 
streets, a steel frame brick plant, 75 x 288 ft., the equip- 
ment for which will be. purchased at an early date. A full 
line of modern fabricating tools, pattern making, blacksmtih 
work, &c., is required. 

The construction of an incineration plant, which it is 
estimated will cost about $100,000, has recently been taken 
under consideration by the authorities at Omaha, and ac- 
tion by the Common Council is expected shortly. 

The Dodd Steel & Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa, is to 
be operated this year by a new company, including G. W. 
Newell and L. H. Hixon of that city, who have formed a 
new corporation of considerable financial strength and will 
be in a position to maintain the business on a very favorable 
basis. Mr. Newell is an expert in structural work, including 
the engineering details essential to its successful accomplish- 
ment. : 

A bond issue of $7000 has been voted at Whittemore, Ia., 


to cover the cost of a municipal pumping plant and water 
works system. 

A portion of the manufacturing plant of the Great West- 
ern Cereal Company at Fort Dodge, Ia., has been destroyed 
by fire and will probably be replaced by more extensive 
structures, fitted throughout with electric drive. 

Bonds have been sold at Corydon, Ia., for the installa- 
tion of a water works system. ; 

An election is to be held at Cortland, Neb., to decide 
upon the construction of a municipal pumping plant. 

The authorities at Tabor, Ia., are preparing to install 
pumping machinery to distribute water from a new artesian 
well. . ot te 

The city officials at Cheyenne, Wyo., are investigating 
mechanical filtration systems, with a view to the installa- 
tion of one there. 4 

The Allen Company, Boulder, Colo., is arranging for the 
equipment of a new concentrating mill, to be completed by 
early spring, which will be used for the treatment of tung- 
sten ore. 

Funds will be provided early in the coming year at Cog- 
gon, Ia., for an electric plant to serve the community, a 
special tax for the purpose having been voted. The matter 
of equipment is now under consideration, but no purchase 
will be made until later. 

It is reported from Eldora, Ia., that Lundy & Wood, who 
are developing the water power there, will build dams at 
three additional points on the Iowa River, making possible 
a larger hydro-electric plant at Eldora than was originally 
intended. 

It is proposed at Belle Plaine, Ia., to build a new pump- 
ing station on the outskirts of the city and furnish water 
from additional wells. 

The erection of a smelter will be commenced shortly by 
the Copper Belt Mining Company, Lusk, Wyo., midway be- 
tween its Copper belt and Michigan mines, the latter having 
recently been acquired. New steam hoists and air compres- 
sors are also to be provided by the company for more exten- 
sive development work. 

An appropriation has been made at Lovell, Wyo., for the 
installation of an electric lighting plant. 

An electric power and pumping station will be con- 
structed at Atlantic, Ia., where a fund of $50,000 has been 
set aside for the purpose. The project was delayed for some 
time and is now to be pushed to completion. 
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Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 3, 1911. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will open bids January 17 for one air 
compressor, schedule 8236; 18 generator sets, schedule 
3832; and 6 sets of gasoline propelling machinery, schedule 
3233. 

The Paymaster General, Navy Department, Washington, 
will open bids January 10, under schedule 3187, class 13, for 
one 2-kw. constant speed motor generator and one 2-kva. 
open-core wireless telegraph transformer, and under schedule 
3208, class 53, for one upsetting bolt heading and forging 
machine and class 54, for one steam winch. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission’s canal circular 614, 
calls for bids to be opened February 25 for machines, mo- 
tors and limit switches to operate the Stony Gate valves and 
cylindrical valves for controlling the culverts of the locks 
at Gatun, Pedro Miguel and Miraflores, 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, opened bids December 27, as follows: 


Schedule 3099, class 1.—For one power pump—Bidder 2, 
Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., $1875; 3, American 
Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, Mich., $3870; 26, R. P 
Clark Company, Washington, D. C.. $2560 and $2470 ; 89, De 
Laval Steam Turbine Company, Trenton, N. J., $2310 and 
$2790 ; 42, George E. Dow Pumping Engine Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., $1155, $1305, ue and $2245; 65, Henshaw, Bulk- 
ley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., $1105; 66, Harron, Ricard & Mc- 
Cone, San Francisco, Cal., $3278: 75, Kenney Mfg. Company, 
Boston, Mass., $4000 ; 114, Pratt Iron Works Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, $1450, $1609, $1500, $1775, $1865, $1575. $2025, $2100, 
$2075, $3200, $2326 and $2660: 115, Perrine Machinery Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., $1475; 141, United Iron Works, Oakland, 
Cal, $918; 148, H. F. Worthington, New York, $1350, $1800 
and $2100; 156, Byron Jackson Iron Works, San Francisco, 
Cal., $1500 and $1100, 

Class 11.—One No. 2 condenser ferrule machine—Bidder 10, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., $1160; 101, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $2120. 

Class 51.—One traveling crane—Bidder 8, Alfred Box & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., $1800; 14, Brown Hoisting Machinery Com- 

any, Cleveland, Ohio, $2450; 1061, Maneing, Maxwell & Moore, 
New York, $1950: 105, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 
$2590; 158, Cleveland Crane & Engineering Company, Wickliffe, 
Ohio, $1645. 

Class 61.—One tool and cutter grinder—Bidder 10, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Company. Providence, R. I., $815.75; 22, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. $779.30; 50, 
Fairbanks Company. Washington, $585; 101, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, New York, $700. 

Class 62.—One vertical spindle press—Bidder 78, J. P. 
Kemp, Baltimore, Md., $793.50 and $918.25. 
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Fluctuations in the Prices of Iron and Steel 


Monthly Averages Computed from the Weekly Market Quotations of “The Iron Age” 


in the Period 1898-1910 


(With Supplement.) 
Accompanying this issue of The Iron Age is our an- 


nual chart, in which lines are plotted to indicate the “ 3 E 5 « 
course of prices for pig iron, Bessemer steel billets and ud i 4 88 “3 6 428 
the leading forms of finished iron and steel in the 13 ae go 3 <5 SH ws £3 ig 
years ending with 1910. The diagrams are based on a s2 53 ot eo. =. 98 2S uf 
monthly averages of prices given week by week in our + ex «Se ze SE Sz #8 ES 
market reports from the leading selling centers. The = 3 Zz = a 8 ot ee 
figures on the margin of the chart stand for dollars and 1903 
the black, red and blue lines represent prices per gross Jan...22.15 20.60 .... 21.65 23.45 or od po 
ton. The table bel : .  Feb...21.45 20.87 .... 21.80 28.35 2.10 2. 15 
table below gives the monthly average prices: § 7.-'""o1 as 30.62 .... 2187 2822 210 1.94 1.75 
-" April..21.28 30.25 .... 20.15 22.87 2.15 1.85 1.74 
3 6&5 - , May...20.01 30.37 .... 18.87 20.72 2.15 1.80 1.73 
i [(o.- Ae. = « & . June..19.72 28.87 .... 17.75 19.85 2.15 1.78 1.73 
26 es as e se 3 £5 % July...1889 27.60 .... 16.15 18.25 2.15 1.77 1.73 
oS 23 SE oe #3 £8 Es tS FS Aug...18.35 27.00 .... 15.19 17.22 2.15 1.78 1.73 
z es 38 32 22 32 GS wh SS SS Sept...17.22 27.00 .... 14.75 16.41 215 1.78 1.73 
- = z= ze sb ss wa as ca o~ Oct...16.05 27.00 .... 13.50 15.70 2.15 1.78 1.73 
S ~ eS Se ge gS Ye =“ Nov...15.18 24.00 .... 12.00 15.10 1.90 1.78 1.73 
A cal ma a oe a eS & = Dec...14.40 28.00 .... 12.05 14.81 1.90 1.77 1.73 
1888 1904 
Jan..... 9.87 1493 9.50 11.35 1.10 1.10 1.30 1.11 142  Jan...18.91 23.00 13.90 12.37 14.47 1.77 1.73 1.73 
Feb..... 10.05 15.06 9.25 11.28 1.10 1.10 1.30 1.11 145  fFeb...18.66 23.00 13.73 12,12 13.91 1.70 1.73 1.73 
March...10.39 15.25 9.25 11.10 1.10 1.08 1.30 1.06 1.43 war...14.25 23.00 13.78 12.10 14.05 1.72 1.73 1.73 
April,...10.41 15.06 9.25 11.26 1.08 1.12 1.30 1.05 1381  pril..14.18 23.00 14.00 12.50 14.35 1.74 1.73 1.73 
May.....10.30 14.85 9.37 11.35 1.08 1.21 1.30 1.05 131 Yay...18.60 28.00 13.81 12.25 13.85 1.75 1.78 1.73 
June....10.34 14.65 9.30 11.35 1.06 1.23 1.30 1.05 1.35  June..12.81 28.00 12.58 11.80 13.70 1.75 1.78 1.73 
July.....10.25 1450 9.25 11.35 1.06 1.20 1.30 1.00 131 Juty...12.40 23.00 13.04 11.81 18.60 1.72 1.73 1.73 
Aug.....10.35 15.85 9.37 11.35 1.05 1.23 1.37 1.06 1.26 Ang...12.81 23.00 12.81 12.00 13.60 1.65 1.73 1.73 
Sept.....10.78 16.00 9.55 11.35 1.08 1.27 1.40 1.14 1.32  gept...1268 20.00 12.73 12.00 18.85 1.60 1.57 1.57 
abate 10.36 15.56 9.75 11.85 1.10 1.27 1.38 1.13 1.83 Oct...1810 19.50 13.21 12.81 14.10 1.60 1.53 1.53 
Nov..... 10.15 15.06 9.75 11.35 1.10 1.25 1.35 1.10 128 Noy...1485 20.25 14.56 15.19 15.98 1.62 1.53 1.53 
Dec. ....10.58 15.80 9.90. 11.35 1.10 1.26 1.35 1.11 1.27  poe...16.65 21.20 15.75 15.85 16.95 1.73 1.57 1.57 
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‘ 1.40 1.15 143 Jan...16.85 22.75 16.50 16.25 17.85 1.75 1.63 1.63 
Feb..... 11.60 18.00 11.69 1247 1.32 1.55 1.42 1.20 1.57 Feb...16.41 23.50 16.50 16.25 17.85 1.79 1.66 1.66 
March...14.59 24.30 13.75 14.95 1.48 1.89 1.55 1.41 1.94 Mar...16.85 24.00 16.69 16.25 17.80 1.80 1.73 1.78 
April....15.03 25.87 14.50 15.47 1.67 2.18 1.64 1.50 2.05 April..16.35 24.00 16.75 16.25 17.60 1.80 1.73 1.73 
May.....16.20 26.75 14.56 15.72 1.65 2.23 1.68 1.56 2.10 May...16.16 23.50 16.56 15.81 17.60 1.80 1.73 1.73 
June....18.51 30.10 16.00 17.95 1.97 2.48 1.82 1.81 2.80 June..16.65 22.00 16.00 14.65 17.00 1.80 1.73 1.73 
July.....20.65 33.172 17.56 19.22 2.12 2.58 2.08 2.00 2.42 July...14.85 22.00 15.33 13.94 16.47 1.80 1.73 1.73 
Aug......21.75 35.40 18.35 20.65 2.20 2.72 2.20 2.00 2.50 Aug...15.20 24.00 15.15 14.40 16.60 1.66 1.73 1.76 
Sept.....28.43 88.37 19.94 22.22 2.45 2.92 2.40 2.05 2.76 Sept...15.91 25.00 15.81 14.87 16.60 1.60 1.73 1.88 
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Deed 24.18 38.75 20.75 23.35 2.50 3.00 2.40 2.18 2.87 Oct...16.54 25.62 17.19 15.31 17.66 1.65 1.73 1.87 

Nov..... 24.78 36.50 20.75 23.45 2.48 2.87 2.40 2.21 295 Nov...17.85 26.00 17.55 16.60 19.15 1.65 1.73 1.83 

Dec..... 24.90 33.75 20.75 23.85 2.45 248 240 2.20 295 Dec...18.35 26.00 17.81 16.75 19.60 1.71 1.73 1.83 
1900 1906 

Jan..... 24.99 34.50 20.69 23.85 2.50 2.38 2.40 2.20 320 Jan...18.35 26.25 17.89 16.75 19.60 1.75 1.73 1.83 

ah. ica 24.80 34.87 20.50 23.85 2.50 2.32 2.40 2.20 3.20 Feb...18.35 26.50 17.89 16.75 19.41 1.79 1.73 1.83 


March...24.72 33.00 20.30 23.85 2.50 2.10 2.40 2.18 320 Mar...18.28 26.70 17.81 16.65 19.35 1.80 1.73 1.83 
April....24.70 32.00 20.19 23.72 2.50 2.02 2.40 2.12 2.95 April..18.19 27.00 17.86 16.63 19.10 1.80 1.73 1.83 
May.....21.00 28.90 19.75 22.65 2.05 1.75 2.40 1.77 2.20 May...18.10 26.40 17.59 16.75 18.90 1.80 1.73 1.83 
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Jyly.....16.75 21.00 16.81 18.60 1.97 1.37 2.05 1.83 2.20 July...18.41 27.25 17.58 16.06 18.60 1.75 1.73 1.83 
AGE 0% 15.60 18.20 14.25 16.25 1.95 1.30 1.89 1.28 2.20 Aug...19.00 27.80 18.02 17.30 19.45 1.75 1.73 1.83 
Sept.....13.87 16.93 13.62 15.85 1.95 1.25 1.65 1.30 2.20 Sept...19.54 28.00 18.56 18.69 20.16 1.80 1.73 1.83 
Oct ...20.35, 28.00 19.56 20.00 21.48 1.90 1.73 1.83 
Nov...22.85 28.88 21.15 23.38 24.70 1.93 1.73 1.83 
Dec...23.75 29.50 22.75 25.00 25.85 2.05 1.99 1.83 
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1901 1907 

ae 13.15 19.75 13.45 15.10 1.95 1.55 1.65 1.44 2.22 Jan...28.15 29.40 23.70 26.00 25.85 2.05 2.13 1.83 
Feb..... 14.48 20.81 18.12 14.60 2.05 1.55 1.68 1.35 2.30 Feb...22.85 29.50 24.38 26.00 25.85 2.05 2.13 1.83 
March...16.31 22.88 14.00 15.60 2.01 1.62 1.66 1.35 2.30 Mar...22.85 29.00 24.44 26.00 26.10 2.05 2.13 1.83 
April....16.75 24.00 14.50 15.85 2.00 1.76 1.75 1.47 2.30 April..23.35 30.12 24.00 25.06 26.35 2.05 2.03 1.83 
May.....16.30 24.00. 18.85 15.85 2.00 1.78 1.75 1.51 .230 May...24.01 30.30 24.65 24.25 26.85 2.05 1.94 1.83 
June....16.00 24.38 13.37 15.35 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.55 2.80 June..24.27 29.62 24.06 24.10 26.60 2.05 1.91 1.84 
oe ee 16.00 24.00 13.00 15.35 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.55 2.30 July...23.55 30.00 22.33 22.85 25.55 2.05 1.85 1.85 
Dee: one 15.75 24.20 13.00 15.85 2.90 1.75 1.75 1.56 2.30  Aug...22.90 29.25 20.65 25,00 24.85 2.10 1.85 1.85 
Sept.....15.75 24.88 13.06 15.35 2.05 1.75 1.75 1.61 2.30 Sept...22.90 29.37 19.09 21.50 24.10 2.11 1.85 1.85 
Oct. ....15.89 26.70 13.75 15.10 2.04 1.75 1.75 1.62 2.28 Oct ...22.00 28.20 18.40 20.95 22.45 2.07 1.85 1.85 
Nov..... 16.00 27.00 14.00 15.23 2.05 1.75 1.75 1.64 2.17 Nov...20.65 28.00 17.81 19.50 20.66 2.01 1.85 1.85 
Mee: sae 16.31 27.50 14.25 15.85 2.05 1.75 1.75 1.65 1.99 Dec...19.34 28.00 17.288 17.00 18.80 2.00 1.85 1.85 

1902 1908 

See. ccc. 16.70 27.50 14.55 16.25 2.05 1.78 1.75 1.66 1.99 Jan...19.00 28.00 17.10 16.15 18.45 2.00 1.85 1.85 
Feb..... 16.93 29.37 14.75 1685 1.95 1.78 1.75 1.68 2.05 Feb...17.90 28.00 17.25 15.75 18.16 2.00 1.85 1.85 
March, ..17.37 31.25 14.75 18.51 1.95 1.78 1.85 1.84 2.05 Mar...17.86 28.00 17.25 15.50 17.85 1.90 1.85 1.85 
April....18.75 $1.50 16.87 18.97 1.96 1.81 1.90 1.92 2.05 April..17.49 28.00 17.25 15.20 17.73 1.90 1.85 1.85 
May..... 20.75 32.20 18.35 20.85 2.05 1.95 1.99 1.96 2.05 May...16.98 28.00 16.38 14.75 17.68 1.89 1.85 1.85 
June....21.56 382.87 20.19 21.85 2.05 2.00 2.11 1.99 2.05 June..16.90 25.75 15.50 15.25 17.73 1.79 1.78 1.78 
July.....21.60 31.75 20.75 21.60 2.05 2.00 2.27 1.95 2.05 July...16.83 25.00 15.10 15.00 17.55 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Aug.....21.62 31.06 23.06 22.10 2.05 2.00 2.21 1.93 2.05 Aug...16.23 25.00 15.00 15.25 17.35 1.76 1.75 1.75 
Sept ....21.75 29.50 25.00 23.85 2.05 2.00 2.10 1.92 2.03 Sept...15.90 25.00 15.44 15.65 17.05 1.80 1.75 1.75 
ee 21.75 29.70 25.65 23.35 2.05 2.06 2.09 1.93 1.89 Oct...15.71 25.00 15.80 15.75 16.85 1.77 1.75 1.75 
Nov..... 21.68 28.50 23.62 23.35 2.05 2.10 2.00 1.87 1.85 Nov...1659 25.00 16.19 16.00 17.10 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Dib. cass 21.75 29.12 22.44 28.85 2.05 2.10 1.97 1.92 1.85  Dec...17.40 25.00 16.70 16.25 17.35 1.75 1.75 1.75 
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terial have been deriyediby multiplying the market prices 
of finished material per pound by 2240, so-that the 
traversing lines would show the exact price relation 
between gross tons of all products. In the table above, 
however, while pig iron and steel billet prices are in 
dollars per gross ton, those for finished material are 
stated in the usual way—namely, in cents per pound. 
In the case of local No. 2 foundry iron, Chicago, the 
prices given are f.o.b. Chicago district foundries, a 35- 
cent switching charge having been added to the prices at 
furnaces in that district. 

The prices used in plotting the curves are in all cases 
those for early delivery. The 13 years are a most inter- 
esting period in the iron trade of the country, beginning 
with 1898, the year in which the depression following 
the panic of 1893 produced its culminating effect upon 
iron and steel prices. The rapid advances of 1899 give 
a remarkable peak, which is the spectacular feature of 
the chart. Almost equally noteworthy are the declines 
of 1900. In 1901 prices were fairly steady, with ad- 
vances in the latter part of the year, bringing another 
series of high points in 1902, though these are moderate 
in comparison with 1899. The sharp decline of 1903 is 
distinctly shown; the slight further decline extending 
over nine months of 1904, with advances in the latter 
part of the year; some reaction in 1905, followed by 
advances in the latter part of the year and a compara- 
tively stable level for the first half of 1906. Then came 
a strong movement upward, carrying prices to substan- 
tially the levels of 1902, followed by recessions after the 
middle of 1907. The price maintenance movement modi- 
fied the decline in the depression of 1908, and in the 
spring of 1909 came some abrupt declines, which stimu- 
lated buying and gave the strong upward curve of the 
second half of 1909. In general, 1910 was a year in 
which the price movement reversed that of 1909, pig iron 
reaching again its low points of 1909, while finished 
materials only retraced part of the distance to the bot- 
tom touched after the open market declaration of Feb- 
ruary, 1909. 

—_——_—.9---@—_—_ 

The United Engineering & Foundry Company Buys 
Another Plant.—A deal for the sale of the plant of the 
American Roll & Foundry Company, Canton, Ohio, to 
the United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, 
has been consummated, and the Canton plant will here- 
after be operated as a branch plant, with no change in 
the local management. 

— +e 

Agreements have been signed by the Erie Railroad 
Compauy and the Grade Crossing Commission of Buffalo 
for the elimination of a number of grade crossings in 
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' 
: ' the northern part of the city, the cost of which will be 
: 3S e. : ; considerably over $1,000,000, and involve the use of a 
4 . =o z -S 
wo | = sé <2 aaa Ea = large tonnage of structural steel. 
ar £2 2 8 as egos. Hs wt 
so 32 ws a6 68 #2 se Ge te Se 
5 = = — Z ca =cs 4 Ss Sm eg: . 
8 $2 25 o2 gs op fs So fesa o2 The British Iron Trade in 1910 
§ Zo oo wo 3? go <= e& $0 && i ———_- 
= a a a 2 4 G Foe. «@ = From the annual review of Bolling & Lowe, London, 
Jan...17.34 25.00 16.75 1625 17.35 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.54 1,95 the following extracts are taken: 
Feb...16.78 25.00 16.56 16.13 16.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.48 1.95 A decided improvement on 1909 and a general advance 
Mar...16.25 23.00 15.60 15.05 16.50 1.80 1.45 1.45 1.39 1.95 in prices in many directions sums up the record of the 
April..15.78 25.00 15.00 14.25 16.50 1.75 1.45 1.45 1.36 1.87 position of trade for the year now drawing to a close. 
ee aoe ree aoe aes oan or pe — 5 rae The progress, however, has been intermittent, and a sus- 
1€. . 16.00 . ye ° 6. a ote . . ; 
July...16.46 28.50 15.88 15.75 17.00 1.71 1.46 1.46 1.45 1.72 pension has several times occurred. At no time was the 
Aug...17.03 24.13 17.06 16.88 17.13 1.75 1.55 1.55 1.45 1.80 improvement in the nature of a boom, but at the com- 
Sept...18.05 25.00 se oa or ao a — tan ce mencement of the year various increases in prices oc- 
Oct ...19.53 26.25 18.38 17. 9. ‘ ‘ 6 ‘ 80 ; oe : 
Nov. ..19.00 27.18 18.75 17.78 10.00 1.80 1.76 1.76 1.06 1.90 CUFted, which ‘were regarded as Sigua of & gonersl ‘move 
Dec...19.90 27.50 18,75 17.45 19.00 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.65 1.85 forward. In the early summer, however, there was a 
1910 marked cessation of activity, although prices remained 
Jan...19.90 27.50 18.75 17.25 19.00 1.85 1.75, 1.75 1.62 1.85 fairly firm. It is fair to assume that a very much 
aes oe whips. ao. hp os fo 2 ae a a brighter condition of things would have resulted but for 
MMi eee 0 wv mee ot +t «Oe ode . . Oe 
April..18.27 26.75 17.56 15.37 17.50 1.85 1.70 1.66 1.51 1.85 the strikes which have thrown such a gloom over the 
May...17.52 26.12 16.69 15.00 17.06 1.82 1.70 1.65 1.50 1.82 commercial world. It may be incidentally remarked: that 
June. .16.60 25.30 16.10 14.85 16.75 1.75 1.67 1.60 1.49 — these strikes have by no means been limited to the United 
Ay. Teo ote2 Ist? ifs) 1660 108 135 183 142 170 Kingdom, as witness the prolonged Bilbao strike, which 
é see UE a~t.0e JiLu * . Oe we oe ta ° o 
Sept...15.90 24.40 15.00 14.25 16.40 1.65 1.55 1.55 1.40 1.70 dislocated the Spanish ore trade. In the North of Eng- 
Oct...15.90 23.75 15.00 14.25 16.06 1.65 1.55 1.55 1.40 1.70 land, however, and in South Wales, a stubborn:war has 
Nov...15.82 238.36 14.75 14.25 16.00 1.60 1.55 1.55 Ls — been waged, and the singular resistance to any influence 
= 92 or or » =~ - 
Dec...15.90 23.00 14.75 14.25 16.00 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.34 1. from the trade union leaders toward conciliatory meas- 
In plotting the lines, those representing finished ma- 


ures becomes an increasing danger in these labor troubles. 

The railroad companies bear testimony to the more 
prosperous condition and many of the manufacturers are 
doing well, having plenty of orders on their books for 
some time to come. In October it was stated that Scotch 
steel makers had booked over 200,000 tons for delivery 
over a year, and although much of this was taken under 
current prices it nevertheless showed signs of a healthy 
condition. At that period several advances took place 
and an abnormal demand had set in for sheets and plates 
for all purposes. 

We have, however, sustained a setback in one direc- 
tion. For the first time we have allowed ourselves to be 
outstripped by Germany in the quantity of steel exported, 
and however sanguine we may be that a reversal of this 
is probable, the difficulty of regaining ground once lost 
is universally conceded. 

The pig iron market has kept fairly steady during the 
past year, prices having varied little more than 2 shillings 
6 pence per ton over the whole of this period. We look 
for an advance, now that the strike in the North is settled. 

There is little to record in rails, and that little by no 
means cheerful. This section of the trade has been re- 
markably quict, and there has been a great falling off in 
the tonnage exported. Prices have undergone little vari- 
ation and there has been a singular dearth of orders. A 
greater evil, however, than want of business or labor dis- 
putes seems to threaten not so much the existence of the 
syndicate as its prosperity, through the increasing growth 
of competitors who may snatch away important customers 
with every likelihood of retaining them. The Hanyang 
Works at Hankow, the Lithgow Works in New South 
Wales and the Kalimati Steel & Iron Works of India 
have joined the ranks of producers, and will no doubt 
meet with plenty of local encouragement, and we may add 
to this the important Dominion Iron & Steel Company. 

Galvanized sheets have also shared in the prosperity, 
although prices have kept fairly equable. To the end of 
November 548,060 tons were exported, against 441,455 tons 
for the same period in 1909. The exports to India were 
nearly 40 per cent. over those of 1909. 

This year there has existed in South Wales a condi- 
tion of trade in tin plates almost equal to a boom. An 
unprecedented amount of buying has taken place, owing 
to enormous developments in the canning trades of the 
world. 


——_3-e______ 

The Weller Hardware & Foundry Company, Horse- 
heads, N. Y., has been incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York, to take over and continue the 
business of an existing firm of the same name. Horace 
J. Weller is president, Frank L. Matthews vice-president, 
William W. Myers secretary and H. J. Weller treasurer. 
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Concrete Shafts of Record Size 


The Section Thirty Mine— Menominee Range 
Activity 


Marquette, Micu., December 31, 1910.—What is de- 
clared to be the largest concrete mining shaft ever con- 
structed has been completed at Hibbing by the New 
York Foundation Company. It was sunk for the Tod- 
Stambaugh Company at its Morton mine, which it is ex- 
pected will develop into one of the largest underground 
shippers on the Mesaba range. The walls are 4 ft. thick 
and the inside diameter is 21 ft. The shaft is bottomed 
at 185 ft. Work was begun over a year and a half ago. 
It took nearly three months to sink the last 9 ft. Since 
commencing operations at the Morton property the New 
York Foundation Company has completed shafts of simi- 
lar kind at the Scranton mine at Hibbing, the Wood- 
bridge at Bhul, the North American at Tower, the Hill 
mine at Marble and one at Deerwood, on the Cuyuna 
range, in addition to the shaft it has sunk or is sinking 
in the Marquette and Swanzey districts. At the Morton 
mine drifts will be run at once, and it is expected that it 
will be a prominent shipper next season. The Tod- 
Stambaugh Company has a fine machine shop at the 
mine, as well as a modern office building and a consider- 
able village of cottages, and it is well equipped for 
operations on an extensive scale. 

The Section Thirty Mining Company, operating the 
famous section 30 property on the Vermilion range, will 
ship 225,000 tons of ore in 1911, its second year, as com- 
pared with 52,000 tons last season. An Eastern furnace 
company has contracted to take the season’s output, 
which is estimated at this time at the amount mentioned. 
The company is hoisting 500 tons a day and it is figured 
that there will be 125,000 tons in stock at the opening 
of navigation. A fine quality of ore is produced. Recent 
assays have averaged 67.40 per cent. in metallic iron. 
Work underground is being pushed vigorously. At the 
present time 230 men are employed. G. A. St. Clair and 
Alfred Merritt of Duluth control the Section Thirty 
Company, and the fee owners are Lon Merritt, R. H. 
Fagan, L. C. Harris, the Eaton Estate of Duluth and 
George J. Lonstorf of Milwaukee. 

The stripping of the Longyear property at Hibbing, 
a contract for which is about to be awarded by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, will require fully two 
years fo complete. The tract consists of 80 acres. Di- 
rectly to the east is the Nassau property, also a posses- 
sion of the Jones & Laughlin interests, having been pur- 
chased from the Pittsburg Iron Ore Company a few 
months ago. The two tracts combined would make a 
large mine, but it is understood that the stripping con- 
templated does not at this time include the Nassau. 
The Nassau is listed by the State Tax Commission as 
containing 4,000,000 tons of ore. The Longyear is listed 
at 3,000,000 tons. 

Oglebay, Norton & Co. are to sink a big, new shaft 
at their Bristol mine, at Crystal Falls, Menominee range. 
It will be located on the north side of the property and 
close to the banks of Briar Hill Creek. It will be of 
four compartments, 6% x 22 ft. inside of timbers, and 
will contain two skipways, a cageway and a ladder and 
pipe compartment. The shaft will extend to a depth of 
1000 ft., or to the bottom of the present workings. The 
work will be done by one gang sinking from surface and 
two gangs raising from different points underground. 
By this arrangement it is expected that the shaft will be 
speedily finished and will be of some use the coming 
season. The Bristol is a large property and has been a 
heavy producer and a valuable one to its owners. 

In the past few years no district in the Lake Supe- 
rior iron region, the Mesaba country alone excepted, has 
witnessed greater development than that in the Iron 
River field at the western end of the Menominee range. 
It was not so long ago that mining in that territory was 
confined to a small area along the banks of Iron River. 
Now the operations extend over a wide radius and are 
steadily being expanded. The mining companies at work 
in the district have increased from less than half a dozen 
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to more than twice that number, and the annual output 
has grown to upwards of 1,000,000 tons. There were 11 
shippers on the list the past season—the Baker, Baltic, 
Berkshire, Caspian, Chatham, Dober, Fogarty, Hiawatha, 
James, Youngs and Zimmermann. There will be at least 
four more the present year and still others in 1912. 


i 


New Railroad Construction and Equipment 


The annual statistics of the Railway Age-Gazette 
show that new railroad built in 1910 was 4122 miles of 
main line, as compared with 3748 miles in 1909. In 
Canada new construction amounted to 1844 miles, as com- 
pared with 1488 miles in 1909, and in Mexico reports 
show 138 miles in 1910 and 281 miles in 1909. The mile 
age built in the United States in the past 18 years is as 
follows: 


BOBS. ao.0 ss Oe ORs soba 4,569 1905:.......4,388 
Pree 1,760 WOK nes ales 3 4,894 1906........5,623 
RE 6 6 40070 5 5 1,428 re 5,368 ROOT vs. ccens 5,212 
DNB. s'vit'eams 1,692 SERS a ese hs 6,026 1908........8,214 
BESS 6 aeem'n 9 2,109 BOOS... 5<2+0  O6OR 1909........3,748 
ea 3,265 1904........3,832 ID1O. osecces 4,122 


Cars and Locomotives Built and Ordered 


The same journal gives each year statistics of cars 
and locomotives built in the preceding 12 months and 
also of cars and locomotives ordered. The reports of new 
cars built last year in the United States and Canada 
show a total of 185,357, as compared with 96,419 in 
1909. The total of locomotives built in the United States 
and Canada was 4755 in 1910, against 2887 in 1909. 
The record of cars built in the past 12 years is as fol- 


lows. It will be noticed that the total for 1910 was 
more than for 1909 and 1908 together: 
Total 

Year. Freight. Passenger. cars built. 
IS “ite RISEN G's! cl Shalem ee 119,886 1,305 121,191 
I Rita 6 ah ck Oa16 Wi d-det ae 115,631 1,636 117,267 
SR ci xc Me oa pK eee ne Xe 136,950 2,055 139,005 
Es Sua kwh haw bau 162,599 1,948 164,547 
Hee bas Eee hee 98 153,195 2,007 155,202 
ER are ee 60,806 2,144 62,950 
D>) Siaee seek bree ves 165,155 2,551 168,006 
SE le nine 9-4 Ack ache alee 240,503 3,167 243,670 
POSS 30 eo daiols ee aes 284,188 5,457 289,645 
EELS Wc in es wiske 60 S'S a 76,555 1,716 78,271 
SOE Ailsa tek oko <kas 93,570 2,849 96,419 
SNE oo fore oe 180,945 4,412 185,357 





* Includes Canadian output. 


The figures for locomotive construction in the past 
18 years are given in the table below: 


Year. No. built. Year . No. built. Year. No. built. 
ae as 35 oe 2,011 OR AR 2,475 Es vdesen 5,491 
Ste > anion 695 BM is aeaice 2,475 ts 0 0 044 6,952 
a Paere 1,101 _ SEER. 3,384 ee 7,362 
1896. . 1,175 eee 4,070 ET nok ecae 2,342 
Se sss5s ss 1,251 | ae 5,152 ear 2,887 
BERS Fos 0.0 30 1,875 J Sere 8,441 Ss kee ee 4,755 





* Includes Canadian output. 


The record of cars and locomotives ordered last year 
is much less favorable than that of cars and locomotives 
built. The new car orders were considerably less than 
in 1909 and very much below the unprecedented records 
made in 1905 and 1906. For the past 10 years the tabu- 
lated statement of new cars and locomotive orders is as 
follows: 


Locomotives -——Cars ordered.—— 


Year. ordered. Passenger. Freight. 
OSS ee eee 4,340 2,879 193,439 
ES clic ak Wiere etch > Wipe wiays 4,665 3,459 195,248 
PhO biavehws cackGs as 3,283 2,310 108,936 
Sas 6c TE TNs ones 2,538 2,213 136,561 
ES ee es ee 6.265 3,289 341,315 
Ps ahi oe ENS ve oe bauer 5,642 3,402 310,315 
A a ee ee 3,482 1,791 151,711 
Pita as Sains soe 40.0 8 ome 1,182 1,319 62,669 
DS Subkiess basa vata oned 3,350 - 4,514 189,360 
SOs oe as ade ae ewes eR Beh 3,787 3,881 141,204 
—_ 9+ o___—_. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company, in its new 
shops, has been boring up to 35 car wheels per day per 
machine in its latest type boring mills. After equipping 
them with Davis expansion boring tools with microme- 
ter adjustment, the output of each mill was increased to 
119 wheels per day of 10 hours. 
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Railroad Repair Shop Efficiency 


Great Variations Shown in Shop Costs of Different Companies 


BY MAX H,. C. BROMBACHER, NEW YORK. 


At the late hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relative to the proposed advance in freight 
rates by the railroads, the latter were asked December 
9 to furnish the commission with their piecework prices, 
or cost to them, of several operations which are contin- 
ually being carried on their repair shops in respect to 
locomotives. ‘These operations are not isolated ones, oc- 
curring infrequently, but virtually the same kind of work 
is being carried on, day in and day out, in every railroad 
shop in the country. Practically none of the answers 
came in before the hearing closed, and not all of the 
answers are in at this time. But the answers as they 
came in are, so far as they relate to the questions asked, 
embraced in about 17, and I have endeavored, in the ac- 
companying table, to put them, as far as possible, on an 
even basis. Information was sent in which the questions 
asked did not call for, and in other instances information 
asked for was not sent in. I have tabulated the questions 
and the answers, which embrace nine railroad shops in all. 


Some Comparisons of the Figures Received 

Neither time nor space permits at this writing any- 
thing like a thorough analysis of the contents of the 
tabulation; suffice it to say that the figures speak for 
themselves. Even a cursory glance at them discloses 
that shop No. 1 is the lowest of the nine shops in respect 
of operations Nos. 3, 4, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15 and 17—eight in 
all—and that it breaks even in respect to the lowest on 
operations Nos. 6 and 7 and is highest on none of the 
17 operations; that shop No. 2 is lowest on operation 
No. 5; that shop No. 3 is lowest on operation No. 11 
and highest on operation No. 14, and that it breaks even 
in respect to the highest on operation No. 16; that shop 
No. 4 is lowest on operation No. 1 and breaks even in 
respect to the highest on operation No. 16; that shops 
No. 5 is lowest on operation No. 8 and breaks even in 
respect to the highest on operation No. 16, but breaks 
even on operation No, 12 in respect to the lowest cost; 
that shop No. 6 is lowest on operation No. 16, breaks 
even in respect to the lowest cost on operation No. 12, 
but is highest on operation No. 1; that shop No. 7 is 
lowest on no operation, but is highest on operations Nos. 
2, 8, 12 and 15; that shop No. 8 is lowest on no opera- 
tion and highest on operations Nos. 7, 9, 10 and 17; that 
shop No. 9 is lowest on nothing, breaks even in respect 
to the lowest on operation No. 6 and is highest in opera- 
tions Nos. 2, 3 and 4. Perhaps the tabulation imme- 
diately below will make the relative status of the 
nine shops more clear. The numbers on the hort- 
zontal line represent the nine shops; the numbers 
in the perpendicular column represent the first four 
operations, as shown in the answers. Now shop No. 4 
is lowest on operation No. 1, so a 1 is placed immediately 
under the shop number; shop No. 1 is second lowest, 
so a 2 is placed immediately under shop No. 1, and as 
shop No. 6 is highest on operation No. 1, a 9 is placed 
immediately under its number, as that shop is ninth 
in order of cost on that operation. This will make the 
tabulation clear: 


Shop Shop Shop Shop Shop Shop Shop Shop Shop 
Operation. No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 No. 7 No.8 No.9 
WO. 2incnkaeon 3 7 1 4 9 8 6 5 
Me. Biwlkica oe 5 4 2 1 7 6 8 9 
Na, Giitowss 1 5 4 2 3 8 7 6 9 
Ne; @igeneess 1 4 7.5 7.5 2 5 6 3 2 


Totals..<.% 19 SR - 1 tS OO Se 

By dividing the total of shop No. 1 into the total of 
any of the shops, it will be found how much more effi- 
cient is that shop. For instance, shop No. 1 is 143 per 
cent. more efficient than its nearest competitor, shop No. 
5, and 457 per cent. more efficient than its furthest 
competitor, shop No. 9. 


Shop No. 1 is evidently the most efficient of the nine 
on this showing, with its record of eight lowest costs, 
no higher cost, and an even break in respect of lowest 
costs on two operations. When I use the phrase “ most 
efficient” here I have reference to lowest costs. The 
visible sign of efficiency in the real sense is that shop 
which gets its output at lowest cost to itself and with 
highest earnings of its operators per hour per month, 
compared with its competitors. The competitors in the 
case at hand would be the other eight. shops. In the 
absense of any information as to wages earned per ‘hour 
per month at the prices, which these nine shops pay, we 
cannot get a line on the “real efficiency,” comparatively 
speaking, of shop No. 1 to the other eight shops. It is 
to be regretted that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
did not accompany its questions for prices with a request 
for the earnings per hour per month of the operators at 
the prices named by the nine shops. It would have been 
most interesting to have been in position to trace whether 
the operators in the shops which paid the highest prices 
earned the highest rate per hour per month; and, on 
the other hand, to see if the operators in the shops 
which paid the lowest prices earned the lowest rate per 
hour per month. The percentage of difference between 
th cost of a given operation between certain of the shops 
is startling, but if we had the rate per hour per month 
earned by the operators before us I think that the show- 
ing would be still more startling. By and large, I think 
it would show that the operators in shops whose costs 
were highest earned less per hour per month than those 
in tne shops whose costs were lowest. 


Lack of Some Desirable Data 

There are two other questions concerning the data 
furnished by railroad shops, the answers to which would 
Le illumining as well as educational. One question is, in 
how many of the railroad shops is the accounting de 
partment supreme in respect of this matter of shop cost? 
1 am not implying that any accounting department formu- 
lates, initially at least, the piece work schedule. My 
reference is to that department’s requiring all data to 
be sent to it in detail, right from the inspector’s hands 
and to the department’s retaining custody thereafter 
of the data both in detailed as well as in tabulated form. 
It is a fact that such a rule is in effect the custom in 
some shops, and that this rule does not apply in other 
shops is also a fact. My observation of its workings 
satisfy me that it almost invariably tends to an ampli- 
fication of detail, which is both unnecessary as well as 
expensive, and, what is of infinitely greater importance, 
that it inevitably tends toward keeping from the shop 
head that knowledge which, to a shop head desirous of 


-obtaining results, is as necessary as is a chart to a navi- 


gator of a vessel. I am aware that in theory this 
knowledge is accessible to a shop head; if he asks for it 
he will receive it—some day, perhaps. I am also aware 
that by the time it reaches him it is quite likely to be 
of only mortuary interest. The navigator needs a chart 
before his vessel goes on the rocks, not after; the chart 
is of only mortuary interest to the navigator after his 
vessel has gone on the rocks; and a shop head, be he 


“master mechanic or be he general foreman, is a very real 


navigator in more senses than one. 

_ The other question is, in how many of these railroad 
shops is the head of the road in question afflicted with 
the college degree microbe? There is an idea prevalent 
among railroad men that on certain roads the lack of a 
college degree operates as a dead line in respect of any 
position carrying a salary or earnings of more than $100 
per month. This alleged rule is said to apply to the 
shop department of railroads; it does not apply to the 
operating department. The inherent humor of this rule 
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does not become fully apparent until one considers that 
the road suspected of being afflicted with this college 
degree microbe in its most virulent form in respect of 
its shops boasts of and ascribes the high efficiency of its 
operating department to the fact that the heads of that 
department have almost invariably evoluted from the 
very practical kindergarten of track walking; that its 
shop costs are in very many cases comparatively very 
high is doubtless due to nothing more than what the late 
lamented Lord Dundreary would describe as “a demni- 
tion co-incidence.” I am no decrier of a technical educa- 
tion, but its acquirements should be preceded by the ac- 
quirement of practice. That this would result, perhaps, 
in not turning a young man loose on an unguarded public 
until he bears some real semblance to what his degree 
purports to brand him as is no yalid objection; nor is 
the possibility that he might thave to get’his technical 
education at night any more valid as an objection. I 
am satisfied from observation that some of the high 
prices and some of the extreme differences in percentages 
shown in the tabulation could be traced to these two 
causes: First, the accounting .department’s practical 
supremacy, and, second, the technical belief in the virtues 
of a technical college degree. 


The Railroad Explanation 

It has been claimed by the railroads that their repair 
shops are not fairly comparable by the same standards 
as private shops; that, unlike the latter, they are not con- 
stantly duplicating the same thing. But, as a matter of 
fact, they are practically doing about the same thing day 
in and day out; their very piece work schedules and sys- 
tem indicate that. Obviously, a piece work system must 
be based upon the continual recurrence of the same kind 
of work. And the fact that on one operation several of 
the shops have the identical price, and that on another 
operation two of the shops are less than 2 per cent. apart, 
seems to indicate that the claimed impossibility of stand- 
ardizing their work has.no substantial foundation in fact; 
certainly the fact that from a difference of less than 2 
per cent. between some of the shops on one operation 
the divergence grows to a difference of 500 per cent. on 
another operation is hardly conclusive proof of the im- 
possibility of standardizing their work. 

What these wide differences do show, and very con- 
clusively at that, is that Messrs. Brandeis and Emerson 
would certainly have their work cut out for them in at- 
tempting to introduce their scientific methods into railroad 
repair shops; that their methods are susceptible of appli- 
cation to railroad work is shown by the Railway Age’s 
report of their own investigation in December, 1907. This 
investigation eliminates the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
case as being a matter of “ Mr. Emerson’s claims,” if he 
ever made any, and I never heard that he claimed any- 
thing except having acted in an advisory character in that 
case. 

I now come to a consideration of the question as to 
whether it is not asking the impossible to demand of the 


Operations for Which Piece Work Prices Were Asked and the 


No. 1. 

1. Re-turning locomotive tires (68 in. in diameter), per 
S65 seub ober ae ww eee i su bc beews betes os vows $0.64 

2. Turning locomotive axles (10 in. in diameter), without 
eS ew ng ies ia Rae 6a 's O00 1.00 

8. Turning locomotive axles (10 in. in diameter), with 
Pt ic chr cht a cheuseecesacane chess 1.26 

4. Turning car axles (5% x 10 in. journals), with wheel- 
ens Eales a cat b baie wh op done ce bdecccces -26 
5. Boring cast iron car wheels, per pair................ .04 
6. Boring steel car wheels, per pair...............0.% .07 
7. Boring cylinders (26-in. stroke), two cuts, per cylinder 1.45 
8. Planing (or milling) new shoes and wedges, each..... .28 

9. Planing cast iron driving boxes (shoe and wedge fit), 


tas sak Seen hk hab AA eke 4-vbae e Pee «0 64.6 


10. Planing steel driving boxes (shoe and wedge fit), each. .95 
11. Machine work on driving box brasses (for box fit), each .11 


12. Straightening old piston rods, each.................. .89 
18. De-wheeling (wheels removed from) locomotives, per 

Ree ae hinchada oad 6 ko AR ae O90 earn -70 
14. Wheeling (wheels applied to) locomotives, per locomo- 

ek NS Re Oe ene re .80 
15. Bolting up front end of locomotive complete, per loco- 

Pi aiiedtuneh nha hte hash 64k 0s weSe SUE 6060 000 -50 
16. Covering all work on flues, except installing (applying) 

Sle i Ol kc a he 5 64 shee be oH %. 29.0.0 
17. Covering all work on flues, plus installing (applying) 

SE ccs ccishic abide sce tebu sotmeer eeees -14 





* Done by day work. 
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railroads that they evolute, suddenly, from their present 
methods to the “ hights of scientific management” at one 
jump, so to speak. Theoretically it might be done; it has 
evidently been done in the case of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé, but it “did not stay done,” whereas it “ does 
stay done” in the case of private shops. But with them 
the leit motif is both different and more impelling; rail- 
roads have not the ever present goad of competition as a 
stimulant, as up to now they have had it easy. 

No one knows much better than I how large a figure the 
railroads cut in our nation’s activities, but I think that a 
stop should be put to what Mr. Brandeis so felicitously 
called “the vicious cycle” of ever increasing prices. We 
must get back to sound economics sometime, and many 
think that the interruption to that process which started 
in 1907 was not an unmixed blessing. The force of ex- 
ample is great, and the example of the railroads conform- 
ing to sound economics would be immense in its effect on 
the country. My tabulation, incomplete as it is, shows 
that some railroads run their repair shops much more 
efficiently than the others. Why should not the Interstate 
Commerce Commission require railroad management in 
general to measure up to the efficiency of the best of them 
as a condition precedent to raising rates? What one can 
do, others can do. 


Suggestions Compatible With Sound Economics 

If the amount to be obtained by all the roads measur- 
ing up to alout the efficiency of the best managed road 
about equaled the aggregate of the proposed increase of 
freight rates, then refuse to grant the increase; some- 
thing must be allowed by the railroads for the annual 
growth of traffic. If, on the other hand, the saving to 
be obtained by enforcing on the roads their measuring up 
to about the efficiency of the best managed road still 
left the railroads short of the income necessary to pay 
6 per cent. dividends and a liberal allowance for main- 
tenance, renewals, &¢., plus a surplus, give them such an 
increase in rates as would insure them these requisites. 
Something has been said about the necessity of increas- 
ing the confidence of foreign bankers in our railroads 
by increasing rates; nothing has been said about increas- 
ing the confidence of foreign bankers in our railroads by 
improving the management and exhausting the possibili- 
ties of economies in repair shops, &c., and yet I think 
there is something to be said on this score. Certainly it 
goes without saying that, if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission insists upon knowing the facts, and insists 
upon the railroads measuring up at least approximately 
to the hest among them as a condition precedent to any 
increase of rates, the result cannot be other than to in- 
crease the confidence of foreign bankers in the securities 
of our roads; the very disposition on the part of the 
commission to stop the vicious cycle of increasing prices, 
if at all possible, would raise us and our securities in the 
estimation of foreign peoples and bankers; it has not 
invariably been our practice to stick to sound principles 
either in respect to economics or banking. 


Answers Received from Nine Railroads, Designated by Numbers. 


No.2. No.3. No.4 No.5. No.6. No. 7. No.8. No.9. 
$0.65 $1.40 $0.50 $0.75 $2.20 $1.62 $1.25 $1.10 
1.80 1.20 .85 80 2.05 2.00 2.17 5.00 
2.40 1.80 1.45 1.48 2.80 2.67 2.56 6.00 
.34 .50 50 .28 45 .48 32 80 
.03 .O7 05 ptine 06 065 .04 05 
bhu eas ee a eee 10 .095 ee OT 
1.60 2.75 2.50 “ee 1.45 2.72 4.15 * 
.41 .30 .20 18 .20 .27 34 ¢ 
nee i. vs ad 1.95 895 2.825 * 
1.80 1.30 1.45 1.40 2.19 1.31 3.81 . 
48 10 13 12 12 .29 .80 * 
.30 ae ix 25 25 37 .36 ° 
1.99 1.75 3.00 5.60 * er ea * 
8.80 8.35 4.00 5.60 ® res oes * 
70 * 4815 3.18 * 
349 4.77 4.77 4.77 .215 3.4662 


1947 .155 
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In conclusion the writer is not unaware of the fact 
that all these figures are not conclusive in respect of 
which shop is really most efficient as regards getting its 
repairs done at least cost, even that they are but indica- 
tive. He is aware that one road might be considerably 
higher than other roads in respect of an item or items, 
the aggregate of which in one year would be so small 
as to make the difference in costs really a negligible 
quantity ; and that, on the other hand, a road which was 
low on some item of no importance might be very high 
on some item whose aggregate in a year might mean a 
large sum; hence in which a cost only 5 per cent. greater 
than that of competitors might be anything hut a negli- 
gible quantity. To arrive at which road really operated 
its shops the most economically in comparison with other 
roads would therefore necessitate a knowledge of what 
the aggregate cost of repairs was for each road per an- 
num, and per shop per annum and of how many cars 
and how many locomotives repaired this sum covered. 
For the purpose of ascertaining whether an increase in 





freight rates were advisable or just, the aggregate of 
all the roads’ expenditures for renair shop would require 
to be ascertained. Having ascertained that one road 
gets its repairs done at an average saving of say 30 
per cent. less, all things considered, than its competitors, 
it would be easy to figure what a saving of 30 per cent. 
on the total for all the roads amounted to and what 
proportion this 30 per cent. bore to the estimated aggre- 
gate resulting from the proposed increase of rates. 


ee 


The Mechanical Handling of Freight.—A paper on 
this subject by Samuel B. Fowler of Boston will be pre- 
sented at the New York meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
on Tuesday evening, January 10. The subject will be 
discussed by railroad officials and by officers of large in- 
dustrial establishments, where the handling of great 
quantities of freight is a serious problem. Lack of ade- 
quate terminal facilities, increase of net income and 
higher or lower freight rates present problems, the solu- 
tions of which are vital to the transportation company, 
shipper and consignee alike. The capacity of present 
terminals can be increased by handling larger unit loads 
and moving them at greater speed, as well as by increas- 
ing the floor areas by the use of freight sheds of more 
than one story. This is made possible by the substitution 
of mechanical devices for manual labor and hand trucks. 
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Svea Caloric Engine Test 


An illustrated description of the Svea caloric engine, 
invented by G. Emil Hesse, New York City, appeared in 
The Iron Age, March 16, 1905. The results of tests made 
on a 2-hp. engine, which show a remarkable economy in 
the amount of fuel consumed, have been recently made 
public. This engine differs from the ordinary types of 
hot air engines now on the market in the rate of heat 
transfer. In the existing models it is said that this rate 
is very slow, as the air is heated by the rising of warm 
layers into the stationary cooler layers above, while in 
the Svea engine the cool air is split up into thin sheets 
and passed over heated plates, from which it absorbs heat 
by radiation. 

In the operation of the engine, cool air is drawn into 
the rear cylinder at each stroke, and on the return stroke 
is forced through the heater. Here it is broken up into 
thin layers absorbing heat from the hot plates and from 
there it passes to the power cylinder, from which it is 





New York City. 


exhausted into the atmosphere after expanding and doing 
its work. 

The following table gives the principal results of the 
test: 


Diameter of cylinders, air and power, inches............ 4% 
Eamets OF Streh. DNB 6 kao koa 668 06 beed ERTT he AES 4% 
AIP PROOSTTS, DOUNG skied ccc ce pececcevversessveadsecs’s 40 
Temperature of air, Gegrees FF... .cicccccedcccnascvesens 450 
Speed, revoiutions per minute......... cece ecreseceveee 200 
OF OPT eT Ee eT er re ee eee ee 2.4 
pe Ie EET EOC PELTET TT TET ee 1.7 
Fuel per brake horsepower-hour, pounds............+++. 4.9 


When it is taken into consideration that a steam en- 
gine of the same size would require from 10 to 15 Ib. of 
fuel per horsepower-hour, the economy of this new engine 
is at once apparent. The engine tested uses air at a 
pressure of 40 lb. and at a temperature of 450 degrees F., 
but it planned to build a 100-hp. engine designed for a 
pressure of 250 Ib. and a temperature of 700 degrees F. 
In this engine it is expected that 1 hp.-hour will be de- 
veloped from 1 Ib. of fuel, or possibly less, 


—_——_—__ +e 


The Iroquois Iron Company, Chicago, has increased 
its capital stock from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. The addi- 
tional $2,000,000 of stock has been taken by the old stock- 
holders in proportion to their original holdings. The 
two new furnaces which this company has under con- 
struction were financed last summer by a bond issue of 
$2,300,000, the company having had no bonded debt until 
then. 
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NEW IRON AND STEEL WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


A SUMMARY OF WORK COMPLETED IN 1910 OR THAT IS NOW UNDER WAY 





Eighteen Blast Furnaces Building or Planned, with Annual Capacity of 2,220,000 Tons—No 
New Steel Capacity Projected Beyond That Announced One Year Ago 


The statements below summing up new construction 
now under way in the iron and steel industries is note- 
worthy chiefly in that it contains comparatively little 
that was not announced in these columns one year ago. 
Our issue of January 6, 1910, gave an impressive recital 
of new capacity under construction or on which work 
would go forward.in 1910. It shewed that 19 coke blast 
furnaces, with an annual capacity of 2,650,000 tons, were 
then building. or were planned; also that open hearth 
steel plants were then projected or under construction 
which would have a capacity of 2,850,000 tons of steel 
a year. Beyond a few small additions to steel foundries, 
not a ton of new steel making capacity has been built 
or arranged for that was not scheduled in our article 
of January, 1910. Work has been done on all the projects 
then spoken of, however, except that of the Ohio Iron 
& Steel Company, Lowellville, Ohio. There is no pres- 
ent prospect that this will be carried out. Much less 
than one-third of the 2,850,000 tons of new open hearth 
capacity referred to a year ago was put in operation in 
1910. 

Below is given a statement of blast furnace and steel 
works construction on which work is now in progress or 
will soon be undertaken. One year ago we enumerated 
19 coke blast furnaces which were building or planned, 
their rated annual capacity being 2,650,000 tons. Of these 
the following were completed and blown in in 1910: In- 
diana Steel Company, two (one blown in), 300,000 tons; 
Bethlehem Steel Company, one, 150,000 tons; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, two, 350,000 tons; Youngstown 
Steel & Tube Company, one, 175,000 tons; Worth 
Brothers Company, one, 120,000 tons; Corrigan, McKin- 
ney & Co., one, 120,000 tons ; Wickwire Steel Company, one, 
120,000 tons; Detroit Iron & Steel Company, one, 95,000 
tons. Total, 1,430,000 tons. To-day 18 coke furnaces 
are building or planned. They are as follows, with esti- 
mated annual capacity : 





Capacity. 

No. Gross tons. 

American Steel & Wire Company............. 1 160,000 
Minnesota Steel Company.................. 2 280,000 
RN IP CN nos een ccsedvvcce 1 125,000 
Republic Iron & Steel Company.............. 1 160,000 
Bethlehem Steel Company................... 2 300,000 
WOrth Mretere COMMA... 6. occ cc ccc cccce 1 125,000 
eS re 2 240,000 
Pittsburgh Steel Company................. oie 250,000 
Rogers-Brown Iron Company................ 2 240,000 
Iroquois Furnace Company.................. 2 240,000 
Duluth Furnace Company................... 1 100,000 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company............ 1 (Alternate) 
PR «sss ou Sawwads belinbs avbh Osden00 6% 18 2,220,000 


The state of the iron trade will determine in part how 
much of this capacity will become active in 1911; pres- 
ent indications are that much less than half of it will be 
blown in this year. Two years ago the United States 
Steel Corporation had 10 blast furnaces under construc- 
tion, including six at Gary; last year it had three build- 
ing, including two at Gary; to-day it has three—one at 
Cleveland and two at Duluth—with annual capacity of 
440,000 tons. Two years ago the independent steel com- 
panies had practically no new blast furnace work on 
hand. One year ago they had 1,375,000 tons in annual 
capacity under construction and to-day 960,000 tons. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


The year 1910 has seen the practical completion of 
some of the new construction which the United States 
Steel Corporation subsidiaries have had on hand for 
the past two years, while there has been progress in 
several new undertakings of importance, particularly 


those of the American Steel & Wire Company in the 
Birmingham district, the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company and the American Bridge Company at Gary 
and the Minnesota Steel Company at Duluth. In addi- 
tion to what is referred to below of iron and steel works 
construction, work has been in progress on an extension 
to the cement plant at Buffington, Ind., which will in- 
crease the capacity by 4,000,000 barrels a year, bringing 
the annual capacity of the cement plants of the Universal 
Portland Cement Company in that district to 10,000,000 
barrels. 
Indiana Steel Company , 

Nos. 5 and 6, the last two blast furnaces of the eight 
belonging to the first two groups at Gary, were com- 
pleted in 1910. No. 6 was blown in March 16, but No. 5 
has not yet been operated. The third group of 14 €0-ton 
open hearth furnaces was brought practically to com- 
pletion and could soon have been made available if re- 
quired. Of the four blocks of by-product coke ovens, 
140 ovens each, probably half will be started in 1911 and 
more will be ready if needed. The gas from the coke 
ovens will be used for the soaking pits and the reheating 
furnaces at the steel mills. The building is under con- 
struction for a second power house, known on the com- 
pany’s plans as No. 1. Machinery and equipment are un- 
der contract for six power units, each of 3000 kw., con- 
sisting of electric generators and gas engines using blast 
furnace gas, similar in general construction to the engine 
and generator units in the plant which now furnishes 
all the power for the Gary mills. The building for the 
€0-in. universal plate mill is practically completed, and 
the mill, motor and equipment are being installed. The 
1S-in. merchant mill was started December 16, 1909. 
The 14-in. mill was completed and started April 1, 1910. 
Construction work is still under way on two 12-in. mills 
and one 10-in. bar mill. These will be ready for opera- 
tion early in 1911. The axle mill was completed in July, 
1910. and operated about a month, closing down in 
August for lack of orders for commercial operation. A 
description of this mill appeared in The Iron Age of 
August 18, 1910. 

Illinois Steel Company 

The new light structural mill of 24-in. and 18-in. 
stands. with capacity of 15,000 tons a month, announced 
one year ago, is not yet completed, but will be ready for 
operation in the early part of 1911. It will be electrically 
driven, power, being supplied by two low pressure steam 
turbines, using exhaust steam from the present structural 
mill engines. The new mill will be next to the large 
structural mill at the north end of the plant. The com- 
pany has let contracts for a new power plant at the 
Joliet mills and work on the foundation is under way. 
This plant will have three gas-electric units of 3000 kw. 
each, using blast furnace gas; they will be similar in 
general design to the generators and gas engine units 
at the Gary mills and the South Works. 


Carnegie Steel Company 


Only preliminary work, including the laying of two 
tracks, has been done on the site of the projected mills 
at Girard, Ohio, for rolling steel bars, hoops and small 
shapes. These mills will be electrically driven, power 
being supplied from blast furnace gas engines at the 
Ohio works. 


National Tube Company 
A continuous skelp mill at the Lorain, Ohio, works, 
and two butt weld mills for small pipe, have been prac- 
tically completed and could soon be put in operation if 
required. 
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American Steel & Wire Company 


Work has been actively prosecuted in the past year 
on the new wire plant in the Birmingham district, located 
about a mile southwest of the Ensley steel works. The 
entire wire plant will be electrically driven, but a de- 
parture is being made from the original plan for utilizing 
coke oven gas in gas engines. Low pressure turbines 
using steam for the reciprocating engines at the Ensley 
blooming and rail mills in one case and at the blast fur- 
naces in another will make about 10,000 kw. available for 
transmission to the rod and wire mills and to the coke 
works. The new plant will have an output of about 400 
tons of wire products a day. Gas from the coke ovens 
of the Tennessee company, now under construction at 
Wylam, will be used in the heating furnaces either at the 
wire plant or at Ensley. 

The new 500-ton blast furnace, the fourth at the 
Central works at Cleveland, which was authorized a 
year ago, is well advanced toward completion. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 


The two 75-ton open hearth furnaces which were 
added to meet the steel requirements of the new Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company plant have been finished, giv- 
ing a total of eight large furnaces, four on each side of 
the converting plant. Work on the storage reservoir, 
which will contain 2,500,000,000 gal. of water, the supply 
being secured by damming Village Creek, will be com- 
pleted in the coming year, together with the 25,000,000- 
gal. pumping station. The 280 by-product coke ovens at 
Wylam are expected to be in operation in 1911. 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 


The steel buildings are up and the work of equipping 
the mills is well under way at the new plant at Gary. 
It consists of two 72-in. plate mills, 4 jobbing mills and, 
16 sheet mills, together with galvanizing department and 
auxiliary facilities. Electric power will be used ex- 
clusively, derived from the power stations at Gary and 
_ South Chicago. 


American Bridge Company 


The new plant at Gary, Ind., is nearing completion 
and is expected to be ready for operation in March, 
1911. The capacity will be 10,000 tons per month of 
fabricated material. Additional units will be provided 
to meet future requirements. The full operation of the 
plant may be delayed somewhat, pending the erection of 
dwellings for workmen. 


Minnesota Steel Company 


A large amount of foundation and other work has 
been done at the site of the proposed steel plant at 
Duluth. The two blast furnaces will be 22 x 95 ft. The 
steel plant will have seven 75-ton basic open hearth fur- 
naces, and there will be a €00-ton metal mixer. The 
rolling mills consist of a 40-in. blooming mill, 28-in. 
combined rail and structural mill, one combined mer- 
chant mill, with nine stands of roughing and seven 
stands of finishing rolls. The capacity will be 225,000 
tons a year of rails, bars and structural shapes. 7 


INDEPENDENT STEEL COMPANIES 
Bethlehem Steel Company 


Extensive improvements and additions have been 
made at the works of this company at South Bethlehem, 
Pa, the new construction completed, as well as that in 
course of erection representing an outlay of $7,500,000. 


NEW WORK OF 1910 AT THE LEHIGH PLANT. 


Blast furnace D, 22x 90 ft., with five stoves of the 
McClure type, 22x 100 ft. each, was completed and put 
in blast in April. Blast furnaces B and C were relined, 
thoroughly remodeled and put in blast. Five 75-ton 
broad gauge locomotives and two 40-ton 3-ft. gauge loco- 
motives were added to the yard equipment. 

In the iron foundry were installed and placed in 
service one 2000-ft. motor-driven air compressor, two 
motor-driven cupola blowers and two new cranes of 20 
tons and 75 tons capacity respectively. A water cinder 
mill was also installed. 
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To the crucible department were added a cold drawing 
outfit and straighteners for cold drawing from % in. to 
38 !m. The hammer shop and melting furnace buildings 
were rebuilt and enlarged, two 36-pot crucible melting 
furnaces and one annealing furnace being added. A new 
crucible steel warehouse has also been provided. 

Considerable expenditures were made in the armor 
plate, forge and projectile departments. A 75-ton crane 
was added in the armor plate machine shop. In the 
treatment department the tempering plant was enlarged 
and there was also built a machine shop, 60x 206 ft., 
for cutting out and machining test bars from forgings. 
Two 30-ton cranes were installed here. New facilities 
were also provided for straightening and finishing spe- 
cial alloy steel bars. Changes were made in the drop 
forge department which doubled the capacity of the ham- 
mer shop. Several new 3500-lb. steam drop hammers, 
trimming dresses and a new heading machine were added. 
In the die sinking end a number of tools were added. 
The machine shop facilities of the projectile department 
have been more than doubled. A wing 61x 159 ft., and 
annex, 39 x 140 ft., containing $150,000 worth of machine 
tools, have been added to the original machine shop 
building, which was 42x 180 ft. The facilities for treat- 
ing projectiles were more than doubled, the treatment 
building being considerably enlarged. A new saw repair 
shop has been erected and provided with new equip- 
ment. 

At No. 2 shop, which is the largest of the company’s 
machine shops, an annex was built on the north side, 
60 x 1225 ft., in which over. $500,000 worth of machine 
tools was installed, giving large additional capacity for 
the machining of guns of all sizes. This shop before 
the addition was 117% x 1522 ft. A new building, 390 x 75 
ft., with 50 ft. clear hight, was completed, known as No. 6 
machine shop, which is to be devoted entirely to the 
erection of gas engines. Over $500,000 worth of ma- 
chine tools and two 75-ton cranes have been installed. 
New office buildings were built for the projectile depart- 
ment, steel casting department and yard department. 


NEW WORK OF 1910 AT SAUCON PLANT. 


There was finished and put in operation a_ well 
equipped repair machine shop €0 x 400 ft., to take care of 
both mechanical and electrical repairs, also the turning 
of rolls for the rail, structural and billet mills. To the 
equipment of open hearth plant No. 2 38 double truck 
mold cars were added. A rail loading crane, equipped 
with magnets, was added at the rail mill, and the rail 
finishing department was extended to permit of the 
manufacture of €0-ft. rails. The structural shop was 
materially enlarged by an annex on the north side. 
These extensions included a new template shop as well 
as a shop office. A new general office building for the 
Saucon plant was erected and occupied. 


NEW WORK UNDER WAY AT THE LEHIGH PLANT. 


Two blast furnaces, F and G, 22 x 90 ft. each, 
equipped with five stoves of the McClure type, 22 x 100 
ft. each, also two large dry dust catchers and three Stein- 
bart gas washing towers per furnace, are nearing com- 


pletion and will be put in service early in 1911. A Heyl 
& Patterson casting machine is being installed. A €000- 
hp. boiler plant will burn blast furnace gas. The com- 


pany is building nine single gas driven blowing engines, 
to be placed in a new blowing engine house, 100 x 310 
ft., equipped with a 40-ton crane. Added equipment for 
the existing electric power station will be three 1500-kw. 
gas driven power engines, also being built by the com- 
pany. To wash the gas for this entire gas engine equip- 
ment, in addition to the gas washing apparatus which is 
part of each blast furnace installation, there will be a 
complete gas washing plant, consisting of five spraying 
towers and five Theisen rotary scrubbers, each of 7500-hp. 
capacity, with three pressure blowers. 

In connection with the two large new blast furnaces 
there are also being built two new sets of Hoover & 
Mason coke and ore bins, with the automatic weighing 
scale cars. Old blast furnace A is being dismantled, 
with the idea of erecting on its site a new and complete 
modern blast furnace. When all of these improvements 
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are completed the company’s blast furnace plant will 
consist of seven furnaces, with a monthly capacity of 
75,000 tons of pig iron. 

At the No. 1 rolling mill the small bar mills are to 
be completely remodeled and changed to electric drive. 
The improvements to be made will result in making this 
virtually a new department. In the press forge depart- 
ment a new heating furnace is being installed, together 
with a €0-ton crane to serve it. A new repair shop and 
engine house will also be provided for this department. 
In the No. 2 and No. 3 machine shops steam engines 
are to be taken out and electric drives substituted, which 
will result in all of the machine shops in the entire Le- 
high plant being completely electrically driven. In fact, 
when these improvements are completed, the entire Le- 
high plant will be electrically driven, with the single 
exception of the forging tools. 


NEW WORK UNDER WAY AT THE SAUCON PLANT. 


A complete Bessemer plant is being installed, includ- 
ing two 20-ton vessels, a 400-ton mixer, also a bottom and 
mixing house, &c., which will be used in connection with 
the No. 2 open hearth department for making steel by 
the duplex process. This Bessemer plant is rapidly near- 
ing completion, and will be placed in service early in 
1911. For blowing the converters there is being installed 
a 46 and 84 x 84 x €0-in. Southwark cross-compound 
blowing engine. The Bessemer plant will be equipped 
with a 60-ton ladle crane, and a new 125-ton ladle crane 
is to be installed in No. 2 open hearth department to 
take care of the increased output. A new mold yard and 
a new scrap reclaiming plant are being provided to take 
care of both the open hearth and Bessemer plants. In 
addition the stripper has been relocated, bringing it in 
direct proximity to the open hearth plant. 

A new central pumping station to serve both Lehigh 
and Saucon plants, and a new electric power station 
have also been built. Moreover, the additional capacity 
has made necessary an extensive interchange railroad 
yard, which is rapidly nearing completion. 


COKE PLANT. 


The Didier-March Company, a German corporation, 
with American headquarters in the Hudson Terminal 
Building, 30 Church street, New York City, is now con- 
structing, in immediate proximity to the Bethlehem 
Steel Company’s property, a $5,000,000 coke plant, to 
have an ultimate capacity of 7500 net tons of coke a 
day, as well as a plant for reclaiming the resultant by- 
products. Practically the entire output of coke from 
this plant will be sold to the Bethlehem Steel Company 
for use in its operations. The coke plant, however, will 
be constructed and operated hy the Didier-March Com- 
pany, entirely independent of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. 

Crucible Steel Company of America 


For its Atha Works, at Harrison, N. J., the Crucible 
Steel Company of America is now taking bids for a large 
steel structure to cover its new electric and open hearth 
furnaces, also for the enlargement of its gun and pro- 
jectile buildings, together with the construction of a new 
office building upon the property recently acquired ad- 
joining the present plant. In addition the company is 
installing a 1500-ton press in a large new building. It is 
the intention in the coming year also to install at this 
works a low pressure steam turbine system to convert a 
large amount of exhaust steam into electric power, se- 
curing in this way some 1500 kw. 

At the Park mill, Pittsburgh, the company has re- 
cently installed a large crane runway capable of taking 
care of 20,000 tons of billets and scrap through the use 
of three traveling cranes with magnets attached. It is 
planned to erect at this plant in the coming year a new 
boiler plant of 5000 hp. capacity. 

At the Norwalk, Ohio, plant it is planned to build a 
crane runway to handle the output of the mill through 
the use of magnets. 

For more economically handling the billets coming 
into the Singer works at Pittsburgh the company is fin- 
ishing the erection of a pneumatic lift, which is a new 
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departure in connection with the handling of such raw 
material. 

The third open hearth furnace has just been com- 
pleted at the Crescent plant, Pittsburgh, and new electric 
charging machines and other necessary equipment have 
been provided to handle more economically the output 
of the three furnaces. 


Republic Iron & Steel Company 


Carrying out the programme announced in the latter 
part of 1909, the Republic Iron & Steel Company is now 
building at Youngstown, Ohio, a blast furnace to be 
known as Haselton No. 4, and on the opposite side of 
the Mahoning River an open hearth plant consisting of 
eight €0-ton furnaces, with blooming mill and billet and 
sheet bar mills. The new tube plant of the company at 
Youngstown, completed in 1910, is described and illus- 
trated elsewhere in this issue. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 


The three blast furnaces at the new Aliquippa plant 
which were referred to one year ago have all been in 
operation in 1910, though only one is now in blast. 
There has also been completed and put in operation at 
Aliquippa in the past year a tin plate plant with 12 hot 
mills, a rod mill and wire and nail works. New con- 
struction at Aliquippa yet to be completed includes four 
Talbot open hearth furnaces with a daily capacity of 
250 tons each, a 38-in. blooming mill and a 20-in. billet 
mill. On the latter sheet bars and small billets will be 
rolled. At present the steel used at Aliquippa in the tin 
plate and wire plants is shipped from the South Side 
works in Pittsburgh. 


Lackawanna Steel Company 


At the plant of the Lackawanna Steel Company, 

* South Buffalo, N. Y., work is now in progress on a con- 
tinuous merchant mill containing one 6-stand 12-in. con- 

tinuous roofing train and four 2-stand 10-in. finishing 

mills, having a total annual capacity of 100,000 tons of 

small squares, rounds, ovals and shapes. In the past 

year the company has made extensive improvements at 

rail mills No. 2 to enabie it to roll tie plates, rounds, &e. 


Cambria Steel Company 


The rod mills and wire mills on which work has been 
in progress at the Cambria plant, Johnstown, Pa., in the 
past year will be ready for operation in the first half 
of 1911. ‘The rod mill will probably be operated in 
March and the wire mills by May. In the past year the 
new 18-in. continuous billet mill has been put in opera- 
tion. It was described in The Jron Age of May 5, 1910, 
page 1072. Four 50-ton open hearth furnaces have also 
been added at the Cambria plant. At the Gautier Works 
semi-continuous § and 12-in. mills were added in 1910. 
An important piece of construction now under way is 
the Quemahoning dam and pipe line, which will greatly 
increase the company’s water supply. 


Pennsylvania Steel Company 

The following improvements and additions to the 
plant of the Pennsylvania Steel Company at Steelton, 
Pa., are now under construction, and will be completed 
in the coming year: 3000 hp. of boilers; additional stove 
equipment and new pumps for blast furnaces; a new car 
repair shop; a gantry storage crane; additional pit heat- 
ing furnaces for the slabbing mill, which now has six 
pit furnaces; also a new building, with crane and other 
equipment for breaking up scrap. 


Inland Steel Company 
The principal new construction planned for 1911 by 
the Inland Steel Company, Chicago, is the building of a 
second blast furnace, 19% x S5 ft., at Indiana Harbor. 
Ind. 
The company completed important additions to its 
mills at Indiana Harbor, which were reviewed at lengtb 
‘in The Iron Age of October 20, 1910. Eight new hot 
sheet mills were added to the 10 already in operation in 
the sheet department, three new mills being started in 
July. Two new open hearth furnaces of 60 tons capacity 
were completed and were started in August, making eight 
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open hearth furnaces at this plant. A new billet mill 
was also completed last year in connection with a sheet 
bar mill which is operated in the same train, the billet 
and sheet bar mills being operated alternately and re- 
ceiving blooms from the blooming mill. The company 
has also added an extensive equipment of special ma- 
chinery for making roofing, siding and other commercial 
forms of sheets. 


Worth Brothers’ Company 


Worth Brothers Company, Coatesville, Pa., blew in 
in the past year its No. 1 blast furnace. At its plate 
plant two heating furnaces were built and additional 
heating capacity was provided at the Valley mills. The 
No. 2 blast furnace, 18% x 85 ft., a duplicate of No. 1, 
is still under construction. Additional heating capacity 
is to be provided for the No. 3 mill and Valley mills and 
a new stockhouse will be built at the Viaduct works. All 
of this new construction will probably be finished by the 
early summer of 1911. Repairs are being made pre- 
liminary to the operation of two additional small trains 
of rolls at the Valley works, which have not been in use 
for several years. 


Eastern Steel Company 


The two open hearth furnaces of $0 tons capacity each 
which were under construction at the Pottsville, Pa., 
plant of the Eastern Steel Company one year ago, were 
completed in 1910, but owing to trade conditions only 
one has been in operation so far. The capacity of the 
plant is now 22,000 to 25,000.tons of steel a month. 


Maryland Steel Company 


At Sparrows Point, Md., the Maryland Steel Com- 
pany completed in 1910 five 50-ton tilting open hearth 
furnaces, referred to in this review one year ago. The 
plant is equipped so that steel can be manufactured 
either by the straight open hearth or the duplex process. 
Plans are under way to replace blast furnace A with a 
new stack, with skip hoist, and to build the necessary 
stock bins. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Announcement was made in December that the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company had decided to build two blast fur- 
naces at Monessen, Pa., to supply basic pig iron for its 
12 60-ton open hearth furnaces. The rod mill at Mones- 
sen has a capacity of 150,000 tons a year. 


Sharon Steel Hoop Company 


A new wide band mill is now under construction at 
the works of the Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, 
Pa., and will be ready for operation in the late spring 
of 1911. The additions made in the past year include a 
35-ton basic open hearth furnace and the reconstruction 
of a small acid furnace into a 35-ton basic furnace, giving 
the plant three acid and three basic furnaces. A 350-hp. 
Stirling boiler was also added. 


Upson Nut Company 


The new steel plant of the Upson Nut Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is nearing completion. The plant will 
consist of four open hearth furnaces and a 34-in. bloom- 
ing mill, which will be ready for operation about March 
1, and a bar mill, which will be finished about May 1. 
The blooming mill will be driven by a 46 x 60 in. revers- 
ing engine. 


Wisconsin Steel Company 


The International Harvester Company’s steel making 
subsidiary, the Wisconsin Steel Company, has no plans 
for additions in 1911 other than to continue the con- 
struction of coke ovens in connection with its coal mining 
developments in Harlan County, Ky. The plant will con- 
sist of 300 beehive ovens, with the necessary shops and 
equipment and dwellings for the employees. 


Lukens Iron & Steel Company 


At the Coatesville, Pa., plant of the Lukens Iron & 
Steel Company a 750-kw. turbine generator of the Rateau- 
Smoot type was installed in the past year. The com- 
pany added also a number of electric traveling cranes 
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and special machines. A new departure is that for the 
manufacture of trolley poles from steel plates, which are 
pressed into rectangular form with a view to greater 
strength and resistance than is given by the tubular 
form. The company has been manufacturing the Jacobs- 
Shupert patent locomotive firebox, but this will be taken 
over shortly by a separate company in which it has a 
large interest. 


Inter-Ocean Steel Company 


Organized in 1908 with $3,000,000 capital, the Inter- 
Ocean Steel Company, Chicago, began operations in 1910 
at its new plant at Chicago Heights, Ill. Construction 
work was begun in April, 1909. A 40-ton acid open 
hearth furnace was completed in Aprii, 1910. A second 
furnace of the same size was completed about Novem- 
ker 1, 1910. This plant has special rolling equipment 
for making circular or ring forms of steel, including 
locomotive tires, shells and rings for mining machinery, 
flanges for hydraulic pipe and other products of this 
character, which require a special quality of low phos- 
phorus steel. The metal from the open hearth furnaces 
is poured in cylindrical ingots. After the ingots have 
cooled they go to slicing lathes which cut them into drum 
shaped sections or “cheeses.” The “cheese” is heated 
in a continuous furnace and is put under a 5000-ton hy- 
draulic press which serves the purpose of a blooming 
mill, producing an annular bloom. Three trains of spe- 
cial rolls convert the bloom into finished product. The 
first train enlarges the hole and breaks down the bloom. 
The bloom then passes to the tire rolling mill, which rolls 
it down and forms the flanges of locomotive tires. The 
third stand of rolls is the finishing mill, which completes 
the rolling operation. The tires or rings then go to the 
machine shop, where they are turned on toring mills to 
give the necessary machine finish. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 


The third blast furnace of this company was finished 
and blown in at Youngstown last year, and another bridge 
was provided for the handling of ore. Light sheet mills 
were completed and put in operation in 1910. 


Southern Iron & Steel Company 


. Some future construction work is in view for the 
plants of the Southern Iron & Steel Company, but defi- 
nite details cannot be announced as yet. The new rod 
and wire mills at Alabama City were completed and put 
in operation last year, the capacity being about 400 tons 
of rods a day. There are three billet heating furnaces. 
Additional washer capacity was installed at the com- 
pany’s brown ore mines at Bartow, Ga. 


Halcomb Steel Company 

In the past year the Halcomb Steel Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has made a 60 x 80 ft. extension to its wire 
mill for a pickling room, also an addition, 44 x 141 ft., to 
the melting building, giving room for two more 24-pot 
crucible furnaces, one of which is now building. An ex- 
tension, 100 x 105 ft., to the rolling mill was necessary 
to provide for a new eight-stand 12-in. mill for rolling 
hand rounds. This mill is driven by a motor and rope 
drive and is one of the most complete hand round mills 
extant. The capacity of several departments of the 
plant has been overtaxed in the past year. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


At its Roebling, N. J.. works, the John A. Roebling's 
Sons Company now has under construction an additional 
wire mill and new buildings for wire cloth manufacture. 
in the town of Roebling about 100 additional dwellings 
are in course of erection. Illustrations of the work the 
company has done in this direction have already ap- 
peared in these columns. At the Trenton works of the 
company the changes in the past year have been in the’ 
provision of additional and improved equipment. 


West Penn Steel Company 


At its plant at Brackenridge, Pa., this company built 
in 1910 a second 80-ton open hearth furnace. It also 
added three sheet mills. 
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Forged Steel Wheel Company 


This subsidiary of the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany, Butler, Pa., completed last year an open hearth 
plant containing six 50-ton furnaces. It was started up 
in September. 


American Rolling Mill Company 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, reported one year ago as having under construc- 
tion four 65-ton open hearth furnaces, with blooming and 
other rolling mills, will have the new furnaces completed 
in the next three months. The new annealing furnaces 
are well along and a conveyor system has been practical- 
ly completed. A large new warehouse is under roof and 
will be ready for occupancy shortly. 


MERCHANT BLAST FURNACES 


Contracts will be let shortly for a new blast furnace 
to be built by the Zenith Furnace Company, Duluth, 
Minn., and the work of erection will start in the spring. 
This stack will be 18-ft. 6 in. x 75 ft., and will have « 
daily capacity 300 tons. Arthur G. McKee, Rockefeller 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, is the engineer in charge. 

The Iroquois Iron Company, Chicago, broke ground in 


_ August, 1910, for two new blast furnaces, which when com- 


pleted will give the company four furnaces, with a total 
daily output of 1200 tons. The iron work is now nearly 
finished on the two new stacks and is in progress on the 
eight stoves. The new furnaces will be ready for opera- 
tion in the summer of 1911. A new feature is the use 
of steam turbine blowing engines, three of which will be 
installed, two for regular operations and one in reserve. 

The Rogers-Brown Iron Company will complete in 
1911 the two furnaces it has had under construction at 
South Buffalo at its Susquehanna plant. They will have 
a capacity of 350 tons a day each. 

Work is well advanced on two new blast furnaces 
that are being built by Corrigan, McKinney & Co., one 
at Cleveland, Ohio, alongside the River furnace com- 
pleted in the past year, and the other at Josephine, Pa. 
Each of these furnaces wil] be 20 x 85 ft., and will have a 
daily capacity of 350 tons. It is expected that the Cleve- 
land stack will be ready to blow in in February and the 
Josephine stack about May 1. 

The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, Philadelphia, 
will build an alternate blast furnace stack at its Heck- 
scher furnaces Swedeland, Pa. The new furnace will 
have a capacity of 350 to 400 tons a day and will only 
be in operation when one of the two existing furnaces 
is out, as no new blowing capacity is heing provided. 

Federal Furnace Company, Chicago. completed and 
put in operation in August, 1910, a pig casting machine. 

The Andrews & Hitchcock Iron Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, put in blast last year its rebuilt No. 1 Hub- 
bard furnace, on which work was in progress in 1909. 
The company is now installing a new William Tod 
Company vertical, long cross head, high pressure blowing 
engine, with 49-in. cylinder, G0-in. stroke and 96-in. blow- 
ing tube, and will have it in operation soon. 

The Hudson Iron Company expects to complete its 
improvements at its Secaucus, N. J., furnace in the 
first half of 1911. These include the building of four 
stoves, the installation of two 400-hp. boilers and a new 
boiler furnace stack. 

Among the improvements made at the furnace of the 
Girard Iron Company, Girard, Ohio, last year was the 
installation of a steam pipe breaker designed by Ladd 
& Baker, Inc., Philadelphia. The machine is supplied 
with pigs in frames by an overhead crane. but an in- 
novation is that the breaking is done when the pigs are 
in a horizontal position. The machine is very heavy 
and in design and construction is simple. all motions 
being produced directly by steam cylinders. Four pigs 
and the attached sow are broken at each stroke, the 
broken iron passing by gravity through a chute into rail- 
road cars. 

The Wellston Steel & Iron Company. Wellston, Ohio, 
completed a new blast furnace last year to replace one 
of its three stacks. Two new blowing engines and four 
Rust boilers were installed. 
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The new furnace of the Dayton Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, Ltd., Dayton, Tenn., which has been under con- 
struction in the past year, is now completed and is ex- 
pected to blow in this week. It replaces the old No. 1 
furnace. 

The Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Company, De 
troit, Mich., has made plans for replacing the kiln process 
vf charcoal production at all its furnaces by modern 
retort construction. This will make it possible to recover 
all the by-products and will afford the maximum of 
economy. The company has six furnaces, which are lo- 
cated at Ashland, Wis., and at Manistique, Newberry, 
Chocolay, Boyne City and Elk Rapids, Mich. Four of 
these furnaces are in operation at present. It is the 
expectation to reconstruct the Newberry plant first, and 
this work will be completed by July 1, 1911. The re 
construction of the other plants will require five years’ 
time, and the expense of the work will be about $1,500,- 
000. The company is also building a modern saw mill 
at its Newberry plant to convert the best part of its 
forest products into lumber and the inferior into wood, 
thus eliminating a very expensive operation, that of cut- 
ting raw material in the woods. 

The new charcoal furnace of the East Jordan Furnace 
Company, East Jordan, Mich., was completed early in 
1910, and was blown in January 17. It is 10x €0 ft. and 
has a capacity of 24,C00 tons a year. 


ROLLING MILLS AND STEEL FOUNDRIES 


The De Forest Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Niles, 
Ohio, added last year to its pickling and cold rolled de- 
partment facilities for the manufacture of full pickled 
and cold rolled and full finish sheets and automobile 
body and furniture steel. The outlay was about $50,000. 

The Highland Iron & Steel Company, Terre Haute, 
Ind., purchased in August the mill at Blue Island, IIL, 
of the Blue Island Rolling Mill & Car Company. After 
general repairs and the completion of a _ puddling 
and bLusheling furnace the mill was started up by the 
new owners October 31. 

The Stoughton Engineering Company, 165 Broadway, 
New York, is designing a crucible steel melting furnace 
for the manufacture of steel castings for the Calumet & 
Hecla Mining Company at Calumet, Mich. 

The Interstate Iron & Steel Company, Chicago, added 
a 22-in. bar mill to its plant at East Chicago. This is a 
mill with two stands of rolls adapted for rolling large 
sizes of bar iron. It began operation in April. This 
company now has 22-in., 16-in., 12-in., 9-in. and 8-in. mills 
for rolling bar iron. , 

New sheet mill construction apart from that spoken of 
above in connection with the new work of steel com- 
panies, included the completion of eight mills by the 
Canton Sheet Steel Company, Canton, Ohio; four by the 
Massillon Rolling Mill Company, Massillon, Ohio; one 
by the National Rolling Mill Company, Mansfield, Ohio; 
eight by the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Weir- 
ton, W. Va.; one by the Stark Rolling Mill Company, 
Canton, Ohio; five by the Thomas Steel Company, Niles, 
Ohio. Follansbee Brothers now have two sheet mills 
under construction. 

The McKeesport Tin Plate Company, McKeesport, 
Pa., is adding two tin plate mills, which are nearly com- 
pleted. It built 10 new mills in 1910. The Phillips Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company completed 12 tin plate mills at 
Weirton, W. Va., last year; the Carnahan Tin Plate & 
Sheet Company. one at Canton, Ohio, and the Wilkes 
Rolling Mill Company, one at Sharon, Pa. 

The Crucible Steel Casting Company, Lansdowne, Pa., 
has contracted for the installation of a 2-ton electric 
furnace of the Roechling-Rodenhauser induction type. 

In the crucible steel department of its Chicago plant 
the Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., installed 
last year a Girod electric furnace, the first of this type 
to be built in the United States. In the transfer of the 
company’s Chicago plant to Lockport, N. Y., where new 
construction is now under way, the Girod furnace was 
removed to be re-erected at Lockport, and ultimately it 
is expected further electric furnace capacity will be pro- 
vided there. 
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The Dreses 1-in. Screw Machine 


One of a New Line Having Friction Back Gears 


A line of friction back geared screw machines has 
been developed by the Dreses Machine Tool Company, 
227 West McMicken avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Four 
sizes in all of tool are built, to take 4, 1, 14% and 1% in. 
stock through the wire feed, the 1-in. machine being the 
size illustrated. It has an automatic chuck and wire 
feed, friction back gears, positive acting quick change 
feed gears, power feed for the turret slide, separately 
adjusted automatic stops for each hole in the turret and 
a fine longitudinal adjustment for the cross slide. 

The headstock is cast in one piece with the bed and 
its design makes provision for adequate protection of 
the feed and back gearing. The spindle is driven by a 
three-step cone pulléy. 
The back gear fric- 
tions are of the toggle 
joint type and their 
design is such that the 
entire operating mech- 
anism can be removed 
and put back without 
taking out the spindle. 
The spindle bearings 
are lined with high 
grade babbitt metal, 
which is upset in their 
seats. The spindle 
nose construction is of 
an improved type, pro- 
viding two blank cyl- 
indrical portions on 
each side of thread 
fitting the thimble or 
face plate. There is 
no bearing on the 
thread itself and it 
serves merely to hold 
the chuck on and has 
no effect upon the 
alignment. A very 
short nose brings the 
work close to the 
spindle bearing. The 
inner rear housing of the head takes up the thrust, thus 
allowing play in the front bearing for elongation, due to 
temperature changes, while at the same time the over- 
hang and length of the front bearing are materially re- 
duced from that which would be necessary if the thrust 
were taken up there. 

Like the 1%-in. screw machine illustrated in The 
Iron Age February 10, 1910, the chuck and stock feeding 
device is of the maker’s standard type, but the operating 
mechanism has been simplified. The operating lever has 
been placed in a position where the operator can exert 
the greatest force with his left hand with the least exer- 
tion, and the split hub and clamp nut enable the position 
of this lever to be changed to correspond with the build 
and strength of the operator. The thimble spreading the 
chuck fingers at the rear end of the spindle has steps 
which enable stock, the diameter of which varies con- 
siderably, to be used without stopping the machine for. 
readjustments. 

The turret index ring is as nearly the full diameter 
as is practicable and is held in place by a long, square 
gibbed locking bolt. In this way the surface of the tur- 
ret and the slide is not interrupted by the locking holt 
and no particles of metal, caused by the wear of this 
member in its seat, can abrade the surface. The wear of 
the turret on its stem is also taken care of. Six stops. 
one for each of the holes in the turret, are located on a 
bracket in the turret slide base. This stop mechanism 
is placed in front of and on the outside of the top slide 
and is operated by a cam placed at the bottom of the 
turret. The abutment or stop dog makes about one- 
quarter of a revolution and can be easily put out of 
action so as to clear all six stops by an automatic lock- 
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ing plug. The bracket in which the stop screws are 
placed slides in a dovetail on the turret slide bed and 
when the stop dog strikes one of these screws it moves 
the bracket forward, thus knocking off the power feed. 
A slight additional movement can be given when desired 
for taking a finishing cut on a shoulder and for cleaning 
out the chips left by the tools by operating the turret 
by the pilot wheel. Four changes of geared power feed 
are rendered available by the small crank handle shown 
beneath the headstock, the mechanism being placed on 
the rear of the bed. 

The hand wheel, bevel gears and adjusting screw give 
the cutting-off rest a longitudinal movement on the bed. 
The cross feed screw has a graduated dial on the hand 
wheel. An improved design of tool post is used, which 
opens at the left side, thus permitting them to be ad- 
justed close to the face of the chuck. The wedges under 
the tools have a single dovetail to keep them back in 





A New Screw Machine with Friction Back Gears Built by the Dreses Machine Toc] Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


position and they are shifted to adjust the tools to the 
proper hight by knurled thumb screws. 

A very deep pan mounted under the bed of the ma- 
chine, provides for a large supply of cutting oil or com- 
pound and the reservoir is hinged to the pan, so that it 
can be readily cleaned. The interior of the reservoir is 
divided into two chambers, in the first of which the grit 
and dirt are separated and deposited before passing into 
the second chamber, from whence the pump draws clean 
oil and delivers it to the tools and the work. The leg at 
the tail end of the tool has a hinged joint, so that a three- 
point bearing support is secured, and the alignment is not 
disturbed by irregularities in the pull. The weight of the 
too] is about 1300 Ib. 





—_——_+e 


Germany Making Electric Steel from Basic Pig 
Iron.—Our German correspondent gives the following 
interesting information: From Luxemburg comes news 
of an important transaction in the steel trade. The 


- Eicher Hiittenverein Le Gallais-Metz & Co. of Dommel- 


dingen, which has recently begun to make steel directly 
from basic pig iron by means of the electric furnace, has 
entered into a community-of-interest arrangement with 
the Becker Steel Works, a concern that has just closed 
its first business year. The purpose of the arrangement 
is to turn over the electric steel of the Eicher Company 
to the Becker mills for rolling into commercial forms and 
marketing it. It is said that the Eicher establishment 
is the first in the world that has applied the electric 
furnace for the immediate conversion of the blast fur- 
nace product into steel. It obtains its current at low 
cost from gas engines driven by the furnace gases. 
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The Republic Iron & Steel Company’s New 
Tube Works 


An Important Addition to Its Finishing Mills in the Youngstown, Ohio, District 


The completion last year of the new tube works of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company marked a further 
diversification of the finished product of this company 
and the entrance into the wrought pipe trade of another 
prod {having raw materials and plant to control all 
the cesses from the ore to the finished product in both 
Bessemer and open hearth steels. In 1908 and 1909 the 
company had increased its skelp production by building 
and putting in operation a 10-in. continuous and a 20-in. 
semicontinuous skelp mill at its Brown-Bonnell works 
at Youngstown, and reconstructing its 60-in. sheared 
plate mill. In May, 1909, its Executive Committee au- 
thorized the construction at Youngstown of a_ tube 
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the open hearth plant. From the city of Youngsiown 
the company secured the vacation of certain portions of 
streets, in low lying territory along the river, and 
agreed in return to build a viaduct across the low land. 
The tube works site is about a mile down the river 
from the Brown-Bonnell and Bessemer plants. The open 
hearth plant is still farther down. The Haselton fur- 
naces, the Bessemer and Brown-Bonnell works, the open 
hearth works and the tube works are connected together 
by the company’s own railroads and bridge, permitting 
cheap inter-departmental movement of hot metal, billets, 
skelp, &c. The site also has connections, either direct 
or through one of the other plants of the company, with 





Fig. 2.—Lap Weld Furnace. 


works consisting of two butt weld and two lap weld 
mills to make merchant and line pipe, casing and other 
welded tubular goods from 4 in. in diameter up to 12 in. 
in diameter, the two butt weld mills to be designed to 
cover between them the range of sizes from 4 to 8 in., 
inclusive, and the two lap weld mills to cover between 
them the range of sizes from 2 to 12 in., inclusive. 


Important New Construction 


While providing in this way an outlet for much of its 
Bessemer steel, the company started to put itself in posi- 
tion to furnish open hearth steel bars, for which the de- 
mand had been growing, and in October, 1909, announced 
a large programme of new construction at its properties 
on both sides of the Mahoning River, between Haselton 
and the downtown section of Youngstown, where the 
Brown-Bonnell plant is located. This included a new 
450-ton blast furnace alongside the three of the Haselton 
group. On the opposite side of the river from the blast 
furnaces, and on the same side as the tube works—the 
company’s river frontage being about 14% miles—a site 
was selected for a new steel plant, blooming mill and 
continuous mill. Plans were made also for a bridge over 
the river for taking hot metal from the blast furnaces to 


all railroads in the Youngstown district, which include 
the Pennsylvania Lines, Lake Shore, Baltimore & Ohio 
and Erie railroads. The proximity of the site chosen 
to the Republic Iron & Steel Company’s other operaticns 
made unnecessary the construction of any large power 
plant at the tube works. All power for the plant is elec- 
tric current generated from blast furnace gas at the 
Haselton blast furnaces by an extension of the existing 
steam power plant there, the employment of steam in the 
tube works being confined to blowing the producers, heat- 
ing the finishing departments and a few minor uses. 


An Unusual Record for a New Plant 


Immediately. upon the authorization of construction 
the work of designing, building and organizing the tube 
plant was prosecuted vigorously, and in April, 1910, the 
first butt weld mill was put in operation. The other 
mills followed and by July, 1910, all departments had 
been operated and all sizes of merchant pipe within the 
above limits had been made. The plant has now been 
producing all sizes of pipe for about six months, shipping 
its product regularly to the trade. There have been no 
breakdowns and practically no starting up troubles, while 
the product has been very satisfactory and the scrap loss 
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Fig. 3.—Butt Weld Furnace. 


low. The results thus far attained indicate a probable 
production of 10,000 to 12,000 tons a month under good 
demand and full operation. 

All machinery in the tube works is driven by indi- 
vidual direct connected direct current electric motors, 
and particular care was taken to install motors amply 
large for the service and to use as many duplicate motors 
as possible. Flywheels are provided on the motors at the 
welding rolls and on other machines where heavy loads 
of short duration occur. So far as possible the motors 
were placed in positions where they could be easily 
taken care of and away from the heat of the furnaces. 
The total number of motors used in the plant was 129, 
totaling 2450 hp. 

In the design and construction of the plant every 
effort was made to properly protect the machinery to 
avoid accidents or personal injuries. Gear covers and 
geared railings were provided at all exposed points and 


the plant was inspected by the company’s corps of acci- 
dent inspectors for risks before starting up. 


Arrangement of the Plant 


Fig. 1 shows the general layout of the plant, which 
was designed with a view to the best use of the property 
available and to permit of indefinite extension. Figs. 
2 to 7 are various interior views. The main buildings 
consist of four parallel bays, a skelp bay, a furnace bay, 
a threading bay, containing at one end the galvanizing 
department, and a shipping bay or warehouse. This 
plan permits of the addition of units without interfer- 
ence to operation. The skelp and furnace bays are high, 
roomy buildings of the ordinary rolling mill type, of 
steel construction, with ample air space to insure as far 
as possible comfortable working conditions in summer 
at the furnaces. The threading bay and shipping bay 
are lower steel frame buildings of the factory type, with 


Fig. 4.—Coupling Rolling Machine. 
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brick sides, so as to be more easily heated in winter. 
The skelp bay, threading bay and shipping bay are well 
provided with electric cranes and the furnace bay with 
separate electrical trolleys at all points where necessary. 
Space was left between the furnace bay and the thread- 
ing bay to permit good ventilation of the former during 
hot weather. 

The subsidiary buildings, consisting of the machine 
shop, socket shop, producer building, office, &c., are 
placed, as shown on the plant, either out of the line of 
extension of the main buildings or at a reasonable dis- 
tance from them. The total area of buildings under roof 
is about 5 acres; of the warehouse alone about 54,000 
sq. ft. 

The furnace equipment consists of two butt welding 
furnaces for the two butt weld mills and two bending 
and two lap welding furnaces for the two. lap weld mills, 
together with two:socket furnaces. All of these are of 
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Fig. 5.—Socket Shop. 


the ordinary Siemens regenerative type, strongly built, 
with large regenerator areas. Gas is furnished by 18 
water seal gas producers housed in a steel building 
equipped with complete crushing, elevating and distribut- 
ing machinery, providing for the economical handling of 
fuel. . 


Movement of Material 


Taking up the general plan of the works, it will be 
noted that the general movement of the lap weld mate- 
rial is as follows: It is delivered from the rolling mill 
on the track shown under the crane in the skelp bay. 
It is handled by this crane and placed at the skelp charg- 
ing machines; is charged, heated, scarfed and bent. It 
rolls down into the pit of the welding furnace, is charged 
by machine, is welded in the welding rolls and trans- 
ferred to the sizing rolls; it is sized and then straight- 
ened in the cross rolls, cools, and is delivered from the 


Fig. 6.—Threading Floor. 
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cooling rack into the threading bay by conveyor, where 
it is handled by cranes during the various finishing opera- 
tions of cutting off, threading, testing, &c. At all times 
the material is either under traveling cranes, where it 
can be handled in bulk, or on an electric charging ma- 
chine, transfer or conveyor, where it can be handled 
economically by the piece. The general movement of 
butt weld pipe is similar in principle, but with changes 
due to the difference in the processes. 


Finishing and Auxiliary Departments 


Each mill is fully equipped with motor driven cutting- 
off, threading, coupling screwing on machinery and hy- 
draulic testing benches, so that each can be run as a 
separate unit if necessary; the arrangement is such that 
the material can move promptly through the various 
operations from the skelp bay to the warehouse or ship- 
ping bay as promptly as possible and withont: the ac 


cumulation of unfinished pipe. Hydraulic « testing’ dp, 


doue by water pressure furnished by motor driven 
pumps working against a hydraulic accumulator. The 
various pressures necessary are secured from the pres- 
sure water by individual intensifiers at the testing 
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in the upkeep of the plant and in making the necessary 
taps, dies, &c. 

The plant was designed, built and organized by the 
operating and engineering department of the Republic 
Iron and Steel Company, no outside engineer being em- 
ployed. 


—  - ++e ---—— 


The Outerbridge Silicon Alloy.—A. E. Outerbridge, 
Jr., foundry chemist and metallurgist of Wm. Sellers & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., has completed arrangements 
with the J. W. Paxson Company of the same city, for the 
sale of Outerbridge silicon alloy, as covered by patents 
owned by him. This alloy makes gray iron castings 
softer, stronger, cleaner and more homogeneous; it also 
reduces shrinkage, cracking and blowholes and increases 
ductility. The iron can be poured at a greater distance 
from the cupola. It controls the character of the iron 


“drawn from the cupola as perfectly as a governor controls 


the revolution of an engine, and, moreover, enables one 
to vary the grade of iron in individual ladles to suit spe- 
cial castings. It drives the dirt and slag to the top, when 
it can be skimmed off. Castings can be machined much 
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Fig. 7.—View in Warehouse. 


benches. By this system all pipe tested receives a defi- 
nite test pressure, irrespective of anything which the 
operator at the testing bench can do, and there are thus 
certain advantages in definiteness over the ordinary in- 
dividual steam pumps.. All service water for the plant is 
taken by means of motor driven pumps from the river, 
pumped over a stand pipe and distributed where needed. 

The galvanizing department of the plant is situated 
at one end of the threading bay and consists of one gal- 
vanizing pot, with its complement of acid and water 
tanks, threading machinery, testing machines, &c., and is 
covered by an electric traveling crane. 

At all points in the plant, where necessary, scales are 
placed so that the amount of material charged and fin- 
ished may be accurately determined and that the furnace 
scrap and other losses may be kept for accounting pur- 
poses. 

In the coupling shop small sockets up to %-in. are 
made and finished from solid bars on automatic screw 
machines. The larger couplings are made from socket 
iron on roller welding machines and tapped on vertical 
multiple spindle machines. A complete oil distributing 
and recovery system is installed in the coupling shop. 

There is a well equipped machine shop in which the 
tools are motor driven. This and the blacksmith and 
pattern shops, in the same building, are kept employed 


faster, as they are softer. No expert or chemist is re- 
quired to direct its use, as it is only necessary to drop a 
small quantity of the finely ground alloy on the bottom 
of the ladle before tapping. Mr. Outerbridge has had a 
long and viried experience in the treating and testing of 
metals. He was the first to introduce ferromanganese in 
the treatment of car wheel metal to regulate the chill and 
to increase the strength and ductility of the gray iron 
forming the plate or body of the wheel. 
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The Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio, 
which has been in business for 26 years, brought suit 
against the Marion Shovel & Dredge Company, recently 
incorporated, seeking to restrain the latter from the use 
of its name on the ground of the similarity being likely 
to lead to the diversion of trade. The court decided ad- 
versely to the suit, holding that the name of the new 
company is a sufficiently distinct designation. 

The Seamless Pressed Steel & Mfg. Company, Redkey, 
Ind., is installing a plant and will in the near future be 
in position to turn out welded steel product by the oxy- 
acetlyene process, including boilers, vats, tanks and ir- 
regular shapes. The company will also manufacture 
automobile and truck frames by assembly welding. 
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A Bliss Straight Sided Press of Unusual 
Proportions 


The E. W. Bliss Company, 11 Adams street, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥., has recently built a straight sided single crank 
press of unusual size. This press is the largest of its 
type ever built by this company, exceeding by 26,000 lb. 
the press illustrated in The Iron Age January 6, 1910, 
which was the largest up to this time. This new press is 
interesting as showing a continually increasing tendency 
toward the building of larger and heavier presses, for 
mantifaectaring heavy sheet metal stampings to replace 
articles previously made of castings, or for such heavy 
stampings as were formerly made in hydraulic presses, 
the crank press giving a more uniform production, coupled 
with economy in manufacture. Fig. 1 is a front view 
of the press, while Fig. 2 shows the rear and gives an 
idea of the arrangement of the gearing. 

The press is of the built-up type, and the four large 
vertical tie rods receive all the strain and relieve the 
frame columns of the pressure exerted in operating the 
tool. The cross sectional area of these columns is very 
large and they serve to impart great rigidity to the entire 





Fig. 1.—An Exceptionally Large No. 80% Press Built by the 
E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


press. The crank shaft is 16 in. in diameter and weighs 


9500 lb. The press previously described had only a 15-in. 
shaft. Power is transmitted to the shaft at both ends, 
thus greatly reducing the bending strain on the shaft 
and equalizing the pressure on the journals and gears. 
On account of the great size and weight of the slide a 
4-hp. electric motor mounted on top of the press is em- 
ployed to raise and lower it, the power being transmitted 
from the motor to the worm and worm wheel adjustment 
through a vertical shaft fitted with knuckle joints. When 
the tools are doing their work the slide is practically 
guided throughout its entire length in the gibs. The 
press is triple geared and the train is made up of cut 
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steel gears and pinions, each of the large main gears 
weighing about 13,000 Ib. 

A lever operating a powerful friction clutch of a new 
type, especially designed for heavy duty, controls the 
machine. By the use of this clutch the press is always 
under instant control and can be stopped and started at 
avy point of the stroke. A safety coupling attached to 


the wheel acts as a safety guard in case the press is 








Fig. 2.—Rear View, Showing the Arrangement of the Gears. 


subjected to a pressure greatly in excess of that for 
which it is designed. 

The following table gives the principal specifications 
and dimensions of the press: 


TORE i OS \oiain 0506 nes. aeSR wi hse cas anes 50 
Depth: oF We Fo 5 0 o.0c 0 0c cee kek peKtwgiptes tcecee 62 
Covenrhll I i iin. oo 6 08 0 och ete See OEe es 840 6es 235 
PIOOP SR SE 6 evi ciation ens teweietenceedes 200 x 120 
Diameter of crank shaft, inches... ...c.cccccsccaccass 16 
Weight..of crank GWatt; POURS os ow ok ca ticsccesisaces 9,500 
Weleikt er mai SONG PI iis 5 one eee ccccccees 13,000 
Weleet: CC. DUOUE; WIIG dar 06 eta Ble Se ccacckcescenes 190,000 


This machine is fitted with a cam actuated bottom 
knockout, which is not clearly shown in the engravings, 


OH 


The Quix Pneumatic Hose Coupling]Strainer 


In the use of pneumatic tools considerable difficulty 
has been experienced in permitting loose pieces of foreign 
matter to enter their delicate mechanism. To overcome 
this loss of time and expense of repairs the Quix combi- 
national hose coupling strainer was designed as a safe- 





The Quix Pneumatic Hose Coupling Strainer. 


guard. It is a substantially made brass hose coupling 


(% x % in.), fitted with a renewable and easily cleaned 
wire strainer. The strainer is deep and cup shaped, 
with ample area between its sides and the inner walls 
of the male end, so that an accumulation of dirt will not 
reduce the air current until the strainer is nearly filled. 
It is manufactured by Franklin Williams, manufacturer 
of engineering specialties, 39 Cortlandt street, 


New 
York. 
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A New Weimer Cinder Car 


The latest product in cinder car construction, de- 
signed by Edgar A. Weimer and built by the Weimer 
Machine Works Company, Lebanon, Pa., is the result of 
experiments conducted at the several furnaces of the 
Carnegie Steel Company by the designer, with the co- 
operation of the steel company’s engineers. Special at- 
tention has been given to the sources of weakness de- 
veloped by experience and the construction has been 
made such as to resist heavy wear as well as the rough 
usage received at the hands of cinder bank labor. The 
car frame, as shown in Fig. 1, consists of two end and 
two side castings mortised into each other and securely 
bolted together. The removal of parts is thus possible 
without difficulty when repairs are made. The racks 
are of an improved type and are separate steel castings, 
bolted to the end frames. The bale is fitted to two 
heavy gear wheels, which have very large self-cleaning 
teeth and are slipped over spuds on the bale. This gives 
practically a solid steel casting, with the advantage of 
being able to remove the parts subject to wear. The 
trucks are of extra heavy construction, with rolled steel 
wheels, McCord dust proof journal boxes, Simplex bol- 
sters, Ajax brake beams, and the latest Westinghouse 
air brake rigging, with a brake shoe on each wheel. 
Sterling automatic couplers are used in connection with 
Westinghouse friction draft gear. 

The dumping mechanism is the well-known Edgar A. 
Weimer patent, which gives control of the ladle in its 
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the dumping mechanism is that the ladle can be made to 
dump from either side, as shown in the positions of the 
cylinder in Figs. 2 and 3, and provision is made so that 
it is impossible to tilt it backwards or in the wrong 
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Fig. 3.—End View with Mechanism in Position for Dumping to 
the Left. 





Fig 1.—The New Weimer Cinder Car. 


different dumping positions, only the moving of a valve 
lever being required for the operation. A feature of 





Fig. 2.—End View Showing Mechanism in Position for Dumping 
to the Right. 
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Fig, 4.—Ladle Dumped to the Left. 


direction while the mechanism is being changed. This 
change can be made in 30 seconds and requires the use 
of no tools or wrenches. The ladle is locked securely 
by a simple device, automatic in action, and without the 
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use of springs or weights. The final dumping position, 
the ladle being thrown well outside the track, is shown 
in Fig. 4. 

The ladle has a capacity of 260 cu. ft. of cinder when 
filled to within 6 in. of the top. It can be easily re- 
moved from the car frame, being provided with lugs 
with holes for crane hooks. This removable feature is 
particularly of value in open hearth steel operations, as 
any number of ladles may be placed in tripods at the 
furnaces and filled with slag from numerous tappings, 
then picked up by the crane and placed on the cinder 
cars to be hauled to the dumping ground. The new 
Weimer car is of sufficiently heavy design to enable it 
to handle chilled as well as liquid cinder. Hoods are 
placed over the tilting and controlling mechanism of the 
car when in service, for the general protection of those 
parts, but they have been left off in the accompanying 
illustrations so that the construction of the working 
parts may be shown. The car of which views are given 
is one of a number being built for the Duquesne furnaces 
of the Carnegie Steel Company. 
~~» 


The Patterson Six Sheave Steel Block 





The W. W. Patterson Company, 54 Water street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently completed what is said to 
be two of the strongest and heaviest six-sheave blocks 
ever made. Aside from the great strength of the blocks, 
the safe working load being 125 tons, another special 
point of interest is the record time made in furnishing 
them, which was one week, 

These blocks were furnished for the Seaboard Con- 
struction Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and are to be used 


for the topping lift of a large derrick car having a ca- 
pacity of 50 tons. As the length of mast was 20 ft. and 


the boom 50 ft., it was necessary to attach a standard 
triple block to the bottom of each of these six-sheave 





A Six-Sheave Steel Block Made by the W. W. Patterson 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


blocks, thus giving the effect of two nine-sheave blocks, 
which is a novel way of reaving up tackle. 

All the plates in the blocks were 1} in. thick, and the 
side straps are % x 8 in. in section. No shackles are 
furnished with the blocks, but they are attached to the 
car by head pins 414 in. in diameter. The diameter of 
the sheave pin is 3 in., and that of the bottom bolt to 
which the triple block is attached is 24 in. The sheaves 
are bushed with Metalline and are grooved for %-in. 
plow steel cable. The weight of each block is 1804 Ib. 

+e. 


Musconetecong Furnace of the Musconetcong Iron 
Works, Stanhope, N. J., is being relined. 
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The Cleveland Horizontal Boring Mill 


Recent improvements made by the Cleveland Machine 
Tool Works, Cleveland, Ohio, in its horizontal boring, 
milling and drilling machine, which was illustrated in 
The Iron Age July 1, 1909, include the lengthening of the 
bed and the equipping of the machine with a constant 





Fig. 1.—Front View of the Horizontal Boring Mill Built by the 
Cleveland Machine Tool Works, Cleveland, Ohio, 


speed motor drive. Fig. 1 is a front view of the machine 
and Fig. 2 is a rear view showing the application of the 
motor drive. The principal feature of the machine aside 
from its simplicity of design is the convenience with 
which it may be operated. All of the handles are located 
within easy reach of the operator from his usual working 
position and only one handle is moved in making a com- 
plete change in either the feed or the speed. 

The box bed, which is very deep, is reinforced by in- 
ternal ribs, which make a foundation unnecessary. In 





Fig. 2.—Rear View of the Combine@ Boring, Drilling and Mill- 
ing Machine, Showing Arrangement of Motor Drive. 


the new machine the maximum distance from the face 
plate to the outboard support is 6 ft. 10 in., which is 
28 in. longer than in the previous machine. The motor 
supplied is a 3-hp. constant speed motor running at 1135 
rev. per min., the necessary speed changes being accom- 
plished through the gear box at the left end of Fig. 1. 


———_~>- eo 


The Van Dorn & Dutton Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has opened a Canadian sales office in Montreal. The 
office is located in the Eastern Townships Bank Build- 
ing and is in charge of R. E. T. Pringle, who will look 
after the sales of the company’s various products, which 
include hard service electrically operated drills and ream- 
ers, street railroad supplies, including the Van Dorn 
gears and pinions for all standard types of street rail- 
way motors, and armature, field and induction motor 
coils and commutators. The company expects to cover 
the Canadian territory more thoroughly than it has in 
the past. 
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Haniel & Lueg Steam-Hydraulic 
Forging and Bending Press 


American Manufacturing Rights Acquired by the 
Mesta Machine Company 


For many years hydraulic power has been used in an 
increasing number of ways in industrial and other plants. 
Many different branches of industries have been ex- 
tended and made profitable by the use of new and im- 
proved appliances operated by hydraulic power. Haniel 
& Lueg, Dusseldorf, Germany, are well-known manu- 
facturers of steam-hydraulic forging and bending presses 
and they have recently @ arrangements with the 
Mesta Machine Company, ‘Pittsburgh, Pa., whereby the 
latter secured the exclusive manufacturing rights for the 
United States and Canada. Fig. 1 shows one of these 
presses with the overhead steam intensifier and Fig. 2 
is a view of a beading press with two movable cross 
heads, while Fig. 3 shows.a dishing press for handling 
circular or other shapes of plates. 

The special advantages claimed for these presses are 
a constant power connection between the steam intensi- 
fier and the press ram, the production of accurate work, 
high efficiency, ability to vary the pressure and a simple 
and compact arrangement of the various parts. The 
first of these is the most im} nt and gives the presses 
their name—steam-hydrauli@}’’The press cylinder and 
the hydraulic balance cylinders are kept filled with water 
from the reservoir tank by compressed air. In this way 
the steam pistons and the piston rod of the steam in- 
tensifier are forced back to their highest initial position 
after each stroke, avoiding clearance and unnecessary 
steam consumption. The rod of the steam piston serves 
as the press ram, and as it rests on water, which is kept 


Fig. 1—The Haniel & Lueg Steam Hydraulic Forging Press 
Built by the Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


under a constant pressure, any advance of the piston 
causes the ram to move simultaneously. 

The movement of the press ram toward the work is 
produced by discharging steam from the drawback cylin- 
der, while at the same time steam is admitted into the 
intensifier. As the steam piston advances under the in- 
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fluence of this steam the piston rod compresses the water 
and produces the high hydraulic pressure, which is trans- 
mitted to the forging by the large ram. Pressures up to 
10,000 lb. per square inch can be generated in this way, 
and the design of the press is such that the pressure 
can be regulated within these limits. With this design 
the generating of the high hydraulic pressure and its 
transmission to the press ram takes place in a closed 
space, thus doing away with any necessity for high pres- 
sure pipes or valves. On the completion of the work the 
press ram is lifted by admitting steam into the draw- 
back cylinder. As a result of the constant power con- 
nection between the steam intensifier and the press ram. 





Fig. 2.—The Steam-Hydraulic Bending Press with Two 
Crossheads. 


the steam consumption is small, while the movement of 
the ram is easy and can be readily controlled. The water 
used to produce the hydraulic pressure always remains 
within the press chamber. This feature possesses the 
advantage of not requiring new water supply, and the 
liquids which may be placed therein to prevent freezing 
are not lost. 

Although Fig. 1 shows the press with an overhead 
steam intensifier, if the hight of the forge shop is not 
enough to enable this type to be erected presses can be 
furnished with the steam intensifier located at the side, 
although the former arrangement is ‘preferred on ac- 
count of space economy. The working of. both types of 
presses and the efficiencies are the same. The standard 
sizes in which these presses are built range from 100 to 
15,000 tons pressure, with a steam pressure of 100 to 
150 lb. per square inch, but other sizes to operate at other 
pressures can be built. This type of press can be used 
for all forging work and more especially for large pieces, 
such as guns, armor plate, marine engine shafts and 
also for manufacturing large shells. 

Other types of presses built include a steam-hydraulic 
beading press, shown in Fig. 2, for making stampings 
up to 33 ft. long. This press has two movable cross 
heads, which can be coupled together or operated sep- 
arately. The dishing press, shown in Fig. 8, embodies in 
its construction the same principles as the other two 
presses and is designed for flanging the entire circum- 
ference of circular or other shaped plates, such as steam 
boiler rims, firebox, flue and smokebox sides for loco- 
motives, at one pressure. Specially shaped dies enable 
the ends to be made exactly the required shape and size. 
When the press is to be used for flanging out flue and 
fire door frames a special hydraulic cylinder is fitted 
below the lower press table and works upward. While 
the presses illustrated are intended for handling large 
work, a, smaller press, known as the Express forging 
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Fig. 3.—Dishing Press for Plates. 


press, which is not shown, is built for small forging and 
die work. The frame of this press is of the overhung 
type, which gives it the advantage that freedom of mo- 
tion in operation is not hindered by columns. This press 
is built in five sizes, ranging from 100 to 500 tons pres- 
sure. 

somvioneicinipielliis dailies 


The Morris Swiveling Radial Drill Table 


A worm swiveling table is regularly supplied by the 
John B. Morris Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to its line of plain radial drills. 

The lower end of the radial column supports the 
upper lug of the forked casting A, which is bored to fit on 
it, while the lower end of the casting is supported on 
the plug B, which is doweled and bolted to the base of 
the machine in correct alignment with the column, The 
plug and that portion of the casting which bears upon 
the column of the drill are made in halves, both parts 
being bolted together, while the stud and lever D clamps 


A Worm Swiveling Table for Radial Drills Made by the John B. 
Morris Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


the casting A and keeps it from swinging with the col- 
umn. The box table E swivels upon this forked casting 
and is adjusted in position by the worm formed upon F, 
this worm engaging with the worm wheel secured to the 
box table which has a.circular portion graduated from 
hoth sides of zero to 90 degrees. A V is planed in one 
side of the swiveling table for convenience in clamping 
¢<ylindrical work and the top of the table is bored in the 
middle to receive a circular table. After the swiveling 
table has been set in its proper position it may be se- 
curely locked by the clamp handle G. To prevent the 
outer end of the table from deflecting when heavy strains 
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are imposed upon it the stand H, bearing upon the base 
of the machine, is provided. 





The Hill Rolling Mill Bearing 


The Hill Clutch Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
cently added the rolling mill type of bearing, which is 
made in sizes ranging from 6 to 14 in., to its line of 





Fig. 1.—The New Rolling Mill Rearing Made by the Hill Clutch 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


heavy power transmission machinery. Fig. 1 shows the 
bearing complete, while Fig. 2 is a view with part of the 
covering broken away, showing the manner of lubricat- 
ing it. 

These bearings are constructed for any kind of heavy 
duty service and are designed to give correct bearing 
length, large area and great oil reservoir capacity. In 
this bearing a fixed collar is used instead of depending 
upon a loose ring or chain to convey the oil to the jour- 
nal. The lubricant, which is stored in large reservoirs 





Fig, 2.—The Hill Collar Oiling Bearing. 


in the bottom, is elevated continuously and positively to 
the top of the reservoirs by a heavy split collar clamped 
to the shaft, and from this point the oil flows by gravity 
over the entire bearing surface. The bottom reservoirs 
have partitions, which insure the settlement of any dirt 
or grit, and the oil can be drained off by removing the 
screw plugs. After only a few revolutions of the shaft 
the bearings are flooded with oil, while with other types 
of line shaft bearings it is claimed that it is necessary 
for the shafting to be in operation for some time before 
enough oil is conveyed into the journal to lubricate it, 
and during this period the wear on the babbitt metal is 
excessive and the power loss is large. 
innate dichcns shea 

The Welding Company.—The Autogenous Welding 
Equipment Company, Springfield, Mass., has recently 
opened plants for the repair of broken parts of all de- 
scriptions, making a specialty of automobile work, such 
as frozen cylinders and broken aluminum cases, at 62% 
Church street, Hartford, Conn., and at Southampton 
street, junction with Massachusetts avenue, Boston, 
Mass. The three plants are to be operated on a uniform 
condition, and as all bills will be rendered from the 
home oflice at Springfield there will be a uniform system 
of charging and a uniform guarantee on the work. These 
plants are also headquarters for the sale of the Davis- 
Bournonville Company’s high pressure positive mixture 
welding equipments. Owing to the difficulty of remem- 
bering the word “ autogenous,” the company has adopted 


as an abbreviation or trade name “The Welding Com- - 


pany.” 
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A New German Gas Engine 


Details of the Double-Acting, Four-Cycle Engine Built by Ehrhardt & Sehmer* 


Ehrhardt & Sehmer, Schleifmuhle, near Saarbrucken, 
Germany, have developed a new double-acting four-stroke 
gas engine, the design of which closely follows that of a 
steam engine, as will be noticed from the longitudinal 
section given in Fig. 1. Like the gas engine built by 
this firm for the Cargo Fleet Iron Works, described in 
The lron Age August 9, 1906, the main parts of the en- 
gine are concentrically fitted together, which distributes 
the stresses evenly and parallel to the main axis of the 
cylinder. Another advantage of this arrangement is that 


rs: 
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but copper caulking is also provided in the joint, which 
can be renewed without having to dismantle the cylinder. 
The jacket band is forged and in two parts. It is light 
in weight and easily removed. Externally this cylinder 
looks like the one-piece cylinders formerly used, and as 
its general dimensions are the same it is readily inter- 
changeable with them. Compared with the cylinder, 
of which a half is shown at the right of Fig. 2, and has 
no inner sleeve, this new cylinder has the advantage that 
its joint is caulked perfectly by the shrunk inner sleeve, 
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Fig. 1.—Longitudinal Elevation, Partly in Section, of the New Four-Cycle Gas Engine Built by Ehrhardt & Sehmer, Germany. 


all parts are readily accessible, which facilitates exam- 
ining the engine and the proper working of all its parts. 
Care has been taken to make it easy to clean or replace 
those parts of the engine which are likely to suffer 
from dust or dirt. 

The cylinder casting is in two parts, as shown in 
Fig. 2, to eliminate casting and heating strains, which 
is always impossible in a one-piece cylinder, and is thus 
better able to meet the demands peculiar to the operation 
of gas engines. Within the cylinder is a steel sleeve 
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Fig. 2.—Details of the Cylinder Construction. 


forming the piston rubbing surface, and a second steel 
sleeve around the outside at the middle incloses the 
water jacket. The inner sleeve is held in place by a flange 
between the two connecting flanges of the cylinder cast- 
ings. The sleeve is of hard material, to resist wear, but 
when it does become worn it can be replaced easily 
and at little expense. The bolts joining the two halves 
of the cylinder are easily accessible by removing the 
jacket sleeve. These bolts have to withstand the same 
forces as the cylinder head bolts, but, for the sake of 
safety, they are made stronger. 

The caulking of the joint is principally effected by 
the shrunk fit between the inner sleeve and the castings, 


* Mainly translated from Stahl und Fisen. 
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and that the connecting bolts of the two halves of the 
cylinder are easily accessible. Both types have advan- 
tages in comparison with a one-piece double walled cyl- 
inder. For example, the half of the cylinder shown in 
Fig. 2 is double walled only for the distance a, which is 
about one-sixth of the total length. and only the portion 
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Fig. 3.—The Latest Form of Fig. 4.—An Older Form and 
Piston. One of Its Defects. 


b becomes warmer than the same section of the outer 
covering. In the part c the outer and the inner walls 
are completely separated, and consequently can expand 
and contract independently of one another. By this 
construction and also by the decidedly lessened weight, 
which is not half that of a one-piece cylinder, the cast- 
ing and heating strains are materially decreased, and 
there is the added advantage that if a break occurs in 
one half it is not necessary to replace the entire cylinder. 

Where the inner cylinder joins the head the strength 
is further increased in the construction shown by leay- 
ing the rough skin on the casting on the part d; in earlier 
construction this part was machined when the cylinder 
was turned, and considerable was cut away for the cyl- 
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inder cover bolt holes. In the new construction these 
are placed in a special flange. The greater simplicity 
of the one-piece, double-walled cylinder is more than 
offset by its disadvantages. The new two-piece cylinder 
in operation has fulfilled expectations. It is especially 
noteworthy that the greater heating of the inner cylin- 
der compared with the outer one has been reduced, be- 
cause the steel inner wearing sleeve serves as a protec- 
tion. Actual operation has, moreover, shown that the 
explosion pressures cause no visible movement at the 
junctions of the jacket covers. From a comperison of 
these observations it may be concluded that the unequal 
expansions, due to heat changes, impose greater strains 
on the cylinder than the explosion pressures do in cylin- 
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Fig. 5.—-Details of the New Piston Rod Coupling. 


ders made in several parts. In smaller engines, where 
these strains and the heat expansion are of relatively 
less importance, the one-piece cylinder is the proper 
type. 

If larger units than hitherto customary are needed 
in gas engines, or if greater efficiency is required from 
the cylinders, the use of steel instead of cast iron is 
recommended for the cylinder halves. Experience has 
demonstrated that with proper molding steel has been 
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Fig. 6.—Details of the New Connecting Rod Coupling and 


Cross Head. 


proved by tests to be very suitable for the cylinders of 
gas engines. 

In the endeavor to make the piston as short as pos- 
sible a new type, shown in Fig. 3, has been developed. 
The clamping surface of the piston is at a and is counter- 
bored to correspond in form with the taper of the clamp- 


ing nut. By this construction all sharp corners are 
avoided; the head being strong and powerful, without 
superfluous metal, and the piston itseif being firmly 


secured without any increase of length. The broad 
tapered shoulders on the piston rod and this nut now 
effectively support the cross bars c, Fig. 4, which hitherto 
were weakened by incisions and were not supported. 
The piston rod coupling now used between cylinders 
by Ehrhardt & Sehmer is shown in Fig. 5. It consists 
of two nuts a, into which are fixed two half couplings b, 
concentric with the nuts and held together by bolts c. 
The two nuts are first screwed up on the piston rods and 
then the rods are pushed together, so that they touch. 
The two half couplings are next placed around the nuts 
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Fig. 7.—Details of the Governor and Regulating Valves. 


a and a, and are clamped together by the bolts c. To 
give this joint the necessary tension, which is the first 
condition of the strength of such a coupling, one of the 
nuts is turned in the direction of the arrow; the sur- 
faces m and n are thereby brought into close contact 
and the coupling is complete. It is opened by turning 
one of the nuts @ in the opposite direction, and then 
removing the two half couplings. 

The special advantages claimed for this coupling are 
a minimum number of threads, easy and quick joining 
and separating, and a short length, as there is only one 
single nut of normal length on each rod. The bolt ¢ may 
be comparatively light, because there is no great stress 
upon it from any tendency of the two coupling parts to 
separate. 

The cross-head connection shown in Fig. 6 is similar 
to the piston rod coupling, and its application is appar- 
ent from the illustration, without further comment. 

The most efficient engines burn the fuel mixture in 
very small space, and therefore in the shortest possible 
time. The time of burning is reduced by the intimate 
mixture of gas and air, and the best results are obtained 
if the gas and air are evenly introduced into the ma- 
chine during the entire suction stroke. In the construc- 
tion of gas engine governors it must be borne in mind 
that the four-stroke gas engine should have at its dis- 
posal gas and air in the desired quan- 
tity, and the only natural means of 
attaining as perfectly as possible the 
desired composition of the mixture is 
the throttling of the gas and air. In 
contrast to the steam engine, prac- 
tically no loss of energy results from 
this throttling in the gas engine, be- 
cause the latter is supplied with 
chemical, not mechanical, energy. In 
addition, care must be taken with the 
gas engine that no undesired mixt- 
ures of gas and air take place during 
the pauses between strokes. During 
this time the conduits must therefore 
be separated from each other. In or- 
der that the governor may be able to 
properly fulfill its function, the back 
pressure of the governor must be as 
small as possible and the adjusting 
gear always free. 

The requirements for the design of a suitable gas 
engine governor are in short: Throttling through the en- 
tire suction stroke, separation of the gas and air conduits 
from each other during the intervals between strokes 
and the avoidance of high back pressure and of the catch- 
ing of the adjusting gear. In most governors hitherto 
constructed the regulation of the volumes to be mixed 
and the separation from each other of the two conduits 
are combined in a single instrument. ‘This seems to be 





Fig. 8.—Exhaust 
Valve. 




































very simple, but the reverse is the case. A governor of 
this kind is illustrated in Fig. 7, the construction of 
which is extremely simple. For regulating the quantity 
of gas to be conducted to the cylinder there is a throttle 
valve, a, controlled by the governor. The gas and air 
conduits are separated from each other by the valve b, 
placed on the spindle of the main inlet valve. This 
governor, it is said, fulfills its object as efficiently as any 
other, however complicated and expensive. The special 


with their more or less complicated motion derived 
from the actuating shaft, and the rods which cannot be 
watched, have been eliminated. 

In operating with this governor gas engines driving 
electric generators, great regularity in running, hitherto 
only attained in exceptional instances, is secured in 
eases of change of load; the governor immediately re- 
sponds, since it is absolutely free from back pressure, 
and the masses to be moved are small. With this gov- 
ernor on gas blowing engines, even small machines, it 1s 
possible to reduce the speed to extents that were former- 
ly impracticable. A 900-stroke gas blowing engine can be 
set for 22 to 110 rev. per min. without there being at 
hand either a gas receiver or other special contrivance. 

With the increase in the size of the engines Ehrhardt 
& Sehmer have gradually extended the use of a special 
type of uncooled exhaust valve, which is shown in Fig. 
8 As far back as 1905°2000-hp. tandem gas engines 
were equipped with exhaust valves of the same type as 
the inlet valves, which have given satisfactory service. 





The Moller Oval Chuck 


For the elliptical turning of dies, hubs, chucks, molds 
and patterns, such as there is particular use for in the 
manufacture of sheet metal articles, J. A. Moller, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., has developed an interesting oval chuck 
for lathes. It is especially constructed to meet the re- 
quirements of manufacturers of kitchen utensils, silver 
ware and fancy goods. Fig. 1 is a view of the chuck as 
it appears on a lathe and Fig. 2 the chuck partly unas- 
sembled. 

Referring to Fig. 2, the part still shown on the lathe 
is the stationary fixture and the part laid over on the 
bed of the lathe is the part which, in turning, revolves 
and presents the work to the cutting tool. In designing 























this chuck the inventor has sought to construct one with 
which an oval can be turned as quickly as a round. The 























































































Fig. 1—A New Lathe Chuck for Turning Elliptical Work In- 
vented and Made by J. A. Moller, New Rochelle, N. Y. 




















same chuck without being removed from the lathe can be 
converted into a plain round chuck and in that condition 
is declared to have some advantage over an ordinary 
independent chuck. This lies in the fact that the chuck 
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mixing valves, situated beside or behind the inlet valve, . 
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has a supporting ring at the back, which gives additional 
bearing surface, contributing to rigidity and well en- 
abling it to handle work which frequently weighs as 
much as 200 Ib. 

By turning the hand wheel, Fig. 1, or the crank, Fig. 
2, the amount of eccentricity can be varied by moving the 





Fig. 2.—The Moller Oval Chuck Partly Unassembled. 


eccentric ring on the cross slide through the screw and 
worm gear arrangement shown. By this means a differ- 
ence between the major and minor axes of an ellipse can 
be obtained of anything between 0 and 4 in. The chuck 
itself is 15 in. in diameter and has four independent face 
plate jaws. The anchor slide with the gear box and the 
eccentric slide, straddles the spindle, has long bearings 
and is rigidly constructed. The worm screw shaft pro- ° 
trudes from the gear box parallel with the main spindle 
of the lathe and is arranged for either hand or power 
feed. With this adjustment geared to the lathe spindle 
oval forms with irregular surface contours can be turned, 
requiring, of course, simultaneous manipulation of the 
longitudinal feed of the lathe carriage. This is especially 
valuable in turning out dies with different ovals and ob- 
taining a geometrically perfect shape of the design. 

Within the revolving part of the chuck is a plate 
having lateral movement, which is threaded to fit the 
nose on the lathe spindle. This part obviously remains 
concentric with the spindle while the chuck revolves. 
Transversely to the movement allowed this plate and in 
the same plane is another movement, so that there is 
effected a universal joint allowing the drive to be trans- 
mitted to the face plate jaws while they revolve in ellip- 
tical paths. The central plate of the chuck being held 
concentric with the spindle and the back plate of the 
chuck eccentric with it, by the contact of its recessed 
ring fitting the projecting ring on the eccentric cross 
slide, through the universal joint connection before de- 
scribed, the outer part of the chuck carrying the face 
plate jaws is given the eccentric motion. So substantial 
is the construction and so simple the mechanism that the 
chuck can be revolved at comparatively high speed and 
elliptical work turned with practically the same speed 
as round work. Adjusting the eccentric slide so that it 
is concentric with the spindle transforms the chuck into 
an ordinary round turning chuck. 


Ge 


Shot Iron and Hard Spots in Castings.—In The 
Iron Age of October 6, 1910, page 800, it was stated 
that Thos. D. West, 10,511 Pasadena avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, solicits specimens of iron castings containing 
globules in gas cavities, solidly incased shot iron, white 
iron inside of gray or soft iron, and hard streaks or 
spots. As these phenomena are rare and more specimens 
are desired, the time for their receipt has been extended 
to March 1, 1911. A paper on this subject will be pre- 


sented by Mr. West to the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 


ciations convention at Pittsburgh in the week of May 
Where requested, the names of firms sending 
specimens will not be mentioned in the paper. 
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The Blashill & Gray Barb Wire Machine 


A new type of machine for manufacturing barb wire 
has been placed on the market by Blashill & Gray, Lon- 
don, Canada. The product of this machine is a single 
strand coiled spring wire, with the barb coiled around it 
instead of the two-strand twisted type, where the barb 
is held in place between the strands. Fig. 1 is a general 
view of the machine and Fig. 2 shows the machine with 
the barb feeding mechanism swung back, while Fig. 3 
is a front view of the main rolls with the barb feeding 
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barbs are crossed by the hard steel disks J. The thin, 
hard steel disk K spreads these points further apart, 
while the roll L, acting against the roll E, completes the 
wrap, and the two finishing rolls press the barbs solidly 
on the flattened spot on the strand, thus giving an ex- 
tremely simple and perfectly continuous motion. 

——— »~+~-e—__—__ 


The Douglas Contractors’ Diaphragm Pump 


W. & B. Douglas, Middletown, Conn., has designed 
a self-contained pumping outfit for the use of contractors 





ig. 1.—General View of the Machine, 


Fig. 2.—Barb Feeding Mechanism Swung Back. 


Two Views of a High Speed Rotary Barb Wire Machine Made by Blashill & Gray, London, Canada, 


rolls removed. The principal point of difference between 
the product of this machine and the other types now on 
the market is that the required length of barb is first 
cut, which is contrary to common practice, formed after- 
ward as it passes through the machine, and is finally 
pressed solidly home between rollers of a special form. 
In this way the barb itself requires very little wire, as it 
is made with one wrap only and pressed into special 
shape to hold it solid. 

In the operation of this machine the strand of wire 
passes between the rolls A and B, Fig. 3, which flatten 
it slightly at intervals to form seats for the barbs. The 
cutters C act against a stationary cutter on the barbing 
feed roll arm. The piece of wire for forming the barb 
is next forced by the strand wire into the pockets and 
the grooves G of the roll E by the tongue F on the roll 
D, which causes the barbs to assume the form of a 





Fig, 3.—Front View of Main Rolls with Barb Feeding Rolls 
Removed. 


staple. The strand carries these staple shaped barbs in 
the pockets in the roll E for half a revolution and then 
passes between the finishing rolls H and I. In their 
passage around the rolls the legs of the staple shaped 


or as a bilge pump for vessels. It is also used extensive- 
ly by public service corporations for drainage and sewage 
work and where pumps of large capacity are operated by 
unskilled labor. The special feature of the pump is its 
ability to move large quantities of gritty water at a low 
price and to make the unit easily movable from place 
to place it is mounted on a frame that can be easily 





A Self-Contained Gasoline Driven Diaphragm Pump Made by 
W. & B. Douglass, Middletown, Conn. 


handled by four men. The pump is of the diaphragm 
type and is driven by a gasoline engine. Its capacity is 
3000 gal. per hour and it is said to operate on a gallon 
of fuel per day: All the parts of the engine are inclosed 
and the gasoline tank, water jacket, carburetor, muffler, 
batteries, spark coil and switch are all grouped around 
the engine. The weight of the pump and engine when 
crated for shipment is 650 Ib. 


———_~s--@___——__- 


The Scott-Madden Iron Works Company, Rushville, 
Ind., has signed a contract with the Marion Commercial 
Club, Marion, Ind., by the terms of which it agrees to 
combine its two plants now located at Keokuk, Iowa, and ~ 
Rushville, Ind., into one central plant in Marion, provid- 
ing the citizens of that city will subscribe for preferred 
stock in the company to the amount of $30,000. At the 
present time the two plants are manufacturing brick and 
tile machinery, but it is proposed to embark in the manu- 
facture of steam shovels and dredges. 
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The Pratt & Whitney Automatic Cylindrical 
Sizing Grinder 


Rapid Production of Accurate Work Coupled with Convenience in Operating Is the 
Keynote of the Design 


Grinding machines, considering the length of time 
that they have been in use, have developed more than any 
other machine tool. Two large groups of these machines 
are in use at the present time. One of these is the 
surface grinder and the other is the cylinder grinder, 
both of which have been developed by the machine tool 
builders of this country. The latest machine to be turned 
out by the Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., 
is an automatic sizing cylindrical grinder, in which a 


number of devices have been embodied to produce ac-— 


curate work rapidly and conveniently. Fig. 1 is a gen- 
eral view of the machine, while Figs. 2, 3 and 4 show the 
three principal automatic devices. These are the wheel 
feed and automatic sizing device shown in Fig. 2, a 
separate view of the latter being given in Fig. 3, and 





Fig. 1—The Automatic Cylindrical Sizing Grinder Built by the 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 


the back rest, which is designed to follow the work as its 
diameter is reduced, illustrated in Fig. 4. 


The Machine in Detail 


The bed is massive and reinforced by internal bracing, 
while at the same time the design is compact and the 
various units are located so as to be readily accessible. 
It has wide bearing surfaces of both the V and flat types, 
which are oiled by rolls from reservoirs located in the 
body of the bed. A pan of liberal dimensions for col- 
lecting the water and receiving the chips surrounds the 
rear of the bed. It is easily accessible for cleaning and 
there is a cabinet in the base for the reception of the 
various appliances when they are not in use. 

Like the vertical surface grinder which was illus- 
trated in The Iron Age December 29, 1910, the work 
table is of the traveling type,and as it is slightly longer 
than the bed the traveling action tends to keep the align- 
ment secured by the use of masters unchanged. To 
guard against inaccuracy, due to the table not traveling 
over the entire bed at all times, the former has been 
made very heavy and is ribbed to prevent warping and 
to resist torsional strains. The bearings are lubricated 
by rolls in the same manner as those in the bed and are 
protected at all times by guards. A pan cast integral 
with the table serves to collect and convey the water to 
the one surrounding the rear of the bed. Six changes 
of table feed are provided through a gear box which is 


located on the rear of the machine. The sliding key 
controlling the engagement of the different gears is 
actuated by levers which are located at the front of the 
grinder, within easy reach of the operator. These feeds 
are entirely independent of either the wheel or the work 





Fig. 2.—The Wheel Feed and Automatic Sizing Devices. 


speeds and are instantly available while the machine is 
in operation. The reversing mechanism is also of the 
same type as that employed in the company's 6-ft. verti- 
cal surface grinder. 

A swiveling table which is used for grinding tapers 
is furnished. The various attachments used with the 
grinder are clamped to this table, and the surface to 
which they’ are attached has a flat top with angular 
sides and is accurately made. A hardened and ground 
stud fitting a hardened and ground bushing in the work 
table and binders with handles conveniently located at 
either end maintain its relation to the main work table. 
Graduations are provided for grinding tapers, and the 
swiveling of the table is accomplished by a micrometer 
screw and dial. In use the head and tail stocks can be 
moved to accommodate the various positions of the table. 





Fig. 3.—Side View of the Automatic Sizing Device. 


without in any way disturbing the accuracy of the at- 
tachments clamped thereon. , 

The wheel base is stationary and is mounted upon the 
bed by dove tail bearings, having a taper gib to compen- 
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sate for wear. Although the wheel base is very heavy, 
it is nevertheless sensitive. Back lash in the feed screw 
is prevented by using a weight mounted on a roller, so as 
to secure the desired result without affecting the sensi- 
tiveness of the slide in any way. The overhead belt drive 
which tends to lift the base from its seat and also inter- 
feres more or less with the free action of the wheel slide 
has been eliminated in this grinder, giving a construction 
in which the slide is mounted directly upon the bed, which 
forms a direct support for the wheel. The wheel spindle 
is of hardened tool steel and the bronze bearing boxes 
are mounted in conical seats, so as to be easily accessible 
for adjusting, while at the same time they are both water 
and dust proof. The self-contained wheel mount holds 
the wheel firm and true and the spindle end has a key 
for positively driving the wheel mount. An endless belt 
with an automatic tightener is used for driving the spin- 
dle which possesses the advantages of doing away with 
the upward pull of the belt, while at the same time the 
backward pull keeps the spindle tight against the inward 
side of the boxes and prevents the wheel from digging in 
if too large a lubricating space has been allowed. A two- 
step cone pulley on the base of the machine provides for 
two different wheel speeds. The downward pull of the 
belt transmitting the power to the endless belt while it 
tends to arrest the lifting action of the wheel base at the 





Fig. 4—The Back Rest, Which Is Designed to Follow the Work 
as It Is Reduced. 


Same time does not interfere with the free movement of 
the base, as the pressure is absorbed by a novel device, 
which consists of a hardened and ground roll in the slide 
traveling on a hardened and ground parallel in the bed. 


The Automatic Sizing Device 


The most important feature of the machine is the auto- 
matic sizing device, which will automatically grind any 
number of pieces regardless of the wear of the wheel. 
Both the roughing and finishing feeds are controlled and 
utilized, a feature that greatly increases the productive 
eapacity of the machine and insures more accurate and 
uniform work, while at the same time one workman can 
operate two machines without the slightest difficulty. 
The wheel feed proper can be operated entirely inde- 
pendently of the automatic sizing device. The transverse 
movement of the wheel slide is obtained through a large 
screw and nut, and is accurately controlled by the feed- 
ing device through incased spur gears located on the back 
of the machine. The wheel feed can be operated either 
by hand or automatically and either in conjunction with 
or without the sizing device. When hand operation is 
used an adjustable stop assists the graduations on the 
feed hand wheel in controlling the movement of the slide. 
Separate feed pawls operating upon a ratchet control 
both the roughing and the finishing automatic feeds, and 
while these pawls are entirely independent of each other, 
they derive their rotating action from the same connect- 
ing lever. The feed movments range from one-half to 12 
notches, corresponding to a reduction in the diameter of 
the work of from 0.000125 to 0.003 in., the exact amount 
being regulated by conveniently located adjusting screws. 
In order that the finishing pawl may take a one-half- 
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notch feed when desired, it is made double. Both of 
these automatic feeds can be instantly. engaged or dis- 
engaged by a knob or by the automatic sizing device. 

In using the automatic wheel feed the roughing paw! 
A, Fig. 2, is set to feed any desired number of notches, 
and the finishing pawl B is also set. After this the dis- 
engager C is so located as to throw the roughing paw) 
out when the work has been reduced to within 0.001 in. 
of the finished size. In setting the disengager for the 
roughing pawl the set screw D should come against the 
stop E on the disengager, which has the effect of auto- 
matically maintaining the relation between the roughing 
and finishing pawls, so that the amount left for the fin- 
ishing feed always remains the same regardless of the 
wear of the wheel. When the roughing pawl has been 
disengaged the finishing pawl continues to feed until dis- 
engaged by the magnet F, which is operated by a dry 
battery and disengages the fine feed pawl when the work 
has been reduced to the desired diameter... The auto- 
matic sizing device is operated electrically and the 
magnet remains inoperative on account of a break be- 
tween the points G and H. The sizing lever I carries on 
the small projection shown in Fig. 3 a smooth pointed 
diamond, which bears against the work. As the diameter 
of the piece is reduced the lever drops until the points 
G and H, Fig. 2, are forced together. This completes the 
circuit and the fine feed pawl is instantly disengaged by 
the energizing of the magnet F, which releases the dis- 
engaging trip J. The sizing device is then put in its 
upper position, while new work is being placed in the 
machine. In setting this device it is only necessary to 
grind a piece to the required size, after which the proper 
adjustment of the sizing lever is determined by the 
micrometer screw and the dial governing the transverse 
adjustment of the device. This device is self-contained 
and its nature is very simple. It can be located in any 
position of the bed, as wire and outlets for the reception 
of the connecting plug on the front of the table are 
provided. 

The head and tail stocks are clamped to the table 
by an eccentric binder. The work revolves on hardened 
and ground dead centers, the work driver being driven 
by gears. The piece may be stopped or started instantly 
by a clutch in the headstock, through which the driver 
is governed independently of the belt. Four speeds are 
provided by the four-step cone pulley and drum and are 
entirely independent of the table or wheel speeds. The 
cone pulley and the drum are finished very accurately 
and balanced, which eliminates vibration. The drum 
belt is tightened and loosened by a conveniently located 
belt tightener on the headstock. The tailstock spindle 
is operated by a rack and pinion and is kept under spring 
tension, which is controlled for the various classes of 
work by a nut. 


The Backrests 


Backrests of the automatic positive feeding type of 
entirely new and original design are used. The operation 
of the backrest will be understood from an examination 
of Fig. 4. The arm A, which supports the work, is held 
in contact with it by the weighted lever B, fulcrumed in 
the frame, against the adjusting screw D at the point C 
and causes the arm to slide in an upward direction on 
the pin E. As the lever B is depressed a roller, F, travels 
down into the V-shaped space formed by the upper sur- 
face of the lever and the lower surface of the casting G, 
this roller preventing any upward movement of the 
lever and as a consequence any movement of the backrest 
away from the work. Both radial and vertical adjust- 
ments are made by adjusting screws and the backrest 
may be very easily removed from the bed by a slight 
inward pressure on the eccentric binder, which serves to 
release the binding clamp. 

The following table gives the principal dimensions 
and specifications of the grinder: 


Maximum distance between centers, inches........... 30 
aes see Rak: eNO ok csts nn dit Kenia ccd bd + 
Maximum taper, inches per foot.............c2.0c05 2 
Diameter of grinding wheel, inches.................. 12 
Minimum width of grinding wheel, Inch.............. 4 
Maximum width of grinding wheel, inches............ 1% 


Diameter of hole in grinding wheel, inches........... 
Maximum diameter of wheel spindle bearing, inches... - 
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Minimum diameter of wheel spindle bearings, inches... 1% 
Length of wheel spindle bearings, inches............. 5 
Number of grinding wheel feeds..................+- 2 


Minimum grinding wheel speed, revolutions per minute.1,890 
Maximum grinding wheel speed, revolutions per minute..2,980 


rr i ee ns cece s ree ebnoce ace e 4 
Minimum work speed, revolutions per minute......... 100 
Maximum work speed, revolutions per minute......... 384 
Diameter of countershaft pulleys, inches............. 12 
Width of countershaft pulleys, inches................ 5% 
i i ewes 3 
Speed of countershaft, revolutions per minute........ 410 
en ln oo ia Ea cok 0 isscsoccieeve's 6 
Minimum table feed, inches per minute.............. 21 
Maximum table feed, inches per minute.............. 101 
Minimum wheel feed, inches............ ah sina 3 a ta 0.000125 
rs Sr i  . .. 5 ccc wc rccciccesenee 0.003 
ee ee 5 os uamu woes 128 x 46% 
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ES RIES oe Sin. 80 4:9 #45 49400 0 6 08 44d 00” a0 4,000 
Domestic shipping weight, pounds................06. 4,350 
Foreign shipping weight, pounds................se0+ 5,100 
ee i ED OURS 5c ck deco ceccccac eereese 180 


The equipment regularly furnished with the machine 
includes an automatic sizing device, one emery wheel, one 
wheel truing device, a center. grinding attachment, two 
universal backrests, 36 backrest shoes (two for each 
¥% in. from %4 to 2% in.) and 16 work dogs, having the 
same variation and the same range, a set of wrenches 
and a countershaft. 

The overhead shafting has been done away with in 
this machine, and if desired it can be furnished with a 
motor base to accommodate any 5-hp. constant speed 
standard motor. 


The Pittsburgh Iron Trade in 1910 


BY ROBERT A. WALKER. 


It would be hard to imagine a greater difference than 


that found in the condition of the iron trade at the close - 


of 1909 and at the end of 1910. Mills and manufacturing 
plants all over the country closed the year 1909 with a 
greater volume of business on their books than ever be- 
fore in their history, and hopes were high that 1910 was 
going to be one of the best years in every way that the 
iron trade had ever known. How badly those hopes 
were blighted is now a matter of history. The activity 
that marked the closing months of 1909 was short lived 
and the year just closed has been one of the most trying 
the trade has ever known, particularly the last half. 
‘Two reasons are given for the unsatisfactory year; first, 
the restricted purchases by railroad companies, and, sec- 
ond, the fact that the country was not able to absorb the 
heavy increase in the output of iron and steel arising 
from the large additions that had been made to producing 
capacity. In the last half of 1910 there was a steady 
slowing down of operations and the year closed with the 
mills working to about 50 per cent. of their capacity. 
All through the year distributers and consumers were 
placing orders cautiously, and only for such quantities 
of materials as were necessary to maintain stocks and 
fill current needs. There was little disposition to buy 
ahead, except by agricultural implement manufacturers, 
and 1910 closed with consumers’ stocks of all kinds of 
manufactured iron and steel probably lower than ever 
before in the history of the iron trade. In the last half 
of the year orders were almost invariably accompanied 
with the request to ship out promptly, showing the low 
condition of stocks. 

In spite of the restricted buying, and the fact that all 
the mills through the year were keen for orders, prices 
on finished iron and steel were fairly well maintained 
by reason of co-operation between the leading producers 
until the last three or four months of the year, when 
they commenced to give way to some extent. This re- 
sulted in a series of meetings of makers of sheets, tin 
plates, bars, plates and structural steel in Pittsburgh 
in December, at which it was decided to try to hold pres- 
ent prices, the belief being that early in 1911 the demand 
would show material betterment. 

There were no important failures in the iron. trade 
in 1910, and the year was almost entirely devoid of labor 
troubles. The strike in the sheet and tin plate mills of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company was officially 
declared off on August 27 by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, and all the company’s plants are now on a nonunion 
basis. The bar iron, sheet and tin plate scales of the 
Amalgamated Association were settled in 1910 without 
any trouble, but this labor organization has its scales 
signed by very few mills in the Pittsburgh district. It 
has lost ground steadily for some years. 


Pig Iron 


The decline in the price of pig iron was about $4 per 
ton, the greater part of which came in the second half 
of the year. In the Pittsburgh district proper there was 
on December 31, 1909, a total of 50 blast furnaces, all of 
which were then in blast, while at the end of 1910, out of 
53 furnaces (three new ones having been added by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company), 13 were idle and 
several others were preparing to go out. Indications are 
that there will be a further marked decrease in the out- 
put of pig iron not only in the Pittsburgh district, but 
in other pig iron centers as well. 

The year 1910 opened with an active demand for 
Bessemer iron, with prices ruling firm, at $19, Valley 
furnace. In this report all prices named are at Valley 
furnace, the freight rate to Pittsburgh being 90 cents a 
ton. Early in February a decline started and the month 
closed with the price weak, at $18. In the first week 
in April the price was $17.50, a decline of $1.50 a ton in 
the first three months. By July 1 Bessemer iron had 
reached $15.50, and from that time on the market held 
fairly steady until October, in which month the price 
went to $15. In November some sales were made for de- 
livery in the first half of 1911 at $14.€0, but this price 
prevailed only for a week or two, the Valley furnacemen 
holding a meeting in Cleveland early in November and 
decided to maintain the market at $15. Stocks of pig 
iron in the valleys are heavy. 

Basic iron began the year at $17 and closed with the 
market ruling $13 to $13.25. The demand in the first 
half of the year was fairly heavy, but in the last six 
months was dull, and several times the market went un- 
der $13, at furnace, sales having been made as low as 
$12.85 and $12.90. 

In January, 1910, No. 2 foundry was held at $17, this 
being the high price of the year. On April 1 the market 
had declined to about $15.75, and when July 1 was 
reached the price was weak, at $14.50, at furnace. In 
October the price had declined to $14. During November 
and early December this grade of iron sold as low as 
$13.50, and the year closed with dealers and furnaces 
quoting about $13.75. 

Only a comparatively small tonnage of gray forge 
iron is used in the Pittsburgh district, as there are few 
puddling plants in this city, most of the forge iron used 
here coming from the valleys, while some comes from 
Kittanning and Dunbar. The year opened at about 
$16.50, but the price steadily declined through the year, 
and in November and December sales were made at $13. 

The table given below shows average monthly prices 
of Bessemer, basic, No. 2 foundry and gray forge iron, 
f.o.b. Valley furnace, as follows: 
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Average Pig Iron Prices f.0.b, Valley Furnace, in 1910. 
(Add 90 cents per ton for delivery in Pittsburgh district.) 


No. 2 

Month. Bessemer. Basic. Gray forge. foundry. 
CN esas e's dkalee $19.00 $16.87 $16.50 $17.00 
PURO. isis ct vbncs 18.44 16.41 16.12 16.62 
PERO nea ci nakenes 17.70 16.00 15.25 16.10 
DOE «a whos 0 4beeaa% 17.38 15.94 15.18 15.62 
wa 8's <'s es See 16.62 15.19 15.00 15.25 
Me Cavecnsa teases 15.70 14.70 14.25 14.70 
se Kata 06s awe 15.50 14.50 13.62 14.31 
MOE onc sc hease'es 15.15 14.10 13.35 14.15 
DOPOMMNOT. oii acces 15.00 13.62 13.25 13.75 
DO. i ckceseiaws' 14.94 13.15 13.25 13.67 
NOVEM? ..csassces 14.92 13.20 13.15 13.85 
TOOMNEE is 6 iso 5s 15.00 13.37 13.00 13.75 


Steel Billets 


In the first half of 1910 the demand for steel billets 
and sheet and tin bars was fairly active, but: in the 
second half of the year the finishing mills slowed down 
their operations, owing to the falling off in business, and 
as a result the demand for steel also fell off, prices 
showing a steady decline. There were no material ad- 
ditions to steel capacity in the Pittsburgh district during 
1910, it becoming evident very early in the year that the 
capacity for making both Bessemer and open hearth 
steel was amply large enough to meet the demand. 

The year 1910 opened with prices on Bessemer billets 
ruling at $27.50 and open hearth at $28, while sheet and 
tin bars for the first quarter were $29 and forging billets 
about $31. These prices continued in effect until early 
in April, when the market commenced to decline, Besse- 
mer billets then ruling at about $27 and sheet and tin 
bars $28 to $28.50. At this time open hearth billets were 
scarce and were commanding a premium of about $2 
over Bessemer, being held firmly at about $29, Pitts- 
burgh. Prices continued to rule on this basis during the 
second quarter, but by the first week in July Bessemer 
billets had declined to $25, sheet and tin bars $26, open 
hearth billets $27 and open hearth sheet and tin bars 
$28. By the first week in October Bessemer billets had 
declined to $24 and open hearth to about $24.50, while 
Bessemer and open hearth tin bars were held at about 
$25. By November 15 Bessemer and open hearth billets 
were being freely offered at $23.50 and Bessemer and 
open hearth sheet and tin bars at $24.50. 

In the early part of December the leading steel mills 
held a meeting and fixed prices of Bessemer billets at 
$23 and Bessemer and open hearth sheet bars at $24.50, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, full freight to destination added. This 
price basis was afterward changed to $23 on Bessemer 
and open hearth billets and $24 on Bessemer and open 
hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh or Youngstown, freight to 
destination added. Forging billets ruled in the last week 
in December at $28. The-year closed with these prices 
in effect, but with very little steel moving. In the last 
two months of the year there was a marked slowing down 
in steel operations, and the year closed with the output 
about 60 per cent. or less of the billet capacity. 


Finished Iron and Steel 


The year 1910 in the steel rail trade was a distinct 
disappointment, orders received from the leading rail- 
roads being much smaller than expected and fewer in 
number. The year opened with standard sections ruling 
at $28, and this price was maintained until November 1, 
at which time the leading rail companies decided to 
quote rails on the per pound basis, the price of standard 
sections being fixed at 1.25 cents, equal to $28 per gross 
ton of 2240 Ib., the old figure. The same arrangement 
was made in prices of light rails, 12-lb. rails being quoted 
at 1.25 cents, 16, 20 and 25 Ib. at 1.21 cents, 30 and 35 Ib. 
at 1.20 cents and 40 and 45 lb. at 1.16 cents, these prices 
being f.o.b. at mill, plus freight to point of delivery. 
At no time during 1910 was the Carnegie Steel Company 
able to operate in full its three Edgar Thomson rail 
mills at Bessemer, operations ranging during the year 
from 30 to 50 per cent. of capacity. 

The demand for other kinds of finished material dur- 
ing the first half of 1910 was fairly active, but in the 
second half was dull, declining steadily in the last three 
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or four months. Concessions in prices were being freely 
made in October and November, and it became evident 
some concerted action would be necessary to hold the 
market, as previously referred to. The consuming trade 
felt that conditions were artificial to some extent and for 
this reason bought very cautiously during the last half 
of the year, placing orders only for what was absolutely 
wanted to meet current needs. 

Prices on beams and channels up to 15-in. in January 
were 1.55 cents at mill, and this price ruled until the 
first week in March, when the market softened to about 
1.50 cents. This price continued in force until late in 
June, at which time it declined to 1.45 cents. In July 
the price declined ‘to 1.40 cents and held at this figure 
for the remainder of the year, with intimations that in 
exceptional cases, and to meet competition in certain 
districts, 1.40 cents ‘was shaded as a basing price. 

The demand, for plates in the first half of the year 
was fairly active, there being considerable carbuilding, 
but in the second half there was a steady decline and in 
the last three months the market was very dull. In the 
first week in January %-in. and heavier plates were 
quoted at 1.55 cents, and this price held fairly well until 
about the first week in May, when they were qpoted at 
1.50 cents, but were weak at this price. In the first week 
in June the price declined squarely to 1.45 cents, and in 
the latter part of that month to 1.40 cents. . This price 
on %-in. and heavier plates held fairly strong for the 
remainder of the year, being shaded only in exceptional 
cases. 

When the year opened the new demand and specifica- 
tions on contracts both for iron and steel bars were heavy 
and all the mills were more or less behind in shipments. 
In many cases steel bars for prompt delivery were bring- 
ing a premium. This condition continued practically 
through the first half of the year, some of the leading 
makers of steel bars being at times three to four months 
back in shipments. In the last half of the year the de- 
mand slowed down and specifications against contracts 
fell off to some extent, so that the mills were able to 
catch up on back deliveries. In January steel bars ruled 
at about 1.45 cents, at mill, for forward delivery, while 
for prompt shipment 1.50 to 1.55 cents was being quoted. 
Common iron bars at this time were firm, at 1.65 to 1.70 
cents. In the early part of August weakness in prices 
developed, steel bars being then quoted at 1.40 cents and 
iron bars at 1.45 cents. This price on steel bars was 
shaded to some extent during October and November, 
but about December 15 the makers held their meeting 
and decided to hold to 1.40 cents, and the year closed 
with this price ruling. On common iron bars, however, 
prices declined, and at the close of the year they were 
selling as low as 1.35 cents. 

The year began with the demand for black and gal- 
vanized sheets very active, while on blue annealed and 
electrical sheets the mills were much behind in deliveries, 
and these grades were bringing premiums of $2 to $3 a 
ton over regular prices for prompt delivery. In the first 
week in January No. 28 black sheets were quoted at 2.40 
cents and No. 28 galvanized 3.50 cents. These prices 
held firmly until about July, but at this time the demand 
had fallen off and the mills were actively seeking orders, 
No. 28 black sheets being quoted as low as 2.25 cents and 
No. 28 galvanized as low as 3.25 cents. In the first week 
in September No. 28 black sheets had declined to 2.15 
cents and No. 28 galvanized to 3.20 cents. In the latter 
part of November the sheet trade was in very unsatis- 
factory condition, the demand being light, and prices 
were freely shaded. On No. 28 black as low as 2.10 cents 
was being done, and on No. 28 galvanized 3.20 cents. On 
December 7 the meeting of makers of black and galva- 
nized sheets was held and it was decided to make a 
strong effort to maintain the market on the basis of 
2.20 cents for No. 28 black, one-pass cold rolled sheets, 
and 3.20 cents for No. 28 galvanized. At the close of the . 
year all the mills were quoting these prices, and the 
tone of the market was firm, but there was no improve- 
ment in demand. 

The market on tin plate, both as regards demand 
and maintenance of prices, probably made a better record 
than any other form of finished-iron and steel. The 
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year opened with 100-lb. cokes selling at $3.€0 per base 
box, for delivery through the first half of the year. In 
September the tin plate trade commenced to feel the 
effects of the depression in other lines and there was a 
slowing down in demand and in specifications. The price 
of $3.60 was still in effect, but it was claimed that on 
some very desirable contracts placed in November it was 
not strictly observed. At the meeting of the tin plate 
fhakers in December the price of $3.60 was reaffirmed. 
In the latter part of November and early in December 
some very large contracts were made with the meat pack- 
ers and can makers for delivery through the first half 
of 1911. During the year there was a very material 
addition to tin plate capacity. The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company completed and put in operation 10 hot 
mills at Aliquippa; the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany completed its new plant at Weirton, W. Va., con- 
taining 10 mills, and later added 10 more mills, making 
a total of 20, and the McKeesport Tin Plate Company 
added 10 mills to its plant at McKeesport, Pa. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company also started work 
in the summer on its new plant at Gary, Ind., which 
will contain upward of 60 hot sheet and tin plate mills. 

The demand for hoops and bands was fairly active 
through the year. Prices were well maintained, hoops 
being quoted in the first week in January at 1.50 to 1.55 
cents for forward delivery and 1.60 to 1.65 cents for 
prompt shipment. Steel bands were 1.45 to 1.50 cents. 
These prices were practically unchanged until the sum- 
mer, steel hoops being quoted in the first week in July 
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at 1.50 to 1.55 cents and bands at 1.40 to 1.45 cents. The 
year closed with these prices still in effect. The only 
increase in new capacity in the Pittsburgh district was 
made by the Sharon Steel Hoop Company, which added 
some new mills in the latter part of the year. 

The year from all standpoints was fairly satisfactory 
in the merchant pipe trade, the demand being quite 
active through the whole year. Some very heavy con- 
tracts for large pipe for gas and oil lines were placed. 
A new card of Pittsburgh basing discounts was put in 
effect January 1, and was well received by the trade. 
On October 1 the leading makers issued a new card of 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, the main changes involving 
a material reduction in extra strong and double strong 
pipe and a smaller reduction in butt weld merchant pipe, 
and a slight increase on some sizes on lap weld pipe. 
In the early part of October the makers of iron pipe 
issued a new card of discounts which was four points 
lower than on steel pipe, or, in other words, an advance 
of $8 a ton on iron pipe was asked over steel. Indica- 
tions are that there will be a very heavy demand for 
large pipe for oil and gas lines during 1911, as a good 
many projects are now under way, some of which, no 
doubt, will soon materialize. During the year the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company made some large 
additions to its pipe mill capacity and added two new 
butt weld furnaces and a new lap weld furnace. In 
June the Republic Iron & Steel Company started up a 
lap weld furnace in its new plant at Lansingville, near 
Youngstown, and later on started a second. 


The Philadelphia Iron Trade in 1910 


BY AUGUST A. MILLER. 


The iron trade entered 1910 under most auspicious 
circumstances. Production was at an unprecedented 
rate, orders in hand were heavy and a record breaking 
year was anticipated. Induced by the extreme activity 
in the demand at the close of the previous year, produc- 
tive capacity was being largely increased, only to have a 
most distressing influence on trade conditions later, when 
developments showed that expectations as to the year’s 
volume of business were not to be realized. Even at the 
beginning of the year there was a growing belief that we 
were going at too rapid a pace, unless consumptive re- 
quirements grew proportionately, and with legislative ac- 
tion unfavorable to corporate interests, particularly the 
railroads already under way, this was thought by con- 
servative interests improbable. _ 

The production and prices of both crude and finished 
materials showed a steady decline throughout the year, 
although at times unsuccessful efforts to stem the down- 
ward movement were made. As the year advanced and 
prices went steadily downward, curtailment in production 
was plainly the only remedy, but it was late in the spring 
before any decided action was taken. Blowing out of 
furnaces under existing conditions was not an easy task. 
Heavy purchases of ore, made in anticipation of a con- 
tinued demand, had to be taken care of, and it was not 
until late in the year when Eastern consumers were able 
to defer heavy shipments of foreign ore that furnaces 
were able to restrict production to any marked extent 
and check the further accumulation of stocks on furnace 
banks. 

The steel works and rolling mills, having heavy orders 
on their books early in the year, did not feel the full 
effect of the depressed conditions until toward summer, 
when many of the contracts on hand were about to ex- 
pire. As the hoped for betterment failed to be realized 
in the fall there was a gradual reduction in activity and 
toward the close of the year few plants were able to 
maintain a rate better than 50 per cent. of their full 
capacity. 


Iron Ore 


Notwithstanding curtailments in deliveries of foreign 
ore, by which a large portion of the purchases made for 
this year’s shipment will be carried over into 1911, the 
importations at the port of Philadelphia will exceed 
previous records. Statistics completed for arrivals dur- 
ing 51 weeks of the year show a total importation of 
1,133,245 tons, valued at $3,315,423, as compared with 
992,036 tons, valued at $2,559,760, in 1909. Curtailments 
and cancellations of orders for foreign ore, due to arrive 
at this port during 1910, for consumption largely by 
Eastern producers of pig iron, have been roughly esti- 
mated at 300,000 tons. During the last half of the year 
ore buying was practically at a standstill. 


Pig Iron 


At the beginning of the year practically every furnace 
available in this district was in operation, with produc- 
tion establishing new records. During the first six 
months the productive rate varied, decreasing, however, 
in the second quarter. In the last half, and particularly 
the last quarter, the decline was more rapid. Eastern 
merchant furnaces were able to maintain a fairly active 
rate of operation, owing to large sales early in the year, 
covering deliveries well into the third quarter. As these 
became gradually cleaned up curtailment became more 
rapid. The statistics of the Eastern Pig Iron Association 
show that the orders in December of this year were a 
little less than one-half of the total unfilled orders in 
January, the usual result of a falling market. The 
stocks of iron on hand increased from a little over 50,000 
tons to about 100,000 tons at all the furnaces repre- 
sented. While these figures show an increase, it is in- 
teresting to note that the total stocks in January, 1910, 
amounted to just one week’s capacity, and that those in 
December are a trifle less than two weeks’ output'of the 
entire capacity of the furnaces represented by member- 
ship of the association. The Virginia Pig Iron Associa- 
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tion statistics, covering 21 furnaces in that district, show 
a decline of about 42 per cent. in unfilled orders in De- 
cember, as compared with January; stocks on furnace 
yards increased practically 27 pér cent. during the same 
period. 

In January standard brands of eastern Pennsylvania 
No. 2 X foundry iron were quoted at $19, delivered in 
this vicinity, with the full 50-cent differential for No. 2 
plain grades. Basic was moving freely at $18.75, deliv- 
ered, for second and third quarter shipment. Gray forge 
iron commanded $17.75 and standard low phosphorus 
$22.75 to $23.25, delivered. In February lower prices 
were available and checked heavy buying. Consumers 
for some time made purchases only for near future needs. 
Southern iron was freely offered, but at prices so close 
to those of Northern brands that buying was at no time 
particularly active. During the first half of the year the 
average minimum price for No. 2 X eastern Pennsylvania 
foundry iron declined $2.35, basic $2.65 and gray forge 
$2.65 a ton; standard low phosphorus pig, the production 
of which is confined to but a few furnaces, showed an 
average decline of but 19 cents during the same period. 
In the second half price fluctuations were less pronounced. 
From July to December eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X 
foundry showed a decline of $1.15; Virginia No. 2 X, 85 
cents; basic, $1.35; forge, $1.27, and standard low phos- 
phorus, 60 cents. Toward the close of the year buying 
dragged, and the amount of iron sold for forward deliv- 
ery was extremely light. Producers reached a point late 
in the year at which the average orders on hand no longer 
showed a profit. and little effort was made to force busi- 
ness. Buyers of basic iron will, in many cases, carry con- 
siderable over from purchases for third and fourth quar- 
ter delivery and, therefore, showed little interest in fur- 
ther purchases for early 1911 requirements, although 
some little prompt iron was bought late in the year, in 
order to reduce average costs for crude materials. 

The accompanying table shows the average range of 
minimum prices by months for the principal grades of 
pig iron delivered in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania 
and nearby points: 


iverage Prices of Pig Iron Delivered in Buyers’ Yards, Eastern 
Pennsylvania and Nearby Points, in 1910. 


Penn- 

sylvania Virginia Standard Low 

No. 2X No. 2X gray phos- 

foundry. foundry. forge. Basic. phorus, 
SOMES. snc kivven $19 00 $19.00 $17.75 $18.75 $22.81 
POURED vise cies 18.69 18.50 17.50 18.50 23.00 
MS oc Ven anaes 18.00 18.10 16.90 18.25 23.00 
ME cine ackveawe 17.75 17.94 16.62 17.56 23.00 
BE sos Sens kx 17.00 17.19 16.00 16.88 23.00 
PR Sacsathearer 16.65 16.75 15.65 16.10 22.90 
pe 16.24 16.37 15.37 15.69 22.56 
6.58 wae 16.00 16.06 15.00 15.12 22.50 
September ....... 16.00 16.00 14.75 15.00 22.50 
GHG sisbeccass 15.81 16.00 14.50 15.00 22.50 
November ....... 15.69 15.90 14.38 14.75 22.50 
December ........ 15.50 15.80 14.25 14.75 22.40 


Finished Iron and Steel 


Quite a large amount of plate business was carried 
over from 1909; prices were well maintained, and early 
in the year makers were not inclined to contract heavily 
for forward shipment. As the demand became easier 
prices were reduced $1 per ton, from 1.75 cents for ordi- 
nary plates, delivered in this territory. In April better 
deliveries were available, and the demand, following a 
further reduction of $1 per ton in June, became more 
active, but was not maintained. More reductions in price 
followed. In July prices were lowered $1 and in August 
$1 more, to 1.55 cents, minimum, but failed to bring out 
aggressive buying, consumers purchasing largely for 
prompt delivery only, or for business in hand. While 
mills showed a trifle more activity during the summer 
months, the demand fell off gradually, and toward the 
end of the year few of the Eastern mills averaged better 
than 50 per cent. of normal capacity. After August prac- 
tically no change in quotations was made, although re- 
ports of possible concessions were occasionally heard. 
At the close of the year business was practically at a 
standstill, with consumers looking for price concessions 
after the turn of the year. 
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Prompt deliveries of plain structural shapes were 
hard to get at the opening of the year, owing to mills 
being fully engaged and well sold ahead. Prices during 
the first quarter were well maintained at 1.75 cents, de- 
livered here, for plain shapes. Early in the second quar- 
ter producers became more anxious for business and 
price concessions were made, settling to 1.60 cents in 
June. In August 1.55 cents, delivered, was quoted and 
fairly well maintained to the year end. Production was 
gradually decreased after the second quarter, with mills 
operating at about 50 per cent. of capacity toward the 
close of the year. Prices of fabricated material have 
been generally low, owing to sharp competition for busi- 
ness of that character offered. 

Quite an active demand for sheets prevailed early in 
the year, a good share of the business coming from dis- 
tant markets, but the demand later became irregular. 
Eastern makers’ prices, which in January were on a 
2.70 cents basis for Nos. 18 to 20 gauge, were advanced 
in February to a 2.80 cents basis, which was maintained 
until midsummer. Prompt deliveries at times command- 
ed a sharp premium. About August 1 prices receded, 
but only brought out small lot buying, which a further 
cut, in September, to a 2.50 cents basis, did not improve. 
During the last half of the year mills operated irregu- 
larly. 

A firmness in prices of bars prevailed early in the 
year, but was not long maintained. Refined iron bars, 
which were quoted in January at 1.70 cents minimum, de- 
livered in this vicinity, declined in February to 1.60 cents. 
Efforts to hold prices met with little success, and the de- 
cline was gradual throughout the year, fluctuations being 
irregular, due to conditions of individual mill order books. 
In June refined iron bars were quoted at 1.50 cents; in 
September, 1.40 cents. Several months later 1.35 cents, de- 
livered, was quoted, while at the close of the year 1.32% 
cents, delivered here, represented about the minimum. 

Prices of steel bars showed little variation in prices; 
at the beginning of the year 1.65 to 1.70 cents, delivered 
here, was quoted, declining to 1.60 cents in March, when 
mills began to feel the need of business. This price was 
maintained until September, when 1.55 cents was named 
and maintained by leading producers to the year end, 
although concessions were at times ave !able from inde- 
pendent producers. 


Coke 


With prospects of a large demand, producers held 
prices firmly during the early months of the year, but 
before the first quarter was ended prices had receded. 
Consumers bought largely in small lots for near future 
needs, as spot coke could generally be had at a concession 
over that for forward delivery. During the greater part 
of the year the market was irregular and, while makers 
of established brands were well sold up and maintaining 
quotations, business in the less well-established brands 
was freely transacted at lower price levels. Some fair 
sized lots of furnace coke for first half delivery were sold 
late in the year, but foundry grades were not active. 
Business at the close of the year was dull. The accom- 
panying table shows the average minimum per net ton 
for each month for deliveries in this territory: 


Average Monthly Prices of Coke, Delivered in Eastern Pennsyl- 
E vania, in 1910. 


Per Net Ton. 


Connells- Connells- 

ville ville Mountain Mountain 

furnace. foundry. furnace. foundry. 

SOMME ni ako 580 $4.75 $5.25 $4.35 $4.85 
PUREE cecnvcce 4.30 5.08 3.90 4.68 
Eos eels 4.05 4.80 3.65 4.40 
DOES sco iG en 0 eee 4.75 3.50 4.35 
BR. doc 3.90 4.59 3.50 4.19 
WP ess sa iba eneee 4.00 4.50 3.60 4.10 
a 5 45 os UR Deere 4.00 4.50 3.60 4.10 
SE os sé sneaienbta 4.00 4.50 3.60 4.10 
September ........ 4.00 4.50 3.60 4.10 
Ee 4.48 3.56 4.08 
November ........ 3.85 4.35 3.48 ° 3.96 
December ......... 3.87 4.20 3.50 3.85 

Old Material 


A downward movement, both in demand and values, 
occurred throughout the year. Mills entered 1910 well 
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stocked with old materials and were well bought ahead. 
Deliveries for a time were freely taken, but were cur- 
tailed as the supply became greater than the consump- 
tive needs of the mills. Early in the year a large amount 
of foreign steel scrap arrived on purchases made during 
the previous fall. The principal Eastern steel mills 
participated in the associated buying arrangement until 
early spring, when one mill withdrew, but later resumed 
relations with the other interests, and the plan was con- 
tinued until late in September, when, after an investi- 
gation by the Government, the plan was discontinued and 
the mills again made: purchases in the open market. 
Heavy melting steel scrap declined steadily in price. 
In September there was a temporary stiffening and a 
trifle higher prices prevailed, largely on merchant buying 
to fill contracts. Prices soon drifted back, however, and 
were lowest at the close of the year. The other principal 
grades of steel mill scrap closely followed the general 
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movement in heavy melting steel. Rolling mill grades 
were irregular throughout the year. Early in July a 
buying arrangement in which a number of Eastern bar 
iron mills participated began making purchases through 
a common buyer, along lines similar to those adopted by 
the steel mills, but the plan was short lived, being in 
existence but a few months. Cast scrap followed more 
closely the movement of the iron market, declining stead- 
ily in price. Old stove plate, however, maintained a 
fairly even range of prices, due to the demand for this 
grade from consumers outside the immediate district. 
The year end found the market weak and purchases 
largely of the bargain lot order. The range of quota- 
tions, showing the monthly average minimum price for 
the leading grades, delivered in buyers’ yards in this 
territory, taking a freight rate ranging from 45 cents to 
$1.35 per gross ton from Philadelphia, is given in the 
accompanying table. 


Average Prices of Old Material, Delivered in Buyers’ Yard in Eastern Pennsylvania, in 1910. 
Per Gross Ton. 


Jan. Feb. March. April. 
No. 1 steel scrap and crops...... $17.00 $16.62 $16.50 $16.12 
Low phosphorus........... sence 8348 .923380- .21.37 
Old iron raiJs........ tpl ae oleae 20.50 20.12 20.30 20.50 
Ee | reer 17.50 16.81 16.75 16.06 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 19.56 18.94 19.00 18.69 
Wrought iron pipe.............. 16.62 16.22 16.15 15.87 
Wrought turnings.............. 14.388 13.50 12.80 11.44 
ee ee oven Abas 11.60 11.20 10.88 
Machinery cast............++0+. 17.00 16.12 16.00 15.87 
Railroad malleable.............. 16.75 16.31 16.00 15.94 
Btove Plate... cc csvccceseccsece 13:31 12.87 12.30 11.50 


May. June. July. August. Sept. Oct. Novy, Dec. 
$14.75 $14.45 $14.12 $13.75 $13.85 $13.81 $13.50 $12.65 
20.75 20.10 19.25 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.75 18.00 
20.00 19.80 18.62 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 17.20 
15.12 14.90 14.25 13.94 13.75 13.75 18.50 13.25 
1750 16.70 16.00 15.37 16.10 16.19 16.00 15.90 
15.00 15.00 14.12 13.50 13.40 13.00 12.75 12.35 
9.94 9.65 9.62 8.81 8.75 8.62 8.50 8.15 
8.94 8.80 9.50 9.31 9.25 9.06 8.50 8.15 
15.06 15.00 14.94 14.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
14.75 14.50 14.12 13.75 13.50 13.50 13.50 18.20 
10.00 10.00 10.00 1000 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 


The Chicago Iron Trade in 1910 


BY R. L. 


ARDREY. 


The year began with very bright prospects for the 
steel industry in this territory. The mills were all over- 
sold, and in the case of bars, structural material and 
plates they were three to six months behind in deliveries. ; 
The casual buyer of steel met with the greatest diffi- 
culty in finding a mill that would accept an order for any 
near delivery. The large producers found it necessary 
to exercise influence in the direction of preventing 
further advances in prices, as they foresaw the reaction 
that would follow a period of high prices. 


Features of the Heavy Demand in Early Months 


The congestion in the mills was most pronounced in 
the case of soft steel bars. The agricultural implement 
manufacturers and other large users of steel bars had 
bought heavily early in 1909, when prices were low, and 
the merchant mills were not able to make shipments 
that would satisfy the demand during the first quarter 
of 1910. Structural material also commanded premiums 
for prompt shipment during the first quarter of the year. 
The plate mills did not get so far behind in deliveries. 
The wire mills were taxed to their full capacity, but 
chiefly because there had been heavy speculative buying 
by jobbers during the preceding six months, when there 
was a steady advance in wire prices. 

In the fall of 1909 rail contracts were taken for 1910 
delivery to cover six months’ rolling at the new Gary 
mill and nine months at the South Works of the Illinois 
Steel Company. During the first quarter of 1910 addi- 
tional contracts were booked, which practically covered 
the capacity for 1910 of the South Works on Bessemer. 
rails and the available capacity at Gary. While the 
Gary rail mill can roll a much larger tonnage, it has 
only been operated at 40,000 tons per month, as all the 
finishing departments of the Illinois Steel Company 
needed billets and about half of the hot metal produced 
at Gary was apportioned to the billet mill. 

During the first half of 1910 there was an actual 





shortage of crude steel in the Chicago district, and none 
of the mills here would sell billets. A few old estab- 
lished forging plants obtained their supplies from local 
steel works, but buyers who relied upon the open market 
had to depend upon occasional offerings from Eastern 
mills. An Indiana plant which uses rolling billets, and 
is located a short distance from Gary, purchased 50,000 
tons of rolling billets from a seaboard mill. 


Jobbing Interests Greatly Benefited 

The large jobbing interests in Chicago reaped a 
harvest during the first half of the year in large orders 
from store for mill products in quantities usually sold 
direct from the mills. Sales of bars from store were un- 
usually heavy, owing to the fact that the mills were so 
far behind in deliveries. A leading plow manufacturing 
company at Moline, Ill., had placed its bar contract for 
the year with the steel mill in Chicago controlled by 
the harvester interest. Both of these interests found 
that their requirements for bars were far in excess 
of their original estimates for their trade year. The 
plow manufacturer had to purchase 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
from other mills and from store, and the harvester in- 
terest found it necessary to purchase an equally large 
amount from outside sources to cover its requirements. 

The automobile industry was insatiable in its de- 
mands for material and parts. Every factory in the 
country which had equipment and capacity to make 
automobile parts was levied upon to supply the demand 
for this voracious young industry. In many cases the 
automobile manufacturer employed inspectors to watch 
day and night the factories supplying parts, to obtain 
prompt shipments. Mills producing certain lines of 
steel for the automobile trade were six to nine months 
behind in deliveries. In every line of finished materials 
the country seemed to have entered upon a period of 
prosperity which was in remarkable contrast to the two 
dull years that followed the panic of 1907. 
A buying movement in scrap, which began in the 
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summer of 1909, had carried prices to a high level before 
the beginning of 1910, and there was a great deal of dis- 
cussion of the possibilities of a famine in scrap. Figures 
which were compiled showed that the enormous increase 
in the capacity of open hearth furnaces could not be 
supplied with scrap. Foundries had to pay higher prices 
for ordinary cast scrap than the cost of the pig iron 
which had been purchased for delivery during the first 
quarter. 

The recession of activity did not reach the finishing 
departments of the steel mills until the middle of the 
year, but it began in pig iron about the first of the year. 
The fundamental cause was restriction of railroad pur- 
chases. 


The Pig Iron Trade 

During September and October of 1909 the foundries 
and other buyers of pig iron in Chicago territory had 
covered their requirements for the first quarter of 1910. 
In November and December the market was quiet and 
the price receded. The furnace interests generally ex- 
pected another buying movement in January or February 
for the second and third quarter, but were disappointed, 
and prices further receded during the spring and sum- 
mer. Owing to unfavorable indications in the financial 
world, along with the general receding tendency in prices, 
more buyers than ever before adopted the plan of pur- 
chasing small lots for near deliveries, instead of making 
contracts for their requirements six or nine months 
ahead. ; 

In January and February the principal malleable 
foundries seemed to feel assured of the future of their 
business and bought a large tonnage for their require- 
ments for the last half of the year. This movement was 
accelerated by a reduction in freight rates from southern 
Ohio furnaces to points west of Chicago. The curtail- 
ment of operations in the malleable foundries proved 
disappointing, especially in the last half of the year, and 
in some cases the buyers made cash settlements with the 
furnaces to cancel deliveries of the iron which they had 
bought. 

The average for the year, $17.10 for Northern No. 2 
foundry and malleable Bessemer, is the lowest average 
since 1904, The average for Southern No. 2 foundry for 
Chicago delivery, $16.30 for the year, is also the lowest 
average since 1904. In the past 10 years only 1901 and 
1904 show lower averages for Northern and Southern 
iron. 

The scrap market has shown a general declining 
tendency through the year. From July to November 
heavy melting steel held steady and had a steadying in- 
fluence on other grades of scrap which are mixed in open 
hearth charging, but in December this and practically 
all other grades of material reached the lowest values 
of the year. 


Comparison of Prices 
The following tables show the course of prices in the 
Chicago market, compiled from the weekly reports in 
The Iron Age: 
Arerage Chicago Prices of Pig Iron, 1910. 
Northern Lake Superior Southern 


coke No. 2. charcoal. coke No. 2. 

JORUERT oe cncsecyaveseanet $19.00 $19.50 $18.35 
PUR SGG sie ianceer ves 19.00 19.50 18.35 
ME db a Phe serene 18.38 19.38 17.60 
ADORE cs viod tnt na éheeee eas 17.50 19.00 16.60 
MAE. (cthacaw andes whpeenea 17.06 18.63 16.23 
SUE. GN hae k a teawes concen 16.75 18.50 15.85 
SU bse Velen 0s ts ees bOORe 16.56 18.50 15.85 
ARMIES 60 cc ka) + es Cae 16.50 18.50 15.35 
SOO ok diac xs bids cae 16.38 18.38 15.35 
PEGE wit sis. wa ak ee 16.06 18.12 15.35 
NOVORIOR 60 ass ten ¥5.¥ wake 16.00 18.00 15.35 
DOOM <<. cedivee tcc eks 16.06 18.00 15.35 
Average for year.... $17.10 $18.67 $16.30 
Average for 1909........... 17.49 19.50 17.30 
Average for 1908.........:. 17.57 20.24 16.76 
Average for 1907........... 24.50 26.56 24.47 
Average for 1906........... 20.43 20.72 19.44 
Average for 1905........... 17.65 17.99 16.66 
Average for 1904........... 14.37 15.50 13.92 
Average for 1908........... 19.25 22.13 18.31 
Average for 1002..........+ 20.86 23.50 20.10 
Average for 1901........... 15.38 17.50 14.60 
Average for 1900........... 19.47 22.00 18.35 
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Average Chicago Base Prices of Finished Iron and Steel, 1910. 


Common Soft Structural 

bar iron. steel bars. shapes. 

Month. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Dis end el Peds een 1.60 1.68 1.78 
PP 6c S44 eae eR EEOS 1.60 1.68 .1.78 
hens oreo ehe ek Kee a 1.55 1.65 1.75 
Be Rath aE KALCO eAe het 1.52 1.63 1.73 
1 IRAE eae Seam er curiaray  * 1.49 1.63 1.68 
PO roach VR Klemens 1.46 1.63 1.68 
We da usa dh de gas eke 1.40 1.63 1.60 
Se eo ear er ae 1.39 1.59 1.58 
SE Sisvdsdeawnwaaeedn 1.37 1.58 1.58 
CORE as bi rece cee is EF age 1.35 1.58 1.58 
SNE on bin da rae 0's Cece ws 1.35 1.58 1.58 
NE 5 och Sec Xa cae eae 1.35 1.58 1.58 
Average for year........ 1.45 1.62 1.66 
Average for 1909...........- 1.43 1.50 1.59 
Average for 1903..........3. 1.56 1.66 1.82 
AON Tek SOOT ie cucésees 1.78 1.77 1.87 
Average for 1906............ Ep | 1.68 1.86 
Average for 1905............ 1.65 1.65 1.78 
Average for 1904. ........... 1.41 1.50 1.71 
Average for 1908.......0008- 1.65 1.72 1,75 
Average for 1902. .........6. 1.71 1.73 1.75 
AWvetame 160-1908 6 i cck6ceadss 1.58 1.58 1.70 
Average for 1900...........+. 1.75 1.75 2.00 


{verage Chicago Prices of Old Material, 1910. 








No. 1 Heavy H’vy melt- Old steel 
Oldiron railroad cast ing steel rails, 
rails. wrought. scrap. scrap. rerolling. 
Month. Gross ton. Net ton. Net ton. Gross ton. Gr. ton. 
POINT eb clk as Bes $20.00 $14.88 $14.88 $16.00 $18.00 
eS ee 19.25 14.69 14.88 15.50 18.00 
Nu bikie sic wcewen 19 00 14.45 14.50 15.00 17.80 
nei ceed 260 18.50 14.19 13.69 14.44 17.69 
Mak deca bs c's ou 17.62 12.87 13.13 13.56 17.12 
PG iwece eval’ 17.00 12.75 13.00 13.15 16.50 
US 36 55% 0 Gus dese 16.75 12.44 13.00 12.38 15.88 
SE ere et innaas 16.25 11.94 12.75 12.25 15.31 
September ....... 16.00 11.94 12.75 12.25 15.25 
PN oc auveren 16.00 11.75 12.50 12.25 15.25 
November ........ 16.00 11.94 12.50 12.25 15.06 
December ........ 15.70 11.65 12.30 12.10 14.20 
Average for year.$17.34 $12.99 $13.82 $13.43 $16.34 
Average for 1909.. 18.31 13.76 13.79 14.45 15.82 
Average for 1908.. 16.60 12.45 12.69 12.45 See 
Average for 1907.. 22.47 14.63 17.26 15.08 
Average for 1906.. 23.04 15.62 14.55 14.74 
Average for 1905.. 20.18 16.14 13.50 13.97 
Average for 1904.. 16.56 12.45 10.95 10.72 
Average for 1903.. 20.29 16.07 14.75 15.50 
Average for 1902.. 23.91 19.68 15.03 17.37 
Average for 1901.. 19.50 15.00 11.25 
Average for 1900.. 17.90 15.00 11.00 
The Outlook 


The most encouraging feature in the steel trade at 
the close of the year is the enormous amount of business 
pending for the fabricating interests and the mills which 
supply them. In Chicago the mills recently figured on 
70,000 tons of material for bridges and large buildings 
in this city, and the work in the hands of engineers and 
architects throughout Western territory, from Chicago 
to the Pacific Coast, is estimated at 300,000 tons. This 
represents, to a considerable extent, work which has been 
held back by the difficulty during the last half of the 
year in obtaining funds to finance large building projects. 


‘The financial situation has become easier and is not ex- 


pected to retard work in the immediate future. 

In Chicago only a few large steel buildings have been 
erected the past year, but about: 20 are now under con- 
sideration for the coming year. A new building code was 
pending for about a year, which would reduce the cost 
slightly in erecting a steel skyscraper, by making a re- 
duction in the strength required in the columns. This 
code was finally adopted by the City Council in Decem- 
ber. Several of the buildings that had been held back 
were planned to conform with the provisions of the new 
code. 

The actual production of steel in the Chicago district 
the past year has exceeded former records of the mills 
of this territory, owing to the increase in the output at 
Gary. While the falling off in new business in recent 
months is disappointing, and has resulted in lower prices, 
general confidence is expressed in the future. The West 
has been very prosperous. The corn crop was the largest 
ever grown, and other crops made a fair average. There 
have been no upheavals in the labor world to disturb 
the course of business, and conditions are favorable for 
a renewal of activity in the iron and steel industry when 
the railroads resume purchases on a normal basis. 
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The Cincimnati Iron Trade in 1910 


BY CHARLES L. SMITH. 


The new year opens with conditions very much dif- 
ferent from those existing at the beginning of 1910. 
Stocks of pig iron are conceded to be nearly double, and 
prices are from $3 to $3.50 per ton lower than the quot- 
able figures of January a year ago. Consumption has 
fallen off, though in some lines a fair average has been 
maintained. For instance, the quarterly report issued 
December 15 by Secretary Manley of the Cincinnati 
Branch, National Metal Trades Association, shows that 
the machine tool builders were working up to 91 per cent. 
of capacity, taking June, 1907, as standard, which was 
in the midst of the busiest season ever known in this 
territory. 


Influences Adversely Affecting the Iron Trade 


A great deal has been said about the steam railroads 
delaying the purchase of tools and rolling stock, of 
which it is known they have been in great need, and 
which lack of action has undoubtedly had a bad effect 
on the iron market. But there is another factor that 
should not be overlooked and which has also affected the 
market to some extent. During the years of 1905, 1906 
and 1907 there was an immense amount of construction 
work under way for electric railroads. The stock mar- 
ket was flooded with securities of all kinds, for promot- 
ing suburban lines, a large percentage of which was 
built, thus causing a rather unusual demand for rails, 
ears and other equipment, into whose construction a 
large amount of metal entered. This naturally helped 
out the iron market, but when a few of these electric lines 
proved failures and others did not pay the dividends ex- 
pected, capital became timid and many projected roads 
were unable to carry out construction plans. The ar- 
rested development in this particular has, without doubt, 
lessened the consumption of iron enough to have been 
felt, and the entire blame should not be placed on the 
steam railroads. 

Another matter that might be mentioned is the phe 
nomenal demand from the automobile trade for machine 
tools and supplies, which was such a feature of 1908 and 
part of 1909. Naturally this branch of manufacturing 
had to reach a limit some time, and 1910 has seen the 
weeding out of a large number of undercapitalized com- 
panies that had been good customers for machine tools. 
As automobile manufacturers are now turning their at- 
tention to the commercial truck line, a healthy demand 
for tools may open up from this source at no distant 
date. 

Apart from the above, overproduction and unwise 
political agitation are the two causes ‘generally given for 
present low prices and dull business, 


Review of the First Six Months 


January opened with an increasing number of inqui- 
ries and with a strong feeling that there would be an ad- 
vance of at least 50 cents per ton before the month was 
over. It closed with prices the same and with order 
books fairly well filled for both Northern and Southern 
iron. Malleable was also a good seller. The month was 
a decided .improvement over January, 1909, and the 
books of one company showed increased sales of 17,000 
tons of Southern iron alone over the corresponding 
month of the previous year. 

’ February started out all right, but before the middle 
of the month was reached there was a lull in buying and 
a softening in prices and the tonnage booked was far 
below that of January. The month was generally unsat- 
isfactory, but was still ahead of February, 1909. It is 
notable that local scrap dealers commenced curtailing 
purchases of scrap, although prices only dropped a trifle. 

The first week of March was a period of uncertainty. 
Southern iron was weak and the -trade indifferent. A 
drop of 50 cents per ton in both Northern and Southern 
quotations brought out considerable business, and the 


‘tive. 


month wound up very satisfactorily as to volume of busi- 
ness, though the last week showed still further shading 
in Southern iron prices. In comparison with 1909, one 
firm reports its sales of Southern iron as exceeding March 
of that year by over 19,000 tons. Northern producers also 
experienced about the same ratio of gain. A résumé of 
the first quarter of 1910 places sales far above the same 
period of 1909, in spite of the fact that February, 1910, 
was a very dull month. 

There were many rumors of further cuts in Southern 
prices in the early part of April, and before that month 
closed the average price had taken another drop, includ- 
ing both Northern and Southern iron. In spite of the 
rather unstable conditions, sales during April averaged 
up well, but were far behind those of the corresponding 
month of 1909. Malleable and basic were especially ac- 
The pipe interests also ordered a larger tonnage 
than usual. Toward the end of the month bad weather 
conditions were blamed for a let-up in buying, and May 
was ushered in with the market very dull. Scrap prices 
also weakened and. there was a reported stagnation in 
this commodity. A further softening of pig iron prices 
took place in May, and it was not at all a satisfactory 
month. One erratic feature is that while the tonnage 
placed during May was small it was reported as a much 
better month than May, 1909, while, as stated above, 
April, 1909, was far ahead of April, 1910. 

In June there was considerable competition over a lot 
of foundry business offered, and there were also some nice 
sized sales of high silicon iron. Both Northern and South- 
ern foundry prices settled and Southern foundry No. 2 
was freely quoted, toward the end of the month at $11.50, 
Birmingham basis, and Northern foundry No. 2 at $15, 
Ironton. 

Review of the Last Six Months 

July started out with a more aggressive feeling, so 
far as Southern producers were concerned. During the 
first two weeks some fair sized lots of steel making iron 
changed hands, and the foundry business also showed 
up well. The latter part of the month developed a weak- 
ness, and Southern foundry went to $11 flat, Birming- 
ham, for spot shipment. Sales in July, 1909, were much 
heavier than those of July, 1910, and the books of one 
agency showed an excess of 14,000 tons in favor of the 
first named month. 

In the latter part of August the situation gave signs 
of clearing up, but almost immediately settled back into 
the same old rut, and this was another month that was 
badly beaten out in the matter of tonnage booked in 
August, 1909. 

During September the local foundries experienced a 
little spurt of activity, but sales were light, and for the 
last quarter Southern iron settled to $11, Birmingham, 
although some sellers still adhered to $11.50 for that de- 
livery. 

October moved up somewhat in the matter of tonnage 
booked by local agencies, and there was a decline in 
Northern foundry to $14, at furnace, which figure was 
quoted the remainder of the year. With practically all 
agencies October, 1910, was a much better month than 
October, 1909. 

November opened with a buying movement that sur- 
prised some interests, but this did not keep up the entire 
month. Open offers of $11, Birmingham, for Southern 
foundry, and $14, Ironton, for Northern, deliveries to 
run through the first quarter of 1911, were freely made, 
and some furnaces were said to be willing to take busi- 
ness for the first half at the same figures. Sales during 
November footed up better than for the same month of 
1909. 

December, always a dull month, was exceptionally so, 
and during the latter part very little business was taken. 
Prices remained the same, although there were reports 
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that some furnaces were willing to take on spot business 
at a few cents below the market quotations. 


Range of Prices 


Below are given the average prices per month on both 
Northern and Southern iron, delivered f.o.b. cars Cincin- 
nati, and in the same table are included Cincinnati quo- 
tations on different grades of scrap material: 


No. 1 Heavy 
railroad No.1 cast melting 

Southern Northern wrought. scrap. steel. 
No. 2. No.2. Netton. Net ton. Gr. ton. 
SE, éied pene $17.25 $18.20 $15.56 $13.87 $15.37 
Pebruary ..cccecs 17.06 18.20 14.12 12.75 14.44 
ee eee 16.12 17.57 13.50 12.50 14.00 
BEE ess 5 site da 15.37 17.01 12.87 12.50 13.56 
Me. ck ss éows a ches 15.00 16.45 12.37 12.12 12.12 
SU 6 cto os eee 14.85 16.20 11.40 11.10 11.40 
SE ss annie abot 14.75 16.20 11.50 11.12 11.50 
ME. devia gae ss 14.31 15.70 12.25 11.50 12.00 
September ....... 14.25 15.70 12.50 11.50 12.00 
oo ee eee 14.25 15.32 12.50 11.50 12.00 
November ........ 14.25 15.20 12.50 11.50 12.00 
December ........ 14.25 15.20 12.50 11.50 12.00 


During the latter part of 1910 old material dealers 
made an attempt to hold prices on scrap somewhat firmer, 
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as practically all of them have large stocks on hand. 
Few sales were made, as most consumers could afford to 
use pig iron at present market prices. 

Through the courtesy of a local firm we are enabled 
to give herewith the average price each month at which 
its Southern pig iron was billed out. In other words, 
these figures represent the average invoice price, and 
have no bearing on the sales price, but represent the 
average on shipments moved, covering all grades of 
Southern iron only: 


SET Sct éiniiceaes $13.76 BOE ir GaBi Cacvmawnhe $12.68 
AAS Cokin cuales 13.55 DR aia’ ss dae Kee 12.06 
ME cad ancaas 2 canes 13.40 ORE a c's 54's Gnas 11.97 
RO See cikeinnenedwe 12.70 CGOROUEE . on voces vbatees 11.64 
Siar avn utevsee oe 12.67 NOVOMIROE 66 6 oc coe chic’ 11.70 
ED uta hae aoe eee 12.50 


In conclusion, it may be said that there is a general 
belief that the early spring will see considerable improve- 
ment in the situation. Business men are getting over 
their fears of radical legislation from Washington, as it 
is generally recognized that lawmakers are becoming 
more conservative and not so ready to fight corporate 
interests without due investigation as to their methods 
of conducting business. 


The Copper Trade in 1910 


BY L. M. 


The year 1910 will go down in history as one of dis- 
appointment to the copper producing interests. Follow- 
ing the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in the trade 
during 1909, the opening of 1910 was looked forward to 
with the hope that better things were coming. General 
business had shown satisfactory recovery from the 1907 
panic, copper being practically the only industry which 
seemed to be unable to get on its feet. Indeed, in Jan- 
uary, with a refinery output of 116,000,000 lb. of copper 
and domestic and expert deliveries aggregating the enor- 
mous total of 160,000,000 lb. the United States surplus 


decreased over 438,000,000 Ib., the price of the metal 
touched 14 cents and producers took fresh courage. The 


turn in the tide was only temporary, however, and for 
the next five months the metal piled up until the world’s 
surplus of copper reached the alarming total of 401,000,- 
000 Ib. 


Broke Production Records When the Market Was Glutted 


Here was presented the spectacle of the two largest 
producing interests in the country apparently striving 
to break all production records at a time when the mar- 
ket was glutted with copper. The price of the metal 
touched 12% cents, and consumers stood aloof and bought 
irom hand to mouth. Arrayed on one side of the fight 
were the Amalgamated-Cole-Ryan interests, and on the 
other side Guggenheims, with their American Smelting 
& Refining and Utah Copper Cdmpany affiliations. This 
was the battle of giants, either side attacking the other 
whenever opportunity offered, and at the same time pur- 
suing diametrically opposite tacti¢s in regard to sales of 
the metal. 

The Guggenheims, fortified with the rapidly increas- 
ing output of the porphyry mines—Utah and Nevada 
consolidated—dumped their copper on the market as fast 
as it could be refined, larger sales being made as low as 
12%, cents. On the other hand, the United Metals Sell- 
ing Company accumulated the metal, and at one time 
was carrying over 100,000,000 lb. The reasoning that 
dictated this policy was that consumption was rapidly 
approaching volume of production and ought to exceed 
it when the United Company would hold the only large 
available supply of spot copper. 

Evidently the warring factions came to the conclusion 
that a continuation of the then existing policy was sui- 


* Of the Boston Neiws Bureau, 
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cidal. At any rate, in the latter part of July their repre- 
sentatives met in London—quite by chance—reason sup- 
planted personal feeling and curtailment was inaugu- 
rated. 

Curtailment of Production Put in Force 


The curtailment was intended to amount to about 
15 per cent., but has been about 10 per cent., or about 
13,000,000 Ib. per month. Since the programme was 
adopted, therefore, there has probably been withheld 
from the market the equivalent of 75,000,000 Ib. of re- 
fined copper. Even with this restriction the output of 
United States refineries for 1910 will reach a new total 
at very close to 1,448,000,000 Ib. Thanks, however, to a 
new high record of deliveries both for domestic and for- 
eign consumption the American surplus for the year ought 
to show a decrease of at least 22,000,000 Ib., as will be 
seen from the following tabulation, partly estimated: 


Movement of Copper in 1910, in Pounds. 


Biodion. Sameer 2 TOGO a6 kas x ob aes sd cs ekweneu 141,766,111 
PS 6 bck eda ew edn tdneonss bas eeeantes 1,448,000.000 
Dpomnntits GeeerGees & sy o:<-0%s \ e-tdin se taeeswennus 768,000,000 
I ca ewda cde piss cise enesivan game hee od 702,000,000 
Teens GRAVOOE: «x is 06 6.088 wn SCR EEO ies 1,470,000,000 
eiaien: GOP OUNOG i onicé cae 04's 000 oa CERN MMe emis ue 22,000,000 
ee ee) ee er a ees 119,766,111 


An encouraging feature of the statistical position ot 
the metal at present is the practically uninterrupted de 
crease in the foreign visible supply. In March the foreign 
accumulation reached the total of 254,000,000 Ib., but 
in the face of continued large shipments from this coun- 
try is now down to approximately 187,000,000 Ib. This 
decrease in foreign stocks has, of course, assisted ma- 
terially in keeping the world’s visible supply at an equili- 
brium. For the year the world’s visible will have been 
decreased about 79,000,000 Ib., as per the following table, 
a portion of the figures being estimated as before: 


The World’s Stocks of Copper, in Pounds. 
United States. Foreign. Total. 


Stocks January 1, 1910..141,766,111 244,205,800 385,971,911 


Stocks July 1, 1910..... 168,276,017 232,863,680 401,139,697 
Stocks January 1, 1911..119,766,111 187,000,000 306,766,111 
Decrease for year....... 22,000,000 57,205,800 79,205,800 


The natural result of the above noted improvement in 
the statistical position of the metal should have been a 
stronger tone in its price. This has been true to a cer- 
tain extent, although the rebound in price has been less 
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than was the decline when the surplus was accumulat- 
ing. For example, the average price for electrolytic de- 
clined from 13.62 cents in January to 12.215 cents in 
July, or nearly 114 cents; while in no month since July 
has the average touched 13 cents, and the tendency at 
the moment is downward rather than up. The average 


for the year will be not far from 1234 cents, comparing 
with 13 cents in 1909. 


The Porphyry Producers 


One very striking development must be recorded in 
any review of the copper industry for 1910, and that is 
the prominent position to which the porphyry producers 
have attained. For a long period the vein miners were 
disposed to discredit the assertions as to output and 
costs claimed by the porphyry mines, and in fact the 
treatment of low grade ores at anything like a cost of 
8 cents per pound for the copper contents was ridiculed. 
The fact remains, however, that two of the most notable 
porphyries, Utah Copper and Nevada Consolidated, have, 
during the past year, in spite of a voluntary restriction 
during the latter months, made a combined output of 
154,000,000 Ib. of copper. The total cost of this copper 
was probably not over 8 cents per pound according to the 
methods employed by the porphyry bookkeepers. There 
has been some criticism that the porphyry miners were 
not including in their operating account sufficient sums 
to represent the depreciation of equipment, the charges 
for stripping surface waste and, what is still more im- 
portant, the exhaustion of the mine itself. 

Some of the most able engineers in the copper mining 
industry, however, are identified with the porphyry prop- 
erties, and the record which has been made by the larger 
mines of this description constitutes a most remarkable 
achievement. During the next year Miami, Ray Con- 
solidated and Chino will be added to the list of porphyry 
producers, but, including these three properties, together 
with an estimated increase of 20,000,000 Ib. from the 
Utah Copper, it is improbable that exceeding 65,000,000 
Ib. of new product will issue from the Pastern refineries 
in marketable shape, so that in reality there is nothing 
very apprehensive to be feared from the new producers 
during the next 12 months. 

Looking to the other side of the account, however, 
there is to be considered the disastrous showing of some 
of the vein mines during the year. The two most recent 
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examples are Granby and Utah Consolidated which pro- 
duced 6,000,000 Ib. less in 1910 than in 1909, It is prob- 
lematical whether Utah Consolidated will ever again pro- 
duce 7,000,000 ib. in a year. The rejuvenation of Granby, 
although well in progress, is bound to be slow. North 
Butte and Calumet & Arizona, two other disappointments 
in the vein mines, are also being energetically developed, 
but may not soon be expected to attain high mark pro- 
ductions. 

During the year much has been done in the way of 
consolidations, notably the bringing of the Amalgamated- 
Anaconda properties under the dominion of the latter, the 
acquisition of the Clark properties in Butte by the Amal- 
gamated, the acquisition of a controlling interest in Ne- 
vada Consolidated by Utah Copper, and the merger of 
Calumet & Arizona and Superior & Pittsburgh. 


The Outlook 


The outlook for the coming year is one of great un- 
certainty. Everything depends upon the general state of 
business. The maintenance of present unsatisfactory 
business conditions means a considerable shrinkage in 
copper meltings during the next 12 months, and the pre- 
vailing market prices can only be sustained through a still 
further curtailment of output unless orders for the metal 
come in faster than they are now doing. Efforts are 
being made, however, to bring the largest interests in the 
copper industry, who have been heretofore antagonistic, 
into some sort of harmonious co-operation with respect 
to production and sales. Several “copper dinners” have 
recently brought together warring interests heretofore 
bitterly competitive, and there is thought to be on foot 
some scheme whereby selling may be centralized in the 
hands of one strong agency in which all the participat- 
ing companies may have a financial interest based upon 
the output contributed. : 

No sound economic criticism can be advanced against 
the wisdom of conserving our copper resources. They 
are not inexhaustible, and the 10 to 15 per cent. curtail- 
ment programme which has been tacitly agreed to by 
several of the important factors in the trade, if honestly 
lived up to, should do much toward keeping from the 
market a burdersome surplus as well as preventing the 
needless exhaustion of ore reserves at a time when the 
selling price is much nearer the cost of production than 
has been the case for many years. 


The Sheet and Tin Plate Trades in 1910 


BY BR. E. V. LUTY, PITTSBURGH. 


Another memorable year has passed in the sheet and 
tin plate trades. Not only have former production 
records been broken; they have been broken badly. A 
year ago it was with some diffidence that this review 
asserted that all records for sheet production were 
broken in 1909 by a comfortable margin, for the feeling 
in the producing trade at that time was evidently not 
that any new tonnage record had been made. With 
more confidence it can now be asserted that the records 
of 1909 have been exceeded in 1910 by a large margin. 
We append our estimates for 1910 to the statistics 
available: 


Sheet and Black Plate Production.—Gross Tons. 


Sheets, 13 Black plates 
and lighter. for tinning. Totai. 
SRS. >. ccacuneere 983,437 507,587 1,491,024 
Bn is 0 sm pa e eee 1,074,525 576,079 1,650,604 
Weed bbs vacctawee 1,084,700 504,072 1,588,772 
PREG BS e's a s'Sdedied 864,901 513,771 1,378,672 
PES Wik dip send eet 1,248,404 606,844 1,855,248 
nee ela at 1,400,000 700,000 2,100,000 


Our estimate of sheet production in 1910 is only In- 
tended as a rough approximation; the estimate of black 
plate production claims more accuracy. In the case of 


black plate’ the official statistics are likely to fall nearer 
to 725,000 than 700,000 tons. Our estimate of a year 
ago for tin and terne plate in 1909 was 600,000 gross 
tons, with the qualification: ‘“ This is a round figure, and 
we should expect the official statistics to exceed rather 
than fall short of it.” The official statistics showed 
612,951 gross tons of tin and terne plate in 1909. 

Prior to 1905 there were no statistics of sheet pro- 
duction, except for a few years in the nineties. Sta- 
tistics of tin plate production have been available, 
through one channel or another, since the establishment 
of the industry. We give the figures in gross tons for 
selected years, appending our estimate of 1910, which is 
not made larger than the forecast for black plates for 
tinning for the reason that it is assumed a larger ton- 
nage of black plate stock is being carried now than a 


year ago: 

Tin and Terne Plate Production.—Grcss Tons. 
DOES ca erutne + 0 hed we 999 ROE 5 icbice des soeins 514,775 
a ee eee 113,666 Sa kaa $ 0i0'n.d 098 eae 537,087 
ENG SE Ne ee Pee Ae 612,951 
RS a ee 493,500 BGs sche deecwenuees 700,000 
Basch s. 3 dp'Weree-onye 0 ce wee 


There is every ‘prospect that, given anything like 
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normal conditions in 1911, the output of both sheets and 
tin plates will exceed that of 1910, 


The Number of Mills 


In the past two years there has been much new erec- 
tion in both the sheet and tin plate branches. Following 
the custom established in this report a year ago, a mill 
is called a sheet mill unless it really preduces black 
plates for tinning. Thus a “tin” mill may be a sheet 
mill, while a mill making black plates for tinning is a 
tin mill. The fact is that in mill parlance the funda- 
mental distinction between a sheet mill and a tin mill 
is the wage scale paid, not the character of the equip- 
ment. - There is the sheet mill scale and the tin mill 
scale, and the way to change a sheet mill to a tin mill 
is to notify the men that the tin mill scale is going to 
be paid. The difference is simply that the tin mill scale 
involves lower rates per ton than the sheet mill scale, 
but does not allow-the rolling of material over a certain 
size without an extra. For the purposes of this review, 
the only tin plate mills are in those plants which have 
tin houses attached. Others are sheet mills, although 
they may make tin mill sizes of black material. 

At the beginning of 1909 there were in regular opera- 
tive condition about 184 sheet mills. During the year 
there was a net addition of about 23 mills, making about 
207 at the beginning of 1910. During 1910 the following 
new sheet mills were completed, all being additions to 
existing sheet mill plants, except the Phillips addition, 
which is an addition to a tin plate plant at Weir City, 
W. Va., and the Canton Sheet Steel Company, which has 
an entirely new plant, practically completed at the close 
of 1910: 


New Sheet Mills Completed in 1910. 


Canton Gheet: Bien): Comme ss soscdius cess sevtionsadccucn 8 
TRIE CN 55s os 63:6 bck Kadewiks Mae etenbas 8 
Massillon Rolling Mill Company............ccccecceecces 4 
National Sheet Steel Company..................eceeeeees 1 
Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company..................00:: 8 


Stark Rolling Mill Company.......... 
Thomas Steel Company 5 


WORE PO en RI cas 5's ov ch ws scusudibecusowecaws 3 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company.............ceceeeeee 8 
DUNS FA hiss F005 0:05 We Mee he oe alee be counties Sabace 46 


The National Enameling & Stamping Company in- 
creased its tinning operations at Granite City during the 
year, justifying the transfer of five mills from the sheet 
to the tin plate classification. The Granite City plant 
is now classified as operating 15 tin plate mills, tinning 
the product, and nine sheet mills (of which four are 
regular sheet mills and five the so-called “tin” mills), 
while the St. Louis plant of the company contains six 
sheet mills. Deducting the five mills from the 38 listed 
above makes a net increase of 41 mills, which, added to 
the 207 at the beginning of 1910, makes a total of 248 
sheet mills at the close of 1910. 

Several plants, long inoperative, are not included in 
this total of 240 mills, which involves only mills which 
ran for a considerable part of 1910 and mills just com- 
pleted. 

Among sheet mills being built are 10 by the American 
Rolling Mill Company and two by the Follansbee Bros. 


Company. 
New Tin Plate Mills 


At the beginning of 1909 there were about 87 regular 
tin plate mills in the country, in regular operative con- 
dition, and actually tinning their product. Net additions 
in 1909 amounted to about nine, making 96 at the be- 
ginning of 1910. During the year there were completed: 


New Tin Plate Mills Completed in 1910. 


Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Company.................... 1 
Jones & Lawak Gietl Cees occ ciccc i peccacseewce 13 
McKeesport Tin Plate Company........cesccvecccccesvess 10 
Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company..........cseseeseeees 12 
Wilkes Rolling Mill Company. .....cscccccvccscocsccsesce 1 

Total. .crccoscccecvvctnvcscccessesessesecccveveces 36 


Counting the five mills deducted from the sheet mill 
list on account of increased tinning operations at Granite 
City, and deducting the three-mill Alcania plant, which 
closed in the spring for an indefinite period, the net 
addition in 1910 was 38 mills, making 134 regular tin 
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plate mills, in operative condition, at the close of 1910. 
Besides this there is an idle plant at Greencastle, Ind., 
and a plant at Marietta, which is classed as a sheet plant. 
It made a small tonnage of tin plate in 1910, but the in- 
terest now operating it does not contemplate conducting 
tinning operations. 

The McKeesport Tin Plate Company is adding two 
mills, which are nearly completed. 


The Leading Interest 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company has made 
no important changes in its mills In the past two years. 
It has 184 sheet and jobbing mills, besides two light 
plate mills. On its tin mill list it has 235 mills, the 
seven-mill Anderson plant having been abandoned some 
time ago. In the 235 mills, however, are included the 
seven-mill Cambridge plant, which has no tinhouse, and 
the 11-mill United States plant, which conducts galva- 
nizing besides tinning operations. 

In July the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
awarded contracts for 16 sheet and four jobbing mills, to 
be erected at Gary, Ind., and at another time contracts 
for two 72-in. plate mills to be a part of the Gary unit. 


The Market in 1910 


The demand in 1910 for both sheets and tin plates 
was eminently satisfactory from a tonnage standpoint, as 
compared with previous years, for there was a large gain 
in the requirements. There was, however, also a large 
gain in the productive capacity, and this made it difficult 
for all the sheet mills to fill up. While the new erection 
has been rather large in the past two years, the increase 
in capacity is materially greater than is indicated by 
the number of mills added, for the output per mill has 
undergone a large increase in the past few years. Sheet 
and tin mills used to be operated in rather timid fashion, 
but the size of the rolls, the strength of the housings and 
the engine power have been greatly increased, and the 
most successful mills are those which are pushed hard. 

The year opened with No. 28 black sheets at 2.40 
cents and No. 28 galvanized at 3.50 cents, closing with 
black sheets at 2.20 cents and galvanized at 3.20 cents. 
The decline was rather irregular, and the lowest prices, 
which prevailed more or less continuously from August 
to November, were a dollar or two a ton below the closing 
prices. Corrugated roofing opened the year at $1.70 per 
square for painted and $3 for galvanized, closing prices 
being $1.55 and $2.75, respectively. 

The prices of 2.40 cents and 3.50 cents, showing a 
spread of $1.10 per 100 lb. between black and galvanized 
sheets, were made by the advance of November 12, 1909, 
previous prices having been 2.30 cents and 3.35 cents, so 
that the spread was increased by 5 cents per 100 Ib. The 
average price of spelter at East St. Louis in November, 
1909, was 6.25 cents. Late in November, 1910, when the 
spread between black and galvanized sheets was hardly 
more than $1, spelter reached its high point after the 
decline of early in the year, touching 5.90 cents for a 
few days. The pinch upon the galvanized sheet branch 
was then severe. 

The tin plate market made a record for itself in 1910, 
as there was no deviation from the price of $3.60, which 
had been established by the 10-cent advance of November 
12, 1910. No other important steel product, with the 
sole exception of standard sections of steel rails, made 
such a record in 1910, as all other products declined. 

There was a total decline of about $4 a ton in sheet 
bars during the year. The margin between sheet bars 
and sheets was close at the opening of the year and as 
the declines were about on a parity there was a small 
margin to the sheet manufacturers all year. The tin 
plate mills fared much better, as there was no decline in 
their finished product, and the only set-off to the decline 
in sheet bars was the advance in pig tin. This averaged 
a trifle over 38 cents in New York in December, or about 
5 cents higher than in December, 1909, adding in round 
figures 10 cents a box to the cost of making tin plate, 
while the decline in sheet bars deducted about 20 cents. 
On the whole 1909 and 1910 were both good years for the 
tin plate manufacturers, accustomed as they have become 
to very small margins. 
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the Foundry Industry 


Machinery Has Done Much and Must Be Utilized Increasingly—The Future 
of the Molder 


BY DR. R. MOLDENKE.* 


One of the pleasant reminiscences of the Detroit con- 
vention of the American Foundrymen’s Association, held 
in June, 1910, was a visit with a kindly old gentleman 
from a prairie city of the extreme Middle West. Him- 
self the owner of a progressive foundry, and father and 
grandfather of foundrymen, his comparison of conditions 
as he had left them when going West in his youthful 
days, with the magnificent display of progress in the ex- 
hibition, was truly inspiring. 

The writer has helped many a foreign visitor to ac- 
cess to our best establishments, and in discussing Euro- 
pean and American practice with them on their return, as 
contrasting former methods with present accomplish- 
ments, has invariably had confirmed his own impression 
that no single advance stands out so clearly in shop im- 
provement as the development of the molding machine. 
In a more general way, side by side with this advance, 
stands the spread of information on the metallurgy of 
east iron which is making our great specialty foundries 
so potent a factor in the conservation of national re- 
sources in their particular direction. Two things which 
our broad minded men of affairs would like to see real- 
ized—and modern tendencies in the foundry industry are 
working that way—are the payment of a premium for 
brains in the works and the elimination of that killing la- 
bor which is the bane of the molder’s existence. 

Machinery Must More and More Be Used 

The molding machine is not developed sufficiently to 
fit with these two desiderata. Subsidiary apparatus 
must be added and a higher grade of men employed to 
bring about ideal conditions. To get right at the root of 
the matter, just step into any ordinary foundry which 
has an equipment of molding machines, and note the heavy 
labor the man in charge of the machines has still to per- 
form. The handling of the sand, the tucking in that may 
be necessary, the lifting of the molds—all mean the con- 
tinued bending of the back and exerting the muscles of 
that region to an extent which leaves exhausted men at 
quitting time. All this should be accomplished by ma- 
chinery, and the molder should only look after the fine 
points of adjustment and finish, and thus bring the pro- 
prietor the full return for his invested capital. It is high 
time that the myth of a molder having to pour his own 
work be done away with, for from personal observation 
and experience, a specially trained pouring gang can do 
far better. Nevertheless, men cannot be blamed for wish- 
ing to shorten the molding hours somewhat by doing their 
pouring and shaking out to some extent, so long as mold- 
ing operations are so severe physically. 

A still worse feature is the lot of the laborer attached 
to the molding machine outfit. Who has not seen this in- 
dividual carry the prolitic output of a good machine with 
an easy pattern pretty nearly over a quarter of an acre 
of ground? With heavy molds this is man-killing, and 
the molding machine fraternity should bend its energies 
in the direction of means, pneumatic or otherwise, to 
handle the molds as fast as completed—whether by slid- 
ing along or conveying—without lifting them in any way 
until they are dumped. It is then only that tle pro- 
prietor can properly inforce the maximum capacity of the 
installation. As it is at present, results are only ob- 
tained at the cost attending a change in perhaps 150 per 
cent. per annum of the operatives about a busy molding 
machine plant. 





The Advance of the Jarring Machine 
The development of the molding machine along the 
lines of the jarring machine, with the big castings that 


* Secretary American Foundrymen’s Association. 


can now be made with this, is a hopeful sign, for it will 
go a great way toward solving the problem of the molder, 
With sand conveying and facilities for handling the molds 
rapidly the tonnage of a foundry can be greatly increased. 
That this is the modern tendency is shown by some of our 
large works in which the above mentioned objection to 
laborers carrying molds long distances is partly overcome 
by dumping close to the machine, through gratings in the 
floor, the sand being retempered in the cellar. Naturally 
continuous pouring is essential to such a plan. 

Even in the smaller establishments, notably jobbing 
shops with some special line of machinery castings as 
part of the daily output, the jarring machine is being in- 
stalled, and large castings thus cared for rapidly and 
with comparatively few men. Space is economized and 
the specially good men can be put at other molding work. 

There is a tendency toward conveying machinery in 
the foundry as never before. Shops are beginning to 
equip themselves in this direction, to be independent of 
fluctuations in the labor market as well as to get good 
returns on the investment. One great foundry has prac- 
tically everything run by conveyors and the results are 
reported excellent. 


Continuous and Intermitted Pouring 


The great advantage of molding machinery as adapted 
to large work has really not yet been much touched upon. 
With molds closed up much faster than formerly, good 
ventilating systems, sand handling and tempering ma- 
chinery, it becomes an easy matter to so adapt continu- 
ous pouring in the jobbing shop that molding proper may 
continue all day long. Only those who know the capa- 
bilities of the ordinary cupola for intermittent melting 
can see this readily; but it is actually an easy matter to 
begin pouring at 7 a.m. and, stopping for a few hours at 
a time all day long, to have molten iron available almost 
on tap for each big mold as completed. Wind off, drain- 
ing out, draft shut off, and what can happen to the 
cupola until the wind is put on again when iron is 
wanted? Proper charging and attention to conditions ‘0 
that gases do not get into the pipes and blower which 
may ignite explosively is all that is required. With a 
good pouring gang, molding should go on all the time and 
foundry skilled labor remains in the greatest measure 
productive. 

That the advantages of continuous pouring are appre 
ciated is attested by the great number of foundries look- 
ing into the question at the present time. Progress is, 
however, essentially slow, as continuous pouring is com- 
plicated by questions of smoke, hot -sand and the like, 
which must be taken into account at the same time. 
However, as our foundries are growing in tonnage, one 
by one they are extending their pouring time, it being 4 
common occurrence already to have the blast go on after 
dinner. Necessarily molding must continue until quitting 
time, with extra help for pouring, otherwise the shop 
cost would become excessive if run along the old lines of 
work. 


The Permanent Mold 


Finally, the question of the iron mold is becoming 4 
acute one. The advantages are so manifest where dupli: 
cation work is the rule that there is little wonder in regard 
to the many inquiries that are constantly made. Grad 
ually foundrymen are learning to appreciate the prit 
ciples underlying the exchange of metal for sand as the 
container for molten iron, and the future will see the it 
troduction of this new method of casting developed quite 
rapidly. 
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The Foundry Labor Problem 


There is a feeling of unrest pervading the industry in 
rezard to the skilled molder. ‘Unquestionably there are 
t enough of them to go around, and too few new ones 
are being trained. Attention is therefore being given to 
the materials used in the foundry more than heretofore 
has been the Competition is gradually cutting 
down profits in given lines and hence economy must be 
practiced in every direction. There is a study of the ton 
nage that can be produced with a given molding sand as 
ipared with other varieties; also of facings and black- 
ss to help cut down discounts and enhance the selling 
And finally, melting methods are be- 
ing looked after in foundry after foundry in order to re- 
move any uncertainties—fortunately not altogether so 
much to cheapen as to get full value for the expenditure 









case, 


ality of castings. 


eurred. 

What has been written above is reflected in the corre- 
spondence of the writer with foundrymen all over the 
<ivilized world, as well as seen by him in frequent travels 

out this and other countries. Perhaps, also, the secre- 
taryship of the American Foundrymen’s Association offers 
unique opportunities for observation. At any rate, what 
follows may be taken as having been observed by the 
many others. Passing through after 
shop, and often remaining some time professionally to 
assist in overcoming troubles, one is struck with the un 
encouraging aspect of the employees as a whole. The 
young men seem to hurry through their work to get at 
the evening’s enjoyment, and the older ones dream of 
pay day while they pound sand. In many shops, on be- 
ing asked to compare notes with the foremen in regard 
to possibilities for advancement of men to assistant fore 
manships, not a single man could be picked out that 
seemed to care. In such shops they look for foremen out- 
side and this only accentuates the trouble. 

We all know of shops the young men of which are 
shapped up as fast as they care to leave. This while 
‘reditable to the concerns on the alert for good workmen 
is not a fair deal in a way, as the burden of training 
youth for the foundry should be equitably distributed. 
However, it emphasizes a tendency which has developed 
into foremen’s associations for educational work only, an 
effort wisely encouraged in some of our industrial cities 
by the fullest co-operation of foundry employers. 

In general it may be said that at no period of the 
foundry industry have we faced better defined tendencies 
for advancement than now, and this may be credited to a 
higher equipment along technical educational lines on the 
part of the present generation of foundrymen than was 
ever the case before. 


and shop 








Customs Decisions 


Ignition Cable 

The Board of United States General Appraisers has 
handed down a ruling affecting the classification cf igni- 
mn cable, composed of rubber and wire. The importation 
question was made by the Packard Motor Car Company. 
Duty was assessed at the rate of 40 per cent., under the 
rovisions of paragraph 135 of the tariff act of 1909, 
Which specifies “telegraph, telephone, and other wires 
and cables composed of metal and rubber, or of metal, 
rubber, or other materials.’ The importer set up the 
contention that the merchandise is in chief value of 
india rubber and therefore dutiable at only 35 per cent., 
under paragraphs 463 or 464. General Appraiser Fischer, 
Who writes the decision, says it is clear to the customs 
tribunal that the wire or cable here in. question, com- 
posed of metal and rubber, falls directly within the ex- 
press terms of the above cited provision. The assess- 

mient is affirmed and the protest overruled. 







Plumbago Crucibles 


The Transcontinental Freight Company has been un- 
successful before the board in an effort to reduce the 
luty on merchandise invoiced as plumbago melting 
rucibles. It was assessed for duty as articles composed 
‘f earthy or mineral substances under the appropriate 
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provision in the tariff act of 1909. It is claimed in the 
protest that the merchandise is entitled to free entry as 
plumbago under paragraph 654. Judge Hay states in his 
decision for the board that the protest was submitted 
without testimony and that there is nothing before the 
board to justify a disturbance of the collector’s action, 
which he says is presumptively correct. The protest is 
therefore overruled. 


i > — 


Chain Information 


Bradlee & Co., Empire Chain Works, 726 Richmond 


street, Philadelphia, Pa., have issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Care and Use of Chain.” Two important 
tables are presented. One of these gives the pitch, 


weight per foot, outside width and breaking proof and 
working strains of chain running from 4 to 8-16 in.; the 
other gives dimensions of chain links running from 3-16 
to 3 in., covering the outside length and outside width. 
Directions are given how to find from these tables the 
weight a chain will lift when rove as a tackle; to find the 
size of chain necessary to lift a given weight, and to 
find the outside length of any number of links. The 
following are a few extracts from the pamphlet which 
will be found of interest by users of chains: 

The life of a chain can be greatly increased by fre- 
quent annealing and lubricating, and when the wearing 
is not uniform throughout the length the chain should 
be cut and pieced where partially worn, so that when 
finally discarded every link shall have done its full share 
of work, without overstepping the limit of perfect safety. 
Hoisting and sling chains should be annealed once a 
year at least, and carefully examined before being taken 
into use again. The chain of hydraulic machinery 
should be oiled with a brush, once a week or oftener if 
the machines are worked much, and, to effect this, they 
should be slacked in order to get the oil well between the 
links. The strength of a chain is the most essential 
matter connected with it, and the best is none too good. 
For this reason great care and watchfulness must be 
hestowed in the endeavor to obtain good material, good 
welds and, what is so essential, properly formed links, 
and few buyers understand what cost is thus entailed. 

The diameter of sheaves or drums should not be less 
than 30 times the diameter of chain iron used. 

Hooks and rings should be made from the best ham- 
mered iron and will appear clumsy and out of propor- 
tion to the size of chain, when made to equal its 
strength; for instance, a hook for %-in. chain should be 
made from 214-in. iron and weigh 20 Ib., and the ring, if 
less than 6 in. in diameter, should be made from double 
the size of iron in the chain, and if greater in diameter 
the siz« of iron must exceed this proportion. We would 
recommend in the construction of hooks, where it is 
possible, that the shank be made long in order to avoid 
acute angles, and to facilitate the handling of the hook 
without risk of injury to the hand of workman. Chains 
for hoisting purposes should be made of short links in 
order to wrap snugly around drums without risk of 
bending, and have oval sides, so that when the chain 
surges each link will act as a spring, yielding a trifle. 
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Among the papers to be read at the annual convention 
of the Indiana Engineering Society, to be held at the 
Denison Hotel, Indianapolis, January 12, 13 and 14, will 
be: “Individual Electrical Drives Applied to Textile 
Mills,” C. A. Tripp, Indianapolis; “A 40-Foot Rein- 
forced Concrete Girder,” F. A. Kattman, Brazil; “ The 
Use of Upsets and Loop-Eyes on Steel Rods in Bridges,” 
Malverd A. Howe, Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre 
Haute; “The New McKinley Bridge Over the Mississippi 
River,” J. D. Knapp, Venice, Ill.; “ The Manufacture of 
Cement,” C. W. Boynton, Chicago. 





The two-story and basement addition, 70 x 110 ft., 
which is being built at the plant of the Field Force 
Pump Company, Elmira Heights, N. Y., is practically 
completed, and new machinery is being installed. 
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Ornamental Castings Made in Permanent Molds 


Details of the Practice Developed at the Dow Wire & Iron Works—The Mixture, 
the Molds and the Economies of Production 


BY R. HASTINGS PROBERT.* 


The production of high-class work in permanent iron 
molds in connection with the continuous melting process 
is a commercial success. In the past three years the 
writer has been investigating permanent cast iron molds 
for high-class gray iron castings, and the results ob- 
tained are entirely successful. 


Ornamental Castings 


At the plant of the Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louis- 
ville, Ky., ornamental gray iron castings are now made 
in permanent molds, and the character of the product is 


the unequal thicknesses of the castings and their rapid 
cooling around the bars, has been successfully overcome. 
and ways have been found of making the castings tough, 
durable, strong and soft enough to machine. 


Separate Castings Cored 
Ornaments are also being cast separately and cored 
out the exact sizes to fit the members or bars they are 
intended for. They leave the mold perfectly clean and 
are easily drilled and tapped for fastening them into 
place. The cores are made from soft steel bars or rods 





Fig. 2.—Cored Castings as Made in Permanent Molds. 


shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The first experiments were 
made in casting ornaments, such as are fitted on wrought 
iron bars, as shown in Fig. 3. These ornamental parts 
are separators, buttons, balls, spear points, pickets, 
corner pieces, borders, molding, panel pieces which are 
used in the manufacture of structural work, building 
materials and ornamental iron work. The casting of 
these ornaments directly on the particular bar or mem- 
ber to which they belong is a large saving in the shop 
cost. There are many centracts for which the ornaments 
can be so constructed instead of separately casting them 
in green sand, or turning them in the lathe out of a 
solid bar, with the additional work of filing, fitting, drill- 
ing and tapping, or pinning them separately on to their 
individual members, which is a longer and much more 
costly process. The possible cracking open of these 
castings when shrinking, in cooling on the wrought 
bars, owing to the different natures of the two metals, 





* Superintendent Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. 


for the small castings, and cast iron cores are used for 
the larger castings. In Fig. 2 the ornaments a, b and ¢ 
are cored with wrought cores, and the ornaments d and @ 
are cored with cast iron cores. The castings f, as shown 
in Fig. 2, are parts of grinding machines, for grinding 
corn, coffee, spices, &c. These for years have been gen- 
erally known as “chilled burrs for grinding” and have 
been made more hard than tough—really too hard, and 
not tough enough to prevent their chipping and spawling 
off when in use in grinding. They are successfully made 
in iron molds, with the teeth in their grinding surfaces 
clear, sharp, tough and strong, their hardness is suf- 
ficient to prevent wear in reasonable time, as the quality 
of these or any other castings can be regulated to any 
degree of hardness or toughness required when casting 
them in iron molds. 


Ornamental Balusters 
ji 


In Fig. 3, g, h, 4 and j, are cast iron fluted balusters of 
Greek resign, made in a permanent mold: for the main 
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stairway in a new Office building for the Louisville Water 
Works Company. There were only 250 balusters to 
make for this special job, so the price of the mold had 
to be considered, as in all probability it would not be 
needed a second time. To build the mold large to over- 
come possible hard castings, meant considerable expense 
for so'small a number of castings. So it was designed 
and made to weigh 294 lb. The ratio of weight of mold 
to castings was 21 to 1, as the balusters average 14 Ib. 
each. The mold was made in four parts. The sides 
were hinged to the bottom, with the top movable, and 
the whole mounted on a temporary frame trunnioned on 
stanchions set into the foundry floor. 

Owing to the different angles or pitch in the sections 
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ladles were used, pouring the mold at both ends at the 
Same time. 


Overcoming Hardness 


As the balusters had to be drilled and tapped at the 
ends for the connecting screws to the hard railing (Fig. 
5) they had to be soft enough to machine. This was ac- 
complished by making a soaking pit in the foundry floor 
close to the molding frame. The pit was made about 
2 ft. 6 in. deep, 3 ft. wide and 4 ft. long. It was lined 
with one thickness of fire brick and fitted with a No. 12 
gauge sheet iron cover. When the balusters were poured 
they were quickly taken out of the mold at a bright 
cherry-red heat and laid flat, one upon the other, in the 








Fig. 3.—(At the Left) Ornaments Cast on Wrought Iron Bars.—(At the Right) Cast Iron Fluted Balusters, 


of railing, the balusters varied in length from 2 ft. 24% in. 
to 2 ft. 8 in. Notwithstanding this difference in length 
they were all cast in the one mold, this being made long 
enough to provide for adjusting the detachable rake 
pieces k, 1, m, n, 0, p, Fig. 4, to the required length of the 
balusters, after ascertaining the exact amount of the 
shrinkage. At s is the slotted gauge used for holding the 
ike piece in place in the mold. 


Gates and Vents 


A few of the first balusters were poured on end, but 
his was not a success; the castings did not fill out in 
the rakes, and the fluted body was seamed or segregated. 
The mold was then placed horizontally on its frame with 
vents and gates as shown at ¢ and v, Fig. 4. The gates 
were made large, being bell-mouthed on top so as to give 

fair sized riser. From the first this was successful. 
The sharp edges of the rakes were doubtful at first, but 
it was found that the expansion of molten metal crowded 
the metal up into the extremely sharp knife edges of the 
rake, as shown at g, h, 4, j, Fig. 3. 

The metal was poured as hot as possible. Two hand 


soaking pit. No fuel was used; all the heat required was 
supplied by the hot balusters themselves, excepting a 
small sprinkling of powdered charcoal between the layers. 
The entire mass was allowed to cool down together and 
when taken out the product was found to be tough, easily 
machined and filed, with no scale and as clean as when 
the pieces left the mold. The molding frame and pit 
being close together permitted the man operating the 
mold to place the balusters in the pit without any addi- 
tional help. The cost of the soaking pit was quite small, 
and the results obtained were excellent. The castings 
were not twisted or warped in the least. 


Character of the Mixture 
The cupola charges were as follows: 
250 lb. Rockford pig iron. 
150 lb. heavy machinery scrap. 
100 lb. No. 2 foundry pig. 





500 Ib. Total. 
Rockford pig is fluid, soft and carries scrap. It runs 
2.25 to 2.75 per cent. silicon, .015 to .03 sulphur, 1.40 
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-The Mold on Its Frame, with Gates and Vents. 


phosphorus and 0.45 manganese. The analysis of the 
balusters after they were taken from the mold showed 
2.43 per cent. silicon, 0.66 sulphur, 1.42 phosphorus, 0.98 
manganese, 0.42 combined carbon and 2.91 graphitic car- 
hon. The fracture showed a fine close grained iron. 

The hand ladles each held 25 1b. of metal and to this 
was added 2% oz. of SO per cent. ferromanganese, which 
was wel: stirred and skimmed hefore pouring, giving the 
very best results. ‘The iron flowed freely and filled out 
into all the projections and undercuts of the ornamental 
parts. 

Preparation of the Molds 


All permanent iron molds should be properly pro- 
portioned to prevent them warping, twisting and opening 
at the joints. To prevent the castings sticking in the 
molds a mixture of graphite and machine oil should be 
lightly smeared over the cavity, but put on freely around 
the gates. Very few of our molds are machined in the 
cavities, but all the surfaces and the joints are planed 
or milled smooth and true. The cavities are carefully 
cleaned with the “skin” left on, as they stand up to the 
molten metal better. However, good results are obtained 
with the molds even when their cavities are machined 
all over. Iron molds are easily made, but care should 
be taken in molding them. We use a strong, tough, 
grained iron, with a facing varying in strength according 
to the size of the mold made. 


Output 


As stated, the balusters averaged 14 Ib. each, and 
they were cast at the rate of 12 per hour, which amounts 
to 1680 lb. of castings in one working day of 10 hours in 
one mold. Considering that the rake pieces had to be 
set in and adjusted to make the various lengths required, 
and considering the high grade class of work when made 
in duplicate and in large quantities, such an output is re- 
markable, and made at the lowest possible shop cost. If 
these balusters were a standard product, the mold would 
have been equipped with quick locking device and the 
rake pieces fitted up with quick acting lever attachments. 
On small castings a greater output can be produced, and 
when there are no adjustments or changes the castings 
can be made as quickly as the molds are poured and 
emptied. The molds and cores work easier and better 
after they are heated up by the first few castings poured 
into them. Care must be taken to have the molds and 
cores perfectly dry and free from moisture. The cores 
work best when slightly smeared over with the graphite 
mixture. 

An interesting fact was brought out when at first try- 
ing to pour the balusters on their ends. The molten 
metal in falling the length of the mold (about a 2-ft. 


Detachable Rake Pieces. 


drop), slightly wore away a projection on the head or 
capital of the balusters. A piece of Blue Chip tool steel 
was dovetailed into this part and no further trouble was 
experienced. It may be well to mention here that we 
have in constant daily use a pair of permanent molds, 
in which are made castings that have square sharp 
cornered ribs, raised up ebout the surface of the casting. 
The part of the mold that forms these ribs is made from 
Blue Chip steel, as cast iron will not stand up any length 
of time on the square sharp corners, and so far the Blue 
Chip steel is the best material we have yet found. 


Cost of Molding 


All the labor is unskilled, as any ordinary workman 
can be taught to operate the molds in a few hours, and 
on some small plain molds without cores in a few min- 
utes. The castings require no tumbling or cleaning, ex- 
cepting that around the gate ends these are sometimes 
slightly scaled and need cleaning occasionally. The dif- 
ficulty of getting skilled workmen and keeping them 
satisfied is eliminated. Unskilled labor is easier to get 





re 


Fig. 5.—Section of Railing with Ornamental Balusters Connected 
to Channel Bar for Mahogany Hand Rail and to Flat 
Bar to Connect with Stringer. 
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and control, and in most cases more effective, when given 
, regular job or machine, with opportunities of promo- 
ion ahead. 
' There is the saving of flasks, sands and facings, with 
1e labor of handling them, besides the cost of. repairs 
n flasks, core boxes, fallow boards, molding machines, 
expense of core ovens, core making, &c. On most of our 
vork a master pattern is made with double shrinkage 
allowed. From this is made a plaster pattern and from 
the plaster pattern the permanent mold is molded. There 
is but slight wear on these patterns. That for the balus- 
ters was modeled on one quarter or side only, the other 
ree quarters were plain, so the cost of making the 
master and the plaster cast patterns amounted to little, 
nsidering the high class work made. Fine thin castings 
and castings of a superior nature are made by this proc- 
ess. The range and possibilities of the permanent iron 
id in connection with continuous melting in the cupola 
re tremendous. It has proved to me a commercial suc- 
ess and in the near future will result in some very 
ereat changes in the present foundry practice and meth- 
ids, especially for duplicate work on large quantities, as 
ousands of castings can be made in a single mold. The 
ost of the mold is little, considering the tonnage that 
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It is the sole manufacturer of Barrett's automatic lever 
jacks, Duff ball bearing screw jacks, Duff-Bethlehem 
forged steel hydraulic jacks, geared ratchet lever jacks, 
automobile and motor truck jacks, telescope screw jacks, 
oil well jacks, pipe forcing jacks, motor armature lifts, 
traversing bases, &c. 





Herrick Rotary Engine Tests 


In a description of the rotary engine invented by 
Gerardus P. Herrick and controlled by the Herrick En- 
gine Company, 74 Broadway, New York City, which 
appeared in The Iron Age June 2, 1910, an account was 
given of tests on a single cylinder pattern of the engine 
of about 20 hp. Since that time a double piston type 
Herrick balanced rotary engine has been built of 100 hp. 
capacity and tested at the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J., by Prof. Frederick L. Pryor. 
The new engine differs from the earlier one not only in 
being larger, but in having two rotors, or revolving 
pistons, geared together so that their combined power is 
taken from one shaft. The action is similar to the 


earlier engine and the two pistons are served by a single 





Fig. 6.—Dismounted Molds. 


can be turned out on regular standard lines of work; 

in fact, the mold cost would only amount to the fraction 

of a cent per pound of the castings made. 
———__>-o—__ —— 


Another Duff Jack Improvement 


\ patent granted December 6 to Charles H. Hylander 
for an improvement on jacks has been assigned to the 
Duff Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., one of the leading 
inakers of jacks in the country. Mr. Hylander, who is a 
designing engineer in the employ of the company, per- 
fected a novel device for the improvement of lifting 
Jacks of the trip pattern. It prevents the trip lever 
from dropping in and releasing the raise bar before it is 
desired. Other patents, applied for by the company, 

ow pending in the Patent Office, cover other improve- 
nents in its various jacks. 

The standard type of Duff trip jack has a lifting 
capacity of 10 tons. The leverage is compound, double 
icting, lifting the load half a notch on both upward and 
| downward strokes. The’load can be instantly dropped 
[rom any elevation at the will of the operator. This is 
possible because of the trip lever. While the jacks are 
in great demand and are of the highest type, the manu- 
facturer desired to make them even safer and more de- 
pendable, and the Hylander device was perfected and 
patented. Attached to the trip lever it prevents it from 
dropping back, so that the operator has absolute control 
of the jack and the load it is lifting all times. The trip 
jack is especially valuable in track work, although 
adaptable in many other ways. It has many features 
and has numerous types. 

The Duff Company manufactures every kind of lifting 
jack used in any business. Almost 30 years have been 
‘levoted to the development and manufacture of jacks. 








valve chamber. As will be remembered, the main feature’ 
of the Herrick engine is the balancing of the rotor by 
steam admitted under it, so that there is no unbalanced 
thrust on the shaft in the first half of the stroke while 
the working pressure is on one side of the shaft. 

The best steam consumption obtained with the 20-hp. 
engine running noncondensing and supplied with steam 
at 145 lb. was 50.7 }b.-per horsepower per hour and when 
exhausting into a vacuum of 19.52 in. with a steam pres- 
sure of 115.2 lb. the steam consumption was 44.2 Ib. 

The 100-hp. double piston engine has lately been 
tested driving a 75-kw. 120-volt direct current Allis- 
Chalmers generator. The engine is rated at 100 hp. at 
a speed of about 800 rev. per min. when operating with 
dry steam at 110-lb. pressure and with a free atmos- 
pheric exhaust. In the tests the conditions nearest to 
these were: Steam pressure, 116.1 lb.; speed, 815 rev. 
per min.; brake horsepower, 114.9, at which the steam 
consumption per horsepower-hour was 38.4 lb. The low- 
est consumption was obtained with a steam pressure of 
106.5 1b., a vacuum of 20.9 in., a speed of 816 rey. per 
min., and a brake-horsepower of 128, at which the steam 
consumption was 32.4 lb. per horsepower per hour. It will 
be seen that this is about 25 per cent. overload, accord- 
ing to the rated capacity. The efficiency of the engine 
increased from its smallest to its highest capacity. When 
operated at about half capacity, or 52.1 brake-horsepower, 
the steam consumption, running noncondensing, was 50.1 
lb. per horsepower per hour. At 85.3 hp., somewhat over 
three-quarters load, the consumption was 41.6 Ib.,. when 
running noncondensing. 

Within the next two or three months the Herrick 
Engine Company expects to complete arrangements for 
manufacturing the engine and is now ready to negotiate 
with engine builders with regard to rights to its use. 
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A Proposed Malleable Castings Plant 


Layout, Construction and Disposition ah Rasténied in a Customs Foundry, Designed to 
Secure a Maximum Economy in Manufacture 









BY ‘“‘ REAUMUR.” 







Often one reads of a new malleable foundry, “up to and handled so that from the raw to the finished product 
date in construction and fully equipped with the most is a continuous and forward movement, there being io 
modern and labor saving devices.” But a visit to the unnecessary handlings and no “ going and coming back.” 
plant will almost invariably reveal the old “rutty” con- For a one furnace plant, with sufficient molding space 
struction and antiquated machinery. Where we usually to take care of two, the foundry proper is 120 ft. wide 
find the best equipment is in the old plants of poor con- by 300 ft. long, commanded by an electric traveling crane, 
struction and arrangement. Of course all will not agree 70-ft. span, 10 tons capacity. This building is paralleled 
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a with the following plans and suggestions for a customs by the railroad siding, along which should be plenty of 
4 malleable foundry, but such a one, while the initial cost space for yard storage. One end of the foundry, shown 
4 of construction and equipment is greater, will economize by dotted line, may be closed up only temporarily, there. 
33 on labor sufficiently to easily pay interest on any extra by readily permitting extension. The annealing room is 
= outlay. Moreover, the company building it will be in the wing of the L, 95 ft. wide and 120 ft. long, controlled 
a y by an electric traveling crane of 70-ft. span, 5 tons ¢a- 
i ~ Sass pacity. A railroad siding should also run close to this 
4 ‘ Orrice building. Until a sufficient volume of business warrants 
Bes . Pe the erection of a separate shipping room, as shown, all 
; topor rn 4 shipping can be done from the end of the annealing room. 


The core building is located within the L. It is 50 ft. 
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General Arrangement of a Proposed Malleable Foundry Aiming at Maximum Economy in Handling and Manufacturing. 





position to secure and care for a larger volume of busi- wide by 70 ft. long and two stories. The mixing of sand. 
ness, because of lower cost of manufacture and a better storing of material and stocking of cores are done on the 
finished product. lower floor, and core making and drying on the upper, a0 
There is certainly no excuse for the old wooden’ elevator being the means of carrying from one to the 
structures, and no foundry should be built of anything other. This is an especially good arrangement when git! 
but steel frame work. This gives a plant indestructible core makers are employed, insuring privacy for them. 
by wear or fire and is necessary when cranes are to be The pattern making and pattern storage buildings are 
installed. The roofs should be of matched material and located as shown, each of absolutely fireproof construc 
a good heavy ply of guaranteed and fireproof composition tion. In many plants owning and using patterns for 
roofing. The walls of the foundry should be at least specialties these are placed each night on rack cars and 
16 ft. The roof of brick for the first 4 ft., and the re- taken into the storage building. The power plant is !0- 
mainder almost solid windows if molding benches are to cated at the end of the foundry building, close to the rail- 
be installed. The windows should be of wired glass set road—i. e., coal supply—though by all means a boiler 
in steel sash; those in the cupola pivoted to swing. All should be attached to the stack of the melting furnace 
buildings should be put up of material as fireproof as and the waste heat there utilized. The power plat! 
possible, especially the power plant and pattern storage, should be equipped so that each machine or each set of 
two vital points of any plant. machines is controlled individually by motors, a most 
profitable and sensible arrangement. 
General Layout The office is located near the shipping end, its siz 
The plant is laid out, as shown in the accompanying and arrangement depending a great deal on the officers 
plan, in the form of an L, and all material is unloaded who will locate there, the method of doing business, &. 
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No well equipped plant should be without a laboratory 
and at least a machine for transverse and deflection tests. 

One thing of importance is sand storage sheds. These 
are next the siding and parallel the foundry building. 
They should be large enough for several months’ supply 
of all kinds of sand, fireclay and firebrick, and built 
substantially enough to permit of being heated in winter 
to prevent freezing. 


Equipment and Working Space 


We will now consider the arrangement of equipment 
and working space. The foundry is purposely built wide, 
io allow molding stalls along each side and a double 
row down the center, on the far side of the melting fur- 
nace from the standpoint of the annealing room. This 
will make each floor 25 ft. deep and 10 ft. wide (this 
width preferred when casting only once a day), with a 
10-ft. gangway. 

The center benches are omitted on the opposite side 
of the furnace and that space used for floor molding, 
heaviest work nearer the annealing room. The melting 
turnace is situated about 130 ft. from the permanently 
closed end of the foundry and far enough in the shop to 
be controlled by the crane, and with a door from the 
stock yard near it. 

Yhe hard iron tumblers, in a single file at A, are so 
built as to enmesh singly and connected with a dust ar- 
rester. The dust arrester is put in a dead space near 
both hard and soft tumblers, a good place being about 
G ft. above the floor at B. At C are the hard iron sort- 
ing benches, and here is one place usually considered so 
unimportant in a shop that no attention is paid to it. 
But the benches should be raised, with a series of chutes 
at the back end. The sorter throws the castings and 
scrap into the propér chutes and spends no time or energy 
turning to the side or completely around. The chute 
leads to a barrel or a box with lugs and is taken away by 
the foreman or price checker, so that the sorter can 
be kept busy all the time. The writer has seen one sorter 
with such an arrangement take the place of three under 
the old method. 

The packing of castings for annealing is done in front 
of the oven to be charged, an advantage of the wide an- 
nealing room. The ovens, four in a battery, have their 
charging ends under the control of the 5-ton electric 
crane. The soft iron rattlers are located opposite the 
ovens at D, arranged similar to the hard iron file, and 
the sorting is done as in hard iron on benches at E. At 
F can be located a straightening and test machine, small 
drill, &e. The grinding is done at G and the sorting and 
shipping at H. 

For all work requiring sharp edges or to be plated, 
tinned, japanned or galvanized, a sand blast tumbler of 
approved type should be installed, and the finish thus ob- 
tained will secure a sufficiently higher price to more 
than pay for the equipment. 


How the Economies Work Out 


We will now follow the actual making of castings to 
learn the benefits of costly equipment, and the reasons 
for location of machinery, &c. Through each door runs 
an industrial truck operating throughout*the stock yard. 
To set on small cars are iron bodies of 1 ton coal capac- 
ity, with one hinged dropping side; also heavy flat bodies 
of 5 tons pig iron capacity. In the iron car is shoveled 
a quantity of molding sand. It is pushed into the build- 
ing far enough to permit the crane to pick it up, then 
distributed to the points desired. So all sand, fireclay, 
&e., are handled. 

The pig iron is loaded on the buggies, run on a scale 
and set on the furnace by the crane. The sprues, having 
been collected from the ends of molding floors and taken 
to their tumblers by the crane, are dumped into the fur- 
nace by the crane. This manner of charging can be 
completed in 10 min. by the furnace labor alone, and 
thereby does away with the 10 to 20 chargers and their 
half hour’s time. All bungs, too, are handled by the 
crane. The coal for the melting furnace is brought in 
1 ton at a time, weighed and set on the horses, so that 
the fireman shovels direct from it, the side having been 
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dropped, into the furnace, a great saving in space aro:od 
a spot always too crowded. 

The fuel for the power house and the annealing ovens 
is unloaded, so that it is practically ready to be fired, and 
no handling at these points is required. 

The sand for the coreroom is taken by track and crane 
in the large buckets, so that the labor is very little on 
this item. 

After pouring, the castings are knocked from the 
gates into piles at the end of the floors. But now, in- 
stead of a wheelbarrow or tale boxes, again the crane 
comes into use. A box about 14 in. deep by 4 x 6 ft. 
of good, stout lumber, is carried to the pile of castings 
and the latter are forked into it. So they (and the sprue 
mentioned before, which is cleaned as castings) are car- 
ried to the rattlers (one box having the capacity of a 
tumbler) and emptied in direct. The wooden box is 
placed beneath the mill and when the castings are 
cleaned they are dumped into it. The box is lifted by 
the crane and taken to C, where its contents are dumped 
on the benches. When sorted, chipped and counted or 
weighed they are taken in their containers to the pack- 
ing floor. Here the pot bottoms have been placed in 
position by the crane. Now the first pots are brought 
from the pile at the end of the ovens or a newly dumped 
pile by the crane, and the packing goes on. When ready 
to load into the oven the pots, three and four high, are 
carried to the front, whence they are put in place by 
means of a steam truck or a specially designed hand 
truck, which can be run by three men. The oven door 
is of steel frame, lined with firebrick; it is set in place 
by the crane, daubed up, and the oven fired. It is really 
deserted looking in such an equipped annealing room, for 
so few laborers can handle the work ordinarily requiring 
many. 

When annealed the pots are set out to be dumped in 
the same manner as put in, in front of D. The pots are 
lifted off the bottoms by chains, castings knocked out and 
the pots at once taken to be refilled or to the storage 
pile. The castings are forked direct into the tumblers 
and when cleaned are dumped into boxes and taken to 
E. Thus practically endeth the trip of the material— 
short and quick? 

The cores are stacked in the first floor, as close as 
possible to the doorway, and loaded on racks set on a 
car. A large number of trays can then be carried at 
once into the foundry and distributed there, by hand or 
trolley. The core benches are set against the walls, in 
which are sufficient windows to give a good light. 

Provision for Additions 

The plant thus outlined can be.added on to until 
finally the foundry occupies three sides of a hollow 
square and the annealing room the fourth. Hence the 
need for a separate shipping room. The coreroom is in 
the center of the foundry; the supplies can all be han- 
died economically, and the shop is—that important ée- 
sideratum—a unit. 

One point to be emphasized is to build with an 
abundance of light and air and suitable lavatories and 
hygienic conditions for all employed; also to install a 
heating system. These all mean expense, but the firm 
will benefit by greater outputs from the employees, whose 
health is not broken by dust and darkness; by saving the 
losses due to ruined work done in shadows, and, finally, 
by having a satisfied, steady and loyal organization. 

Srila ich 

The British Government has just placed a contract 
with Cammell Laird & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, England, for 
building complete, including armor plate and armament, 
one dreadnought battleship, which will be the largest 
and most formidable of the battleships in the British 
navy. The cost will exceed $10,000,000. The displace- 
ment will be 24,000 tons and the engines will probably 
be of not less than 27,000 hp. Cammell Laird & Co.. 
Ltd., have a branch in New York at 34 Oliff street, where 
they carry a complete stock of high speed, carbon and 
automobile steels. 


The Screw Machine Products Corporation, Providence. 
R. L., will open a branch office in Detroit, Mich., January 
9. John J. Flaharty, hitherto at Providence, is to repre- 
sent the company as manager of the Western office. 
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Sound Business Methods in the Foundry 


The One Great Need of the Industry—A Summary of Foundry Cost Elements with 
Illustrations of Their Application 


January 5, 1911 


BY ELLSWORTH M. TAYLOR. 


In presenting this subject for discussion I do not wish 
to convey the impression that foundrymen do not know 
their business. On the contrary, it has been my privi- 
lege to look into the inside workings of a sufficient num- 
ber of foundries in several sections of the country to be 
able to say that our foundrymen as a rule certainly do 
know their business, speaking solely of their ability to 
produce good castings. 

But in every business proposition there is something 
else to be considered besides the ability to produce a good 
article, and that is the ability to market the good article 
at a profit. To accomplish this with dny degree of cer- 
tainty the foundryman must have adequate knowledge 
of sound business methods. My experience leads me to 
believe there is no other one thing which causes more 
inequalities in the status of different foundries than the 
lack of appreciation of “sound business methods,” 

I am well aware of the publicity the subject has re- 
ceived in the past few years, and I know foundrymen as 
a body have given and are giving the matter their seri- 
ous attention. But it is hard for many of us to get out 
of a rut; and usually something has to give us a good 
hard jolt before we force ourselves to adopt measures 
which we have felt for a long time would be good for us. 


7 


A Hereditary Industry 


It is easy to understand why this is exemplified in 
the foundry industry. Until within a very few years 
many were in it through inheritance. Information of 
the trade was passed along from father to son for gen- 
eration after generation. Outsiders were not received 
with open arms. In his training the son, as was the case 
with the father, was taught practical things. He learned 
how to use his hands, to mix sand, to make a mold, to 
melt pig iron and to make a good casting, many times 
with practically loose boards for a pattern. Thus 
throughout his apprenticeship his attention was directed 
to physical things, and he learned to master the materials 
nature gave us for making castings—those elements 
which he could see and grasp with his hands. This, then, 
was the foundryman’s world, his education and primarily 
his business. And beyond this line he had very little 
opportunity or desire to roam. 


The Old Way of Making Prices 


When it came to making a sale or putting in a bid 
for business he lived up to his training; and in deciding 
on the selling price he used those things which he could 
see and grasp with his hands. He knew approximately 
how long it would take to make the mold, what he had 
paid for his pig iron and possibly one or two other items 
which he could see. He added these amounts together, 
and then he hesitated, because he had reached the divid- 
ing line between those elements in the business which he 
could see and grasp and those which he knew existed 
and must be considered, but which his training had never 
taught him how to grasp with his hands and hold right 
up before his eyes. And then he did what any other 
mortal man would do under similar circumstances.. He 
added to the cost of those elements which he could see, 
some arbitrary amount which he hoped would cover the 
items he was unable to grasp, and give him a profit. Or 
perhaps he was told that Smith would make the casting 
for 8 cents a pound. So he said: “All right, if Smith 
can make the casting for 3 cents a pound I guess I can. 
Give me the order.” 

This was the situation for years. The men in the 
foundry industry who knew how to produce good cast- 


ings formed a sort of close corporation to see that no 
outsiders should get the information, and then turned 
around and sold their good product at practically what- 
ever they could get for it. 

Finally, the great growth in the machine shops and 
mills of the country forced the shop man either to build 
his own foundry or to take a greater interest in the af- 
fairs of foundries already established. In this way men 
were brought into the foundry industry who were not in 
the habit of selling goods at any price they could get 
for them. They wanted information as to the soundness 
of an investment in the foundry industry; and they were 
forced to the conclusion that the great body of foundry- 
men had very little knowledge of those things which 
directly affect the financial end of the business, and were 
making prices which not only endangered the prosperity 
of their particular properties, but also the livelihood of 
every other foundryman in their immediate vicinity. 


An Educational Influence 


After a time, as if in answer to the need, there sailed 
into view on the horizon a staunch little craft with the 
name “American Foundrymen’s Association” written 
across her bows and the flags of publicity and knowledge 
floating from her masthead. As a result of the advent 
of this little ship, the foundry industry has been greatly 
benefited. Among other things the foundryman has been 
compelled to give attention to sound business methods, 
with which he was formerly not on very good terms. He 
has learned that there is such a thing as the true cost 
of castings, and that all the elements which go to make 
up this cost may be reduced to tangible form and held 
right up before his eyes so that he may see and grasp 
them. 

But in spite of the wide publicity which this phase 
of the subject has received there are still too many 
foundrymen who are taking orders at any price, and who 
stick to arbitrary “rule of thumb” methods of arriving 
at it. Down in their hearts they know these methods 
are wrong or inadequate, but, like the foundryman of 
old, they hesitate when they reach the point of dealing 
with those elements which they cannot see or grasp, or 
else are satisfied to delude themselves into the belief that 
these elements do not affect the results. 


Losses Stopped by Cost Study 


If I could do so consistently I would like to give here 
some of the facts which have developed in foundries 
where all the elements of costs have been reduced to con- 
crete figures and a comparison made between the true 
costs*of the product built up therefrom and the old costs. 
which had been made up from erroneous or distorted 
elements or by some clairvoyant method. However, it 
may be stated that in every case that has come to my 
attention it has been proved that, even though the 
foundry, continuing in the old way, might have made 
some money on its entire year’s operations—and this 
has not always been the case by any means—there were 
certain orders or period contracts on which it was stead- 
ily losing money in amounts running from hundreds to 
thousands of dollars annually. In many instances as 
soon as the facts were incontrovertibly established it has 
been possible to reduce the losses to a minimum figure 
or to eliminate them altogether. 


Some Modern Instances 


Take, for example, the case of a jobbing foundryman 
doing a fair volume of business, and far-sighted enough 
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to see there is likely to be a great demand for a certain 
line of castings, due to the unprecedented growth of a 
large industry. Suppose this foundryman should go 
ahead and perfect his physical processes to a point en- 
abling him to produce the line in time to meet the de- 
mand, and his product from the standpoint of workman- 
ship and quality is second to none. Along comes the 
manufacturer and says: “ Those castings are beauties. 
I want some of the same kind. How much?” “ Four 
cents a pound,” replies the foundryman, basing his price 
on misunderstood cost elements. Then he takes steps to 
find out what the real cost factors are and finds that 
every pound of those beantiful castings actually costs 
him 6 cents. 

Take another foundryman who has the chance to con- 
tract for a large tonnage over an extended period, and 
who thinks if he can only get that order he will be able 
to add a few hundred dollars to his profit. He is not 
sure of his elements of cost, but lands the business, and 
later on finds he has loaded up his foundry with a loss 
on every ton that goes over his scales. 

Take the case of the foundryman who has a reepre- 
sentative number of customers. Some of his contracts 
are made on a flat rate for the entire tonnage sold; some 
on a variable scale according to weights and classes of 
castings; some at fixed amounts for individual patterns. 
and some at a fixed percentage of “ profit’ to be added 
to the cost of the castings produced. Suppose such a 
foundryman is not operating his property in accordance 
with sound business methods; suppose he does not know 
what his true cost elements are and how to use them; 
what is likely to happen to him? 

Instances like these make a man stop and think, and 
I have seen enough of the inside workings of foundries 
to know that many a good casting to-day goes over the 
scales for which the foundryman never receives the true 
cost of production, and probably never will until he 
changes his business methods. Strange, is it not, that an 
owner or manager will rush out into the foundry and 
tear things to pieces because some one has spoiled a cast- 
ing by using too small a core, and then will go back to 
his office and pat himself on the back for getting an 
order when he has actually charged less than the cast- 
ings cost? Which is the more culpable—to lose a casting 
once in a while or to be so indifferent to true cost factors 
and methods that it is only a stroke of luck if you do 
not happen to sell the best casting ever made for less 
than the cost of production? 

I want to say that it is the duty of every foundry 
owner and manager to know what his castings actually 
cost. It is a duty which the foundryman owes not only 
to himself but also to the molders, the laborers and all 
others whose livelihood and welfare depend upon the 
permanency of the industry of which he is the responsi- 
ble head. 


Not Red Tape 


Perhaps some foundrymen regard sound business 
methods as red tape. If they were red tape, as they are 
not, I should unhesitatingly advise foundrymen to go in 
for all the red tape they can get their hands on. If 
there must be a day of reckoning, it is much better to 
be able to blaine the catastrophe on red tape than to be 
compelled to admit that we do not know how it hap- 
pened. 

As a matter of fact, sound cost methods are within 
the reach of all foundrymen. When once we get to know 
them we wonder how it was that they ever escaped our 
notice. When the ordeal of a formal introduction is 
over we learn to regard them as earnest, sincere, efficient 
friends. They save us from many a false step, and they 
are simple and direct. They can be understood and 
grasped by the average intelligence when once we are 
put on the right track. 

I know of an instance where a concern engaged pri- 
marily in the foundry business installed a sound cost 
system which made each department stand on its own 
feet. The methods were made so simple that it was pos- 
sible for a clerk in the establishment, who was only 
indirectly connected with the installation, to elucidate 
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them in a magazine article as a sample of sound practi- 
cal methods—the same as if he had conceived the scheme 


and had recommended similar methods over an extended 
period. 


Elements in a Sound Cost System 


Now let us give attention to the elements of sound 
foundry cost methods themselves. A few yea?s ago our 
old friend, the American Foundrymen’s Association, gave 
some attention to these matters, deeming them of vital 
importance to the foundry industry. A committee com- 
posed of men representing various branches of the indus- 
try met together and as a result a formula was adopted 
setting forth in proper order the elements which go to 
make up the true cost of a casting, and showing how 
the facts must be applied if a foundryman desires to 
know what he is doing. Possibly some foundrymen may 
be helped by going over the data, and I will accordingly 
repeat herewith the recommendations which this ocm- 
mittee made, combined with a memorandum which was 
submitted at the same time: 


SUMMARY OF FOUNDRY COST ELEMENTS 


1. Total good castings produced. 
2. Cost of metals used. 
3. Cost of direct labor. 
Molders. 
Molders’ heloers, 
Apprentices. 
Coremakers, 
Coremakers’ helpers. 
(And all similar labor capable of direct 
particular order or contract.) 
4. Cost of indirect items divided into— 
(a) Burden items to be distributed on basis of weight of good 
castings : 
Cupola costs, 
Molding supplies. 
Fiask costs. 
Yard charges. 
Cleaning cocts. 
Core supplies and expense. 
(And all items of a similar nature.) 
(b) Burden items to be distributed on basis of cost of direct 
labor in a casting: 
Office and clerical charges. 
Foremen, &c. 
Miscellaneous foundry labor and expenses. 
Rent, &c. 
(And all items of a similar nature.) 
5. Total cost of output. 
- Commercial costs. Selling expenses of every nature, includ- 
ing advertising, &c. 
7. Gross cost of output. 
. Net cost of metals used per pound of good castings (obtaihed 
by dividing item 2 by item 1). 
. Burden charge to be distributed to individual costs on a 
basis of per pound of good castings (obtained by divid- 
ing item 4a by item 1). 
. Burden charge to be distributed to individual costs on a 


basis of per cent, of direct labor (obtained by lividing 
item 4b by item 8). 


charge to any 


The examples given in this schedule illustrate the 
classification of costs necessary for all kinds of foundries. 
It is absolutely essential that every foundryman should 
know and use these elements in estimating his costs, It 
is necessary, of, course, in some instances to modify the 
arrangement to meet individual foundry conditions. But 
all sound foundry cost methods are built upon the ele- 
ments set forth in this schedule. They may be enlarged 
upon or subdivided to .meet the requirements of the most 
exacting nature, which is some times a good thing to do, 
but in any event the correct principles are there, and 
that is the essential feature. 


Application of the Cost Schedule 


In closing, let us show briefly how the foundryman 
may use this schedule. Suppose he wants to know: 


(a) What is the gross cost of production? See items 5 and 7 

(b) How should we figure the cost of an individual casting? 
Multiply the weight of casting by item 8. Get the cost of the 
direct or applied labor used to produce the casting. Multiply 
the weight of casting by item 9. Multiply the direct labor by 
the percentage rate obtained by item 10. ‘The total of these 
amounts is the cost of the casting up to the shipping office door 
Add the proper proportion of item 6. : 


In apportioning the commercial cost to the classes into 
which the product may be divided, the unit of distribu- 
tion should be made up on a basis of equity, taking into 
consideration the real conditions governing the sale of 
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each class, such as the amount of sales, the costs up to 
the “ Commercial Cost Section,” the difficulty in making 
sales, the volume of advertising, &c. 

The total is the gross cost of the casting. 

(c) Suppose it is desired to divide the production into two 
or more classes; say, for example, “heavy work” and “ light 


work,” so that we may obtain the average cost of these classes 
without getting the detail cost of each casting. Separate item 
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1 into “heavy work” and “light work.” 
amount of item 3 used for each class. 
outlined for (b). 

(d) Suppose it is desired to secure the cost of Smith’s work, 
Jones’ work and Brown’s work, to find out which is the most 
profitable, and without getting the detail cost of each casting. 
Separate item 1 according to customers. Keep a record of 
amount of item 3 used for each customer. Then proceed exactly 
as outlined for (‘b). 


Keep a record of 
Then proceed exactly as 


The Progress of Mechanical Engineering in 
the Foundry 


With Special Reference to the “Continuous Pouring” or “ Mechanical Handling’ 
System—Some Malleable Foundry Improvements 


BY GEORGE 


Such progress has resulted from the attention given 
to mechanical engineering, as applied to foundry necessi- 
ties, that it is probable that few large foundries are now 
constructed which do not embody to a considerable ex- 
tent the substitution of machinery for manual labor in 
some processes; and practically all large manufacturing 
concerns are remodeling their iron foundries for opera- 
tion on what is designated the continuous pouring cr 
mechanical handling system. At the risk of going over 
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Fig. 1.—Arrangement of a One-Story Continuous Foundry in 


old ground, I will say that this system comprises the 
melting and pouring of iron throughout the entire work- 
ing day, with the handling of sand, molds, flasks, cores 
and castings by means of conveying machinery. 


The ‘Continuous’? Foundry in Which the Molds Are 


Carried to the Iron 


The continuous foundry has embodied itself naturally 
in two types, the first being that most advantageously 
used by manufacturers of a specialty in which a few 
standard flasks may be made to accommodate all of the 
patterns which are run, and the second and later de- 
velopment, that in which a large number of flasks of 
differing size are necessary and the castings produced 
vary considerably in pattern and size. 

The development of the first type, or that in’ which 
the molds are carried to the iron, has been fairly well 
standardized. It comprises means for carrying flasks to 
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and from a pouring point, usually at or near the cupola. 
coupled with which conveying is sufficient time allowance 
for cooling to enable the casting to be shaken out with- 
out injury. Means are also furnished for shaking out 
the mold, with a separation of sand, casting and flask ; 
means for cleaning, cooling and tempering the sand and 
returning it then to the molding machines or floors; 
means for taking the flasks back to the molding machines 
and floors, and means for removing, cooling and often of 
mechanically cleaning the castings. 

In this way are successfully made pipe fittings in 
both gray and malleable iron, small sanitary ware, valve 
hodies, plow shares, radiator loops and many similar 
lines of iron castings; and this method bids fair soon 
to be extended to brass work, such as car journals, while 
by simple modifications of it are made car wheels, ingot 
molds, soil pipe and cast iron pipe. 

Two arrangements of this type are illustrated in 
Figs. 1 and 2. These differ in the following particulars: 
Fig. 1 shows all of the operations located in a one-story 
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Which the Molds Are Carried to the Iron, 


building, the product being so bulky and heavy that it 
is not well suited to handling by gravity from an upper 
story to lower floors. Fig. 2 shows an arrangement 
with the foundry operations on the second story of a 
two-story building. The product is such that it may 
safely drop by gravity to the ground floor for subsequent 
operations and storage, and the saving in handling off- 
sets profitably the excess cost of a two-story over a one- 
story building. It is obvious that such a foundry might, 
as is frequently the case, be placed on the upper story 
of a building of sufficient number of stories to suitably 
house all the operations required by the product. 


The ‘‘Continuous’’ Foundry in Which the Iron Is Carried 
to the Molds 


The second type, or that in which the iron is carried 
to the molds, has not so far been well understood as a 
type and therefore has not met with the favor which 
should belong to it. Attempts have been made to adapt 
it without suitable study of its requirements and limita- 
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tions and there has been consequent disappointment in 
results. Such a foundry comprises molding floors suita- 
bly arranged and provided with overhead travelers for 
handling large and heavy flasks and castings; tracks for 
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above, the serious congestions involved in making mold- 
ing floors too narrow for the work and in having pas- 
sages clogged by conflicting currents of filled and empty 
ladles, cores, castings, patterns and flasks. 
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bringing molten iron from the cupola to the floors; grat- realizes all of the advantages which belong to it. Somv 


ings in the floors on which the castings may be shaken 
out, and means for collecting the shaken out sand and 
returning it to the molders or molding machines. 

This type of foundry has not yet reached its best de- 
velopment, and, as it has heretofore been constructed, in- 
volves. a serious cost for labor and overhead cost for 
‘building; but it is a meritorious step in the right direc- 
tion, and it is very probable that the next few years will 
see a considerable number of iron foundries of this type 
installed, with some if not all of the present faults cor- 
rected. These have been, in addition to those mentioned 
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Fig. 3a.—Cross Section of Carrier Foundry Shown in Fig. 3. 









of the changes predicted are: Mechanical handling of 
sand to save room and labor; different pruportions of 
story hight to make much otherwise wasted space availa- 
ble, saving thus carriage, labor and room; better propor- 
tions of molding floors and gangways to prevent conflict- 
ing currents of work and material, and sufficient mechan- 
ical means of handling full and empty ladles to and 
from the floors. An improved arrangement is shown in 
Fig. 3, which is a design recently made for a well-known 
concern, 

Future progress fn mechanical engineering in the gray 
iron foundry seems to lie in the direction now being suc- 
cessfully tested, of permanent molds. Here the skill of 
the engineer and metallurgist combines to reduce mate- 
rially the labor and cost of manufacture, while an im- 
provement in the physical characteristics of the product 
results as well. In some measure this change in physical 
characteristics will extend the field of the gray iron 
casting, making it available for other uses where pre- 
viously a different and more expensive form of metal 
would be necessitated. 


Mechanical Handling in Malleable Foundries 


NO attempt has yet been made to apply either of the 
forms of the continuous foundry to the production of 
malleable iron as melted in the reverberatory furnace, 
but there is reason to believe that this can be success- 
fully done when the furnaces can be so proportioned to 
the work that the heats may be drawn off from’ one fur- 
nace after another with a fair degree of continuity. An 
attempt has been made at mechanical handling in the 
malleable foundry in the production of journal boxes 
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Fig. 5 ‘lan and Longitudina! Section of a Continuous Foundry in Which the Iron Is Carried to the Molds. 


and this is working out slowly to so reasonable a meas- 
ure of success as to prove the attempt warranted. In 
“cupola malleable” the first type has long been a suc- 
cess, Fig. 2 showing a plant already operating on cupola 
malleable castings, and many such plants are in opera- 
tion on pipe fittings with others projected. 


LARGE REVERBERATORY FURNACES. 


In the malleable iron foundry, mechanical engineer- 
ing progress is resulting in the construction of larger 
furnaces, so that a reverberatory furnace holding 45 
tons to a heat is now a practical success, and can be 
used on natural draft for the production of a very 
“high” and fluid iron. Mechanical stoking for such a 
furnace is a great need which has not yet been success- 








PLAN 








fully met, since to bring down so large a melt requires 
about the maximum physical exertion of which one fire- 
man is capable. 

Mechanical charging for such a furnace is an entire 
success, it being now possible to construct so wide a 
“bung” as to utilize the full efficiency of overhead cranes 
and reduce the time and work of opening such a furnace 
to a minimum. The difficulties predicted from uneven- 
ness of distribution of charge due to mechanical handling 
have not made their appearance. The wide bung also 
brings a small economy in fuel, the number of joints 
through which heat may escape from the top of a furnace 
the narrow bung. Fig. 4 shows a design of wide bung 
which has been in successful use for about a year. 
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. 4.—A Design of Wide “ Bung” for 30-Ton Reverberatory Furnace, Facilitating Mechanical Charging. 
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Handling so large a quantity of melted iron away 
rom such a furnace in a reasonable time is a problem 


hich also has been satisfactorily met. A tilting spout, 





Fig. 5.—Tilting Spout for Reverberatory and Open Hearth 


shown in Fig. 5, has been developed, which renders 
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The tilting spout is also applicable to the open hearth 
steel foundry, making it possible to draw off the charge 
into several small ladles instead of one large one. The 
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strength of the building necessary ‘to support a large 


being but a small fraction of the number necessitated by 
it possible to drain so large a furnace in a minimum 
time, this spout automatically making room for the use 
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Continuous Core 








ladle crane is thereby reduced, and the time of pouring 
is shortened, as this operation can be carried on from 
several ladles instead of one, thereby saving the “ teem- 
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Fig. 6.—Arrangement of Continuous Core Ovens and Core Making end Conveying Plant, 


of overhead cranes or travelers for handling ladles and 
almost entirely preventing “ spill,” while it interferes in 
ho way with draining the furnace of slag, &c., at the 
end of the melt. Such a device prevents to a large ex- 
tent the burning of the iron after the desired tempera- 
‘ure and composition have been attained in the furnace. 


ing” from a large ladle to smaller ones, with the conse- 
quent loss of time, metal and temperature. 


BETTER ANNEALING FACILITIES. 


Further, in the malleable iron foundry we now have 
the mechanical handling of “stacks” by means of stean. 
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driven charging machines, enabling a saving not only in 
handling cost and space, but as well enabling the size of 
annealing ovens to be increased, thus further saving 
space. 

The mechanical handling of annealing scale seems 
also to be now an assured success, and complete systems 
have been developed for this work, comprehending the 
catching of the hot scale as it is shaken out of the pots 
and stacks, removing the dust and dirt from it, crushing 
the lumps and distributing it in suitable overhead bins, 
whence it may flow by gravity for further use in packing 
castings. The old annealing room, with small ovens, 
heaps of scale dust and heat, is practically a thing of 
the past. 

For handling the heated scale a new type of conveyor 
has made its appearance, involving no moving parts, no 
axles and wheels, no sprockets and chain and no buckets, 
promising thus a minimum of maintenance expense; more- 
over, its power consumption is low. 

With the large annealing oven has come the genera- 
tion of the necessary heat by means of pulverized coal, 
and this system may be accounted a success for this pur- 


pose. The question of air pressure and proper fineness 


of the pulverized fuel are well worked out, and no reason 
exists why this system should not be widely extended 


for this work. 
For the steel foundry the mechanical development of 


the small converter into sectional form has won success, 
rendering this device available for a greater number of 
heats with a smaller time out of service for relining, this 
assisting as well to reduce plant cost by rendering dupli- 
eation of converting equipment unnecessary. 


Continuous Core Making 


For foundries of any type making large numbers of 
cores of sizes not greater than can be easily carried by 
one man or youth there is available the core carrying 
conveyor, which takes green cores from the benches to 
the ovens, and thence, after cooking, to storage racks and 
washing equipment, returning then the empty plates, 
driers or core boxes to the benches for further use. Such 
a core making and conveying plant is shown in Figs. 6 
and 7. Surprisingly little breakage to green cores results 
from this handling and the economy of labor is great. 

With such carrying systems are used continuous ovens 
of types shown in Figs. 8 and 9. The first of these is 
best adapted to the use of waste heat from annealing or 
other furnaces. The second is fired directly by oil or 
gas, as best serves. The second type possesses the ad- 
vantage of having no machinery in the heated space, and 
requires no power to drive; it also has the great advan- 
tage of enabling any core to be withdrawn when properly 
baked, saving thus in time and controlling the baking 
of cores, while not in the least detracting from the con- 
tinuity of operation. 

The Jarring Type of Molding Machine 

The importance of the molding machine to the foun- 
dry has been greatly enhanced by the study given to the 
development of the “jarring” machine, and the improve- 
ments made in the type by the studies of an eminent 
mechanical engineer. He has produced a machine, which 
in addition to absorbing all of its energies within itself, 
has also increased the efficiency of operation of the type. 
It has long been recognized that the condition of the mold 
made upon the jarring machine is superior to and more 
nearly approaches the ideal condition of a sand mold 
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Fig. 8.—Continuous Core Oven Adapted to the Use of Waste 
Heat. 


than that produced by any other method of ramming: 
in addition to this, the ramming operation is more quickly 
and cheaply performed than by other mechanical methods, 

The shockless jarring machine gives us now all of 


Core Sand 








Core Room Floor 


Fig. 7.—Elevation of Core Carrying Conveyor. 
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these efficiencies in a form adapted to more general use 
than any of the other forms upon the market, and with- 
out the considerable limitation which has existed with 
them of requiring a massive foundation. 


>> 


The E. D. Clapp Mfg. Company’s Im- 
provements 


The E. D. Clapp Mfg. Company, Auburn, N. Y., one 
of the pioneer drop-forging concerns of the country, has 
recently completed a series of comprehensive improve- 
ments in accordance with the most modern forging prac- 
tice. The company’s shops are located in the western 
section of Auburn, on a plot of land sufficiently large to 
allow for the erection of additional buildings whenever 
necessary. At present they occupy over 2 acres of floor 
space, 

To insure thorough ventilation and a maximum of 
light, a new monitor roof has been added to the forge 
shop, equipped with Lovell window operators furnished 
by the G. Drouvé Company, Bridgeport, Conn. A number 
of new, heavy drop hammers, designed and built in the 
company’s shops, have been installed, as well as two new 
geared Bliss presses for use in connection with the 
heavier class of forgings. A Pels heavy armor plate bar 
cutter for heavy round and square stock, supplementing 
two alligator and one guillotine pattern shears now in 
use, completes the addition to the forging department. A 
separate concrete and brick pickling room for removing 
scale from forgings, a concrete room for dies, large sheds 
for bar and wire stock and two scrap sheds have also 
been erected. 

Special attention has been devoted to the finishing de- 
partments, where a great variety of drilling, tapping. 
drawing, swaging, threading and milling operations is 
carried on. New Excelsior swaging machines and thread 
rollers have been installed, as well as a second Houser 
freight and passenger elevator. 

A General Electric high voltage motor of sufficient ca- 
pacity to drive the forge shop, and connected with Niag- 
ara Falls power, insures continuous operation of the ham- 
mers in the event of a breakdown in the company’s power 
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Continuous Core Oven, Oil or Gas Fired. 


plant. Plans are now being made for completely electri- 
fying the plant on the group drive system, 

This company, which virtually operates three depart- 
ments, devoted respectively to the carriage, automobile 
and general manufacturing trades, is entering on its 
forty-seventh year with excellent prospects, and under the 
management of the same family by whom it was founded 
in 1864, the officers being Delamer E. Clapp, president and 
general manager; William 8S. Lee, vice-president and sec- 
retary, and E. Donaldson Clapp, treasurer and sales 
lInanager., 


. oe 


Unique Drawbridge at Portland, Oregon 


One of the most interesting structural projects of the 
new year is a bridge to be built at Portland, Ore., across 
the Willamette River. This will be a double deck bridge. 
the upper deck carrying a highway and street car tracks, 
while the lower deck carries the tracks of the Harriman 
railroad lines. The bridge will require 8000 tons of 
steel, although the length of the structure proper is only 
800 ft. A novel feature is in the arrangement of the lift 
span to permit the passage of shipping. The upper deck 
is high enough to allow the passage of practically all 
shipping except full rigged sailing vessels. The lower 
deck, which carries the railroad tracks, would interfere 
with shipping to such an extent that the bridge has 
been designed so that the lower deck will remain raised 
at all times except when it is lowered for the time neces- 
sary to permit the passing of a train. It is raised and 
lowered without disturbing the upper deck. When a 
full rigged sailing vessel demands passage, the entire 
draw span, carrying both the upper and lower decks, 
will be raised on towers to the necessary hight. 
By this unique construction the deck which carries the 
street car tracks and the highway will be raised only at 
long intervals, thus permitting steady use of the bridge 
for these purposes. The lift span will have a clear open- 
ing of 206 ft. 

—_——_6+o——____.. 


Belfont Furnace, at Ironton, Ohio, which has been 
out of blast for repairs since July, will be blown in this 
week. 
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Brass Melting Furnaces 


Varying Adaptations and Efficiencies of the 
Five Classes Now in Use 


BY W. M. CORSE.* 


From my experience with brass melting furnaces, I 
would say that it is only within the last 10 years that 
anyone considered seriously any type of furnace except 
the crucible pit furnace, either coal or coke fired, and 
operating with natural or forced draft. The direct cause 
of the interest shown in the various types of brass melt- 
ing furnaces at present on the market was the introduc- 
tion of the open flame oil-burning furnace of the Schwartz 
or Charlier type. The troubles which many brass foundry- 
men had with these furnaces made them realize that the 
melting part of their business was not such a simple mat- 
ter after all. ‘The investigation of the causes of these 
troubles brought. to light many facts which formerly had 
been passed by aS unimportant, or had not been known 
to the majority of foundrymen. 

The wonderful results prophesied for the new types 
of furnaces led many to believe that much money could 
be saved by their introduction, and it was not until ac- 
tual tests had been made over a perior of months that 
the fallacy of some statements became apparent. In- 
stead of the type of furnace being the panacea for all 
melting ills, both metallurgical and financial, it was soon 
found that the same thing held true here as in other 
branches of manufacture, viz.: that each type of furnace 
is be&St adapted for certain kinds of work. 

That zine could be volatilized to the tune of 45 per 
cent. during the process of melting was a revelation to 
many founders. The laboratory was brought into play, 
and through it many valuable data were obtained. The 
net result of all this discussion and experiment was a 
large amount of practical information on the melting of 
brass and bronze, which was paid for by that famous 
personage known as the “ultimate consumer.” Some 
gentlemen can tell you to-day wonderful stories of how 
fast profits can be made to disappear into spelter smoke. 
The industry was, however, immensely benefited by all 
this, and we find to-day a better knowledge of melting 
conditions than ever. Of course, there is still a great 
diversity of opinion, but I think it is pretty generally con- 
ceded that our friends, the crucible makers, are not go- 
ing out of the business, even though their faces were a 
little long for a while. 


The Five Classes of Furnaces and Their Efficiencies 


The furnaces in use to-day come under five classes: 

1. Stationary crucible furnaces, coke or coal fired, 
using natural or forced draft. 

2. Stationary crucible furnaces, oil fired. 

3. Tilting crucible coke furnaces. 

4. Tilting crucible oil furnaces. 

5. Tilting open flame oil furnaces, without crucibles. 

The quality of the metal from Class 1, with natural 
draft, cannot be excelled if the stack is operating with a 
good draft. By the latter I mean at least 2 or 3 in, of 
suction in the main flue, as shown by a water gauge. 
Many batteries of these furnaces are operating ineffi- 
ciently because of poor draft conditions, Lack of in- 
tensity of draft is a common fault. If the coke consump- 
tion is between 25 and 40 lb. per 100 lb. of metal melted, 
I would consider the practice good, figuring on a red 
brass melt. Different alloys will vary this somewhat. 
The difficulty of regulating the temperature of this type 
of furnace is one of its faults. 

Using Professor Richards’ figures of 1 lb. of coke for 
54 Ib. of metal melted as 100 per cent. efficiency, we get 
100 + 54 or 1.85 lb. of coke per 100 lb. metal melted. This 
makes the average efficiency of a good battery of coke 
furnaces 1.85 + 40 = 4.6 per cent. to 1.85 + 25 = 7.4 per 
cent, 





* Works manager Lumen Bearing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary American Brass Founders’ Association, 


In Class 2 the quality of the metal depends somewhat 
on the air pressure used, as well as on the design of the 
furnace. “Generally speaking, the lower the air pressure 
the better the metal. Low air pressures—that is, below 
4 oz.—seem to give metal fully as good as that from the 
natural draft coke or coal furnaces. Computing the 
efficiency from Professor Richards’ figures again, we find 
that 1 part of oil will melt 88 parts of metal. As oil 
generally weighs 744 lb. to the gal., we find that 1 gal. 
of oil will melt 7% x 88, or 660 Ib. of metal at 100 per 
cent. efficiency, or 0.15 gal. to 100 lb. of metal melted. 
The average oil furnace takes 2.0 to 3.5 gal. to melt 
100 lb. of metal, so its efficiency will be between 0.15 + 
3.5 = 4.3 per cent. to 0.15 + 2.0 = 7.5 per cent. 

In Class 3 we get a much faster melting time with a 
coke consumption of 12 to 20 Ib. per 100 Ib. of metal 
melted. The efficiency here would be then between 1.85 

20 = 9.07 per cent and 1.85 + 12 = 15.4 per cent. We 
have, however, what is considered by some the disad- 
vantage of double pouring, which may affect the quality 
of the metal. 

In Class 4 we have the same efficiency as in Class 2, 
with the double pouring factor. 

In Class 5 we get the same efficiency as in the other 
oil furnaces, with the double pouring factor also. Be- 
sides we have the danger of excessive oxidation, due to 
the fact that the flame comes into direct contact with the 
metal. The speed of melting, however, may offset some 
of the disadvantages. The ease of handling and the low 
labor cost of operating are certainly advantages, 


Further Gains in Efficiency to Ee Expected 


I have tried to state the facts about the various 
classes of furnaces as I have gained them from my ex- 
perience, with a view of interesting foundrymen in the 
study of the subject, and think that the figures are sub- 
stantially correct for average practice. If any type of 
furnace excels these average figures, it is certainly worth 
investigating. In view of the rapid advance in furnace 
design during the last 10 years, we may expect still 
more interesting developments in the future, and the 
purpose of this paper has been accomplished if sufficient 
interest has been aroused to incite further endeavor along 
these lines. Such a result can best be accomplished by 
cooperation between the manufacturer and the user, a 
policy which I think should be followed wherever prac- 
ticable. 

As the price of fuel varies in the different localities, 
no attempt has been made to estimate the cost of melting, 
but with the data given above, one can figure for him- 
self the comparative costs of the different classes of fur- 
naces mentioned, with respect to the fuel item. 


—_ —__. goo. 


A Municipal Congress and Exposition 


An International Municipal Congress and Exposition 
will be held in Chicago, September 18 to 30, 1911. The 
announcement of this enterprise states that it is ex- 
pected to be the world’s greatest exploitation of muni- 
cipal progress. It will cover all matters of interest to 
all branches of municipal service. On each day of the 
congress papers will be read and discussed by prominent 
municipal officers, and the leading municipalities of this 
country and: foreign countries will have attractive ex- 
hibits of undertakings in which they excel. Manufactur- 
ers of municipal appliances will also have exhibits of 
an appropriate character. 

The exposition will be held in the Coliseum, Armory 
and Exposition grounds. Edward H. Allen, 1107-1108 
Great Northern Building, Chicago, is general manager. 
John MacVicar has been selected for the position of com- 
missioner general. He has been in active service in 
municipal work for more than 20 years. Upon the or- 
ganization of the League of American Municipalities, 15 
years ago, he was made president, and has since been 
actively connected with that organization, serving as sec- 
retary for the past 10 years. He is now superintendent 
of streets and public improvements, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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EXAMPLES OF 


IRON, STEEL 


MOLDING AND CORE MACHINES 


The Farwell Squeezer Molding Machines 


The first 
pany, Dubuque, Iowa, was the 


molding machine built hy the Adams Com 


plain Farwell 


Its design was inspired by the need of an easily operated 


squeezer. 


machine for making light hardware, but in later years 
squeezers have cume to be used on a great variety of 
work that was originally considered beyond their range. 
The squeezer, first built in 1897, has since been improved 


ig. 1—The Farwell Squeezer Molding Machine Made by the 
Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 


by making the bearings self-oiling, providing a chilled 
sliding block for the crank shaft, having a vertical move- 
ment in the slots through the legs, and by attaching a 
side shelf to take the place of a separate table. Various 
parts have been strengthened, and the links connecting 
the rocker shaft with the squeezer top are now made 
straight. 

These machines were first used with gated patterns 
and sand matches, squeezing the drag on the match ani 
then squeezing the cope on the drag, but in recent years 
match plates have gained in popularity and many plants 
are now equipping all patterns in this way, except for 
jobs to be made in small lots and which will not stand 
the extra shrinkage caused by casting the aluminum 
match plate. One movement of the lever brings the 
squeezer top into position and squeezes the mold, while the 
lever is in a horizontal position and the molder can rest 
his weight upon it. 

The success of this simple machine led to designing 
the Farwell automatic molding machine. About 10 years 
ago this machine gave great promise, and the builder 
went to considerable expense to develop it, but the high 
cost of maintenance due to the rapidity with which parts 
wore out showed conclusively that it could not compete 
with the plain squeezer in output or cost per mold. The 
automatic machine must be equipped with a match plate 
pattern, whereas the squeezer will use any kind, but 
the match plate gives the maximum output. 

The next addition to the company’s line was the Far- 
well Universal molding machine. This squeezes the mold 
and lifts the mold from the pattern, either with or without 
a stripping plate. The universal machine can also he 
used as a plain squeezer with any of the types of patterns 
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IMPROVED MACHINERY EMPLOYED 


AGE 


MODERN FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


IN THE PRODUCTION OF 


AND BRASS CASTINGS 


since the lift table and 
the main table 
Stripping plate machines 
a half mold, and where 
cope and drag are not a separate machine is 
required to put up the other half, but in the universal 
machine a cope and drag can be made side by side on the 
the drag haif of the mold being stripped 
and the cope lifted off stripping 


these machines, 


adapted for 
mechanism ure ail out of the way, and 


is the same as on the squeezer. 
are ordinarily used to make only 


identical 


same machie, 
without the use of a 
plate. 

After the universal 
plate molding machine. 
plicated stripping plate work, which must be accurately 
guided and which stooling. Although it 
be operated as an ordinary drop machine, it is best to 
mount the pattern rigidly upon the machine and raise the 
stripping plate instead of dropping the pattern, if the 
mold is to be squeezed. This. machine, like the Farwell 
squeezer and the universal, is made in 30, 34, 38 and 60 
in. sizes, either stationary or portable. 

Fig. 1 shows the Farwell squeezer as made to-day 
and equipped with the most approved appliances. The 
cast aluminum match plate resting against the tool shelf 
is squeezed between the cope and drag, making a com- 
plete mold with one squeeze. The Adams pneumatic 
rapper, attached table and operated by the 
molder’s knee, produces ample vibration for any or- 
dinary work. The real problem in getting a big output 
from these machines is the pouring of the iron, as a 
man can easily put up more molds in a day than he can 
pour off without assistance. For malleable fron and 
foundries the Farwell squeezer is supplied with 
stationary legs. Another style of these squeezers, for 


Farwell stool 
This is designed for more com- 


machine came the 


calls for can 


below the 


brass 


Fig. 2.—The Heavy Duty Farwell Squeezer. 


use where floor space is Jimited, or metal is poured sev- 
era] times a day, is the wall type or bracket squeezer, de- 
scribed in The Iron Age June 2, 1910. A few foundry- 
men desire to straddle the sand heap with a portable 
machine and for these a broad gauge type Is bufit. An- 
other type of Farwell squeezer is a low-down portable 
machine, and if so ordered the stationary machines are 
built low-down. 

The heavy duty Farwell squeezer. Fig. 2, is similar 
to the low-down portable squeezer, but much heavier, 
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and the top is counterbalanced by an adjustable spring, 
making it operate easily. ‘The illustration shows a basket 
grate in an 18 x 22 in. roll-up flask with irregular parting 
line. Contrary to common belief match plates are adapt- 
ed for irregular as well as straight parting lines, and 
on a job like this are superior to other types of patterns. 
By using a roll-up flask the pattern can be removed 
without taking the cope away, thus enabling one man to 
finish the mold ready to be set on the floor. When the 





Fig. 3.—The New 24-In. Farwell Squeezer. 


cope is rolled up its weight is supported by the drag, 
which would break away from the sand but for special 
provision to support this weight. On the job illustrated 
the drag has lugs on the inside resting upon the bottom 
board. If the pattern could not be rolled out of the 
drag the match plate would be fitted with ears and 
drawn straight on pins attached to the drag; the cope 
having no ears to fit these pins could be rolled up, as 
shown in the engraving. 

The latest Farwell squeezer is the 24-in. machine 
shown in Fig. 5. This is a little lower than the regular 
30-in. machines, commonly used in malleable foundries, 
and is designed for light work where rapid operation is 
important, and floors are not large enough to call for a 
portable machine. The table is raised higher above the 
rocker shaft than on the other machines to permit 
handling a larger flask in proportion to the width of the 
machine, while the long radius upon which the top swings 
makes it possible to clear the mold without dropping 
down far enough to make it hard to pull forward again. 

The only Adams machine that can strictly be classed 
as a roll-over machine is the Farwell pneumatic, de- 
scribed in The Iron Age May 5, 1910. This is recom- 
mended only for work that cannot be made by the match 
plate method on squeezers, as any roll-over or stripping 
plate machine makes only a half mold at a time, where- 
as a squeezer with a match plate pattern makes a 
complete mold. The Farwell squeezer can be equipped 
with a match plate pattern in a roll-up flask, with pins 
on the drag to guide the pattern instead of rolling it 
out. Lugs inside of the drag rest upon the bottom 
board and support the weight of the cope. It is vasier 
to roll up the cope and roll it back into position again 
than to lift it off and place it on the side shelf while the 
pattern is drawn and then pick it up and replace it, so 
this method has decided advantages where it can be used. 
Squeezer jobs that cannot be rolled up on account of 
practically straight draft, such as wheels, gear blanks, 
pulleys, &¢c., are sometimes made on stripping plate or 
drop machines, similar to the Farwell stool plate ma- 
chine, but only a half mold can be made at a time, and 
when both cope and drag are made from the same half 
pattern any error in placing the pattern or fitting the 
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pins is doubled in the casting. Therefore, such work 
should be done on match plates whenever possible. To 
get good results the flask pins and ears must be accu- 
rately fitted and the match plate provided with adjusta- 
ble V-blocks on the ears, milled to fit the flask pins. 
This guiding of the pattern while it is drawn is another 
advantage of match plate molding, and makes possible 
more uniform castings than when a loose pattern is 
rapped with a bar. 

The Adams Company builds 72 styles and sizes of 
molding machines, but the plain squeezer herein prin- 
cipally referred to has the largest field. It is desirable 
to provide facilities for handling the iron, as a man 
on & squeezer can usually put up more molds than he is 
able to pour. If trolleys will enable the man to pour 
his own floer, better results are obtained than when he 
is given help not familiar with the molds to be poured. 


The Buch Gravity Molding Machine 


The gravity molding machine built by the A. Buch’s 
Sons Company, Elizabethtown, Pa., is based on the fact 
that after packing or compressing sand into bodies of the 
proper size and shape such bodies can be uniformly 
packed into the flask to any degree of firmness desired 
by dropping them a comparatively short distance. It was 
found after much experimenting that a drop of 11 ft. was 
ample for any class of work. Further experiments, how- 





The Gravity Molding Machine Built by the A. Buch’s Sons Com- 
pany, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


ever, demonstrated that to practice such a method suc- 
cessfully it was necessary to accomplish the following: 


1. To compress or pack the sand into bodies or strips 
as long or longer than the width of the flask, but of such 
thickness that a series of such bodies are required to fill a 
flask. 

2. To provide controllable means for automatically com- 
pressing the bodies or strips of sand to the degree of firm- 
ness necessary. 

3. To provide a practical mechanism for elevating and 
for discharging the bodies of sand from a sufficient hight to 
cause them to pack uniformly together around the patterns 
in the flask. 

4. To provide suitable means for moving the flask back 
and forth across the line of fall of the bodies of sand to 
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cause them to be discharged into the flask in their proper 
relation to each other so as to ram up the mold uniformis 
throughout. 


The Buch gravity molder automatically riddles the 
sand and compresses it into properly shaped bodies; the 
flasks are automatically filled with a series of these com- 
pressed unitary bodies of sand, and the same operation 
which automatically fills the flask simultaneously rams 
up the mold uniformly throughout, regardless of the 
depth of the flask or the size and shape of the patterns. 
It strikes off the surplus sand from the top of the filled 
flask, and it automatically draws the pattern perfectly 
straight from the mold without the aid of stripping plates 
and without breaking down the sand on the most intri- 
cate or difficult work, except gears, on which the use of 
stripping plates is advocated. 

In operating the machine, the sand is ordinarily tem- 
pered at night and placed in two large heaps, one on each 
side of the machine. When the machine is started, a 
roller feeder at the bottom of the hopper feeds the sand 
in an even stream from the hopper to the elevator, and 
it is carried by the buckets of the elevator and discharged 
at the top into the flask below, which is supported on a 
swinging cradle. While it is being elevated, each bucket- 
ful of sand is engaged by a compressor which automatic- 
ally compresses or packs the sand in the buckets. The 
pressure exerted by this compressor can be instantly ad- 
justed so as to pack the sand in the buckets to any degree 
of firmness desired, by which means the molds can be 
made hard, soft or medium, as may be required. The 
flasks are rammed up by a succession of compressed 
bodies or strips of sand falling beside each other until a 
layer is formed across the entire area of the flask, after 
which additional layers are built up in the same manner 
until the entire mold is formed of some solid mass of 
sand of the same degree of firmness throughout. As 
these bodies of sand are discharged very rapidly, but a 
few moment’s time is required to ram up a large sized 
flask. 

These machines are used for making a general line 
of castings. Letters from foundrymen are published by 
the company, which show that castings are being satis- 
factorily made weighing up to 1500 lbs. each. Quite 
difficult castings are mentioned by them as being success- 
fully molded. 

The hight of the machine is 14 ft. 10% in. above the 
floor, and it extends 5 ft. 6 in. below the floor. The No. 
2 machine has a total width of 9 ft. and weighs 12,000 
lb.; the No. 3, a width of 11 ft. and a weight of 15,000 Ib. ; 
the No. 4, a width of 13 ft. and a weight of 20,000 Ib. 


Osborn Molding Machines 


A new molding machine for turning out green sand 
drags and dry sand cores, made by the Osborn Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, was first introduced at the Na- 
tional Foundrymen’s convention at Detroit last summer, 
where it attracted considerable attention. Since then it 
has demonstrated its practical advantages in a large class 
of actual foundry work, particularly in the turning out of 
automobile castings, such as crank cases, gear cases, &c., 
and for a large variety of castings for electrical work 

The construction of the machine is simple, as may be 
seen from Fig. 1. It consists of a rigid skeleton frame- 
work, a frame for holding the flask and pattern, and the 
drawing table, which is pivoted at one side so as to 
swing in below the flask, or out again at right angles to 
the machine. This table has an automatic leveling de- 
vice, which instantly accommodates itself to any uneven- 
ness of bottom boards or drier plates. The drawing 
mechanism is simple. A half-turn of the crank gives the 
full draft of 7% in. 

After the flask or pattern is attached to the frame 
and rammed, and the bottom board or drier plate clamped 
in position, the frame is rolled over on its horizontal axis 
by hand, the drawing table swung into position, and the 
clamps removed. A half-turn of the crank draws the 
mold, which is then swung out free from the machine, 
ready to be lifted off. After the complete mold is drawn 
the table can be swung back into position, and the ma- 
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chine will print back with infallible certainty. One man, 
not necessarily a skilled molder, will easily turn out two 
or three times as much wors with the machine as two 
skilled molders can working on the floor, and the quality 
of the work is superior and the accuracy of the draw 
means a large increase in the percentage of good castings. 





Fig. 1.—The Direct Draw Roll-Over Molding Machine Built by 
the Osborn Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Osborn No-Shock jolt machine involves a new prin- 
ciple. As may be seen from Fig. 2, the shock is absorbed 
by a massive cast iron bedplate or anvil; the one illus- 
trated weighs about 6 tons, while the jolt itself is of a 
size to ram molds up to about 7500 Ib. A set of large 
springs below the anvil effectually prevents any trans- 
mission of shock to the soil, and an upper set prevents 
the rebound which tends to jar the sand loose in the 
mold and interferes with the process of ramming. 

The only foundation necessary is a few inches of 
concrete to which the heavy oak frame supporting the 





Fig. 2.—The Osborn No Shock Jolt Molding Machine. 


anvil is bolted. Even in the most unfavorable soils this 
will prove ample, as has been demonstrated in a foundry 
in Cleveland, where the ground wave was not perceptible 
to one standing close by the machine, although it could 
be distinctly felt from a much smaller machine of an- 
other type 60 or 70 ft. distant. This latter machine was 
ramming a mold that was, approximately, 200 lb., while 
the Osborn No-Shock machine was carrying a load of 
nearly 4 tons. Very large and deep foundations are gen- 
erally necessary, sometimes many feet square and sev- 
eral] yards deep, and then often the ground wave is not 
eliminated. 

The heavy ribbed table, large cylinders and joltinz 
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mechanism are the same as in the Osborn plain jolt 


: molding machine. All of its advantages are retained, in- 
Ad cluding perfect regulation of the length of stroke and 

/ force of blow, with any air pressure sufficient to operate 
a. the machine. 


Edward A. Pridmore Molding Machines 


Two of the most popular molding machines manufac- 
tured by the Edward A. Pridmore Company, Chicago, IIl., 
are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The second is the type T 
stripping plate design, and is made in 14 different sizes. 





They are so con- 

structed that each 

et size is -adapted for 
ob use with a large 
ee variety of flasks. 
ae The draw of the 
ae machine, which at 
ES its maximum is 51% 
in., can be instant- 

ly adjusted to the 

amount required for 

the pattern to be 

molded. The yoke 


which carries the pat- 
tern travels in one set 
each of upper and 
lower adjustable guide 
ways, this construc- 
tion insuring an abso- 
lutely true pattern 
draw. .The machine is 
very low. to facilitate 
ramming, and is 
stantial and 
the upper and lower 
frames to which both are attached being 
cast in These machines, fitted for molding street 
car brake shoes, have the parting of the pattern on the 
curve of the shoe, formed by building parting pieces up 
on one of the stripping plates and making corresponding 
recesses or depressions on the other plate. This is much 
quicker and cheaper than making curved stripping plates 
: to conform with the parting line of the pattern. The 
a necessity of using a cut flask is also obviated. 

The machine illustrated in Tig. 1 is of the turn-over 


sub- 


sets of ways 


one. 



























Pridmore Company, Chicago, Il. 


draw design, known as type R. 
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rigid. Fig. 1.—The Type R Edward 


Fig. 2.—The Type T Molding Machine Built by the Edward A, 


The machine is shown 
fitted with the pattern ready for the flask to be set on. 
The mold is rammed up and clamped with the bottom 
board to the pattern carrying frame, after which it is 
turned over on the receiving device ready for the pattern 
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to be drawn. Machines of this design are made to be - 
operated by hand or power, depending upon the size of 
the work to‘ be molded. One of the great advantages 
is that there is practically no limit to the amount of 
pattern draw which can be secured. Stock sizes are made 
with draws of from 6 to 14 in. The pattern carrying 
frame operates on parallel uprights, which are set and 
finished accurately to insure an absolutely true and even 
pattern draw. Adjustable counterbalancing devices op- 
erate automatically in conjunction with all working parts, 
so that turned over and the 
pattern withdrawn from the with facility. The 
i that it is adjustable 


can be 
mold 


the heaviest mold 


receiving device is unique in 


flask 





\. Pridmore Turn-Over Machine with 14-In. Draw, 

in every direction. The flask rods are fitted with ad- 
justable screws, so that flasks of various depths can be 
used on the same machine without blocking up. All 
working parts are away from the sand and are carefully 
protected from dust. Several sizes of these machines 
have been designed especially for molding ccres. 


The New Tabor Jarring and Roll-Over 
Molding Machine 


In one of its latest products the ‘Tabor Mfg. Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., a 6-in, shockless jarring 
machine and a inachine. The pattern 
drawing cylinder gives a straight draft of 12 in. In 
ig. 1 a is shown clamped to the pattern plate 


has combined 


£0-in. roll-over 


flask 


ai | | 


(Bn. 








Fig. 1.-—The Combination Jarring and Roll-Over Molding Ma- 
chine Made by the Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and resting on the jarring table with the bottom board 
secured preparatory to rolling over. This is accomplished 
by admitting compressed air ‘to the roll-over cylinder, 
whereupon the arms of the hinged frame come in con- 
tact with the pattern plate lifting the flask clear of the 
table before it begins to roll over. An eccentric on the 
trunnion shaft actuates locking bolts, which secure the 
pattern plate to the hinged frame and hold it:firmly when 
inverted. Finally the flask is lowered upon the receiving 
table, which adjusts itself to the inequilities of the bot- 
tom board, and the clamps are removed from the pattern 
plate permitting the pattern to be drawn. The receiving 
table is adjusted vertically for different depths of flask 
by the hand wheel shown in the upper right corner of the 
illustration. 

After the pattern is drawn it is rolled back upon the 
jarring table, as shown in Fig. 2, ready to receive an- 
other flask. The flask being filled with sand the starting 
valve is depressed and jarring continues automatically 
until the valve is released. During jarring no shock is 
transmitted to the hinged frame or any other part of the 


The Machine 


Pattern 


with the Flask Rolled Over and the 
Drawn and Rolled Back, 


machine, except the jarring table and its anvil. The 
latch lever at the left of the controlling devices in the 
illustrations regulates the which varied 
from 1 to 4in. A few 
short strokes at the start liberate the entrained air in the 
and with a longer stroke the remainder of the work 
can be done more effectively and quicker. 

Among other molding machines made by the Tabor 
Mfg. Company is the plain shockless jarring machine de- 
scribed in The June 9, 1910. 


stroke, ean be 


while the mold is being rammed 


sand, 
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Pridmore Molding Machines 


A very large variety and range of sizes of molding 
machines are built by Henry E. Pridmore, Nineteenth 
and Rockwell streets, Chicago, Ill. In the entire line are 
machines suitable for practically all foundry purposes, 
and a number are specially adapted for producing molds 
for automobile castings. Among them three have been 
selected for mention in the present article, including the 
tripod stripping plate machine, of which an example is 
shown in Fig. 1, double shaft stripping plate machine, 
Fig. 2, and the rockover molding machine, of which no 
illustration is given, since several appeared as recently 
as November 10, 1910. A more complete description of 
the double shaft stripping plate machine was also pre- 
sented in The Iron Age, September 1, 1910. 

The tripod stripping plate machines are made in 17 
different designs and 450 sizes, ranging in the square type 
from 7 x 12 in. to 58 x 90 in., and in the round type 
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Fig. 1.—A Round Tripod 


Henry EF. 


Stripping Plate Machine Built by 
Pridmore, Chicago, Tl. 


from 10 in. diameter to 64 in. diameter. The double 
shaft machine, shown in Fig. 2, has mounted upon it a 
52-in. gear pattern, and will accommodate round flasks up 
to 6 ft. diameter and square flasks up to 5 x 12 ft. 
The rockover machines are made in sizes from 14 x 12 
x 8 in. up to 20 x 24 x 12 in. The Pridmore rockover 
drop machines are also used extensively for molding 
cores Of various sizes and shapes. An illustrated de- 
scription of the machine adapted to this use was given in 
The Iron Age July 7, 1910. Both the rockover drop and 
the stripping plate machines are also built with power 
ramming attachments. 

Frequently the number of castings required for cer- 
tain patterns is not sufficient to necessitate separate ma- 
chines for those patterns, and in such instances one ma- 
chine suitable in size and type for molding several differ- 
When the rockover drop machine is 
used it is very simple, and requires only a few minutes 
to attach and remove the pattern plates. Often a ma- 
chine is used when as few as five castings are required 


ent jobs is selected. 


Fig. 2—-A Square Pridmore Heavy Double Shaft Stripping 
Plate Machine with a 5: 


52-In. Gear Pattern. 

from a pattern. The frames of the square stand strip- 
ping plate machine are left open at the end so that pat- 
terns several inches longer than the machines may be 
used. The single and double stand rockover machines 
differ from the rockover drop design mainly in that they 
have no pattern drawing mechanism, consequently al) 
patterns fitted *o them must have sufficient draft to be 
rocked over without breaking the mold. The rockover 
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drop machines are fitted with automatically adjustable 
self-locking flask rests, the hight of which can be regu- 
lated to the depth of flask to be used. The operation of 
rocking over is facilitated by balance springs, which are 
capable of rapid adjustment. Adjustable clamping rods 
are used to clamp the bottom board and flask to the rock- 
over frame, rather than loose clamps, not only to save 
time, but because after the flask is rocked over and. the 
rod released all parts of the mold are freed at the same 
time. 


The Acme Core Machine 


A core machine of the type which forces sand through 
dies by means of revolving screws or reciprocating plun- 
gers, produces what are known as stock cores. Such cores 
are of uniform cross section, but can be of any form that 
will go through a die. Screw machines are more limited 
than plunger machines in this respect, as the screw tends 
to feed a cylindrical body of sand, while with the other 


Fig. 1.—The Three-Die Plunger Type Core Machine Made by the Acme Core Machine 


Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 


machines, by properly forming the plunger, any irregu- 
lar shape may be made. 

For many years the objection to plunger machines was 
that the reciprocating plunger tended to form partings in 
the core and thus weaken it. F.C. Francisco, who developed 
the machine made by the Acme Core Machine Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, adopted the plunger type on ac- 
count of its greater range in form of dies, and also the 
greater latitude in the nature of mixtures used. The 
general form of the Acme core machine is shown in Fig. 
1, this being one of the three-die machines. For making 
the larger cores a single die is used, together with a 
single plunger, while for the smaller cores multiple dies 
are resorted to, the tubes being so spaced that they feed 
the cores on to the corrugated core pans, so that each 
core lies in the center of one of the corrugations. To 
overcome the objection of the plunger forming partings 
in the core Mr. Francisco patented a form of plunger 
with a cupped face, as shown in Fig. 2, which represents 
a section of the face of the plunger. The vent rod 
passes through the central opening a. The face of the 
plunger proper is recessed, as shown at b, so as to form 
a cup at the end. The sand has a tendency to pack in 
this cup, forming a sand face on the end of the plunger, 
which becomes thoroughly attached to the plunger, ad- 
vancing and receding with it. This in effect gives the 
plunger an irregular sand ramming face, as shown by 
the dotted line c. The result is that there is no parting 
line in the core, extensive experiments having failed to 
reveal any such weakness. 


The plungers for feeding the sand through the dies 
are attached to a reciprocating crosshead back of the 
sand hopper, and the vent wires pass through the centers 
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of the plungers and are attached to a stationary yoke 
back of the crosshead, as shown in Fig. 1. The cross- 
head carries a rack bar which engages a pinion on the 
side of the sand hopper, and this in turn operates a sand 
feed that insures a regular supply of sand in front of 
the plungers. By varying the position of the plungers 
forward or back the amount of packing can be regulated 
and the machine adjusted to work mixtures which vary 
greatly. This makes it possible to work any ordinary 
bench mixture in the core machine. It is also possible 
to use mixtures that contain no oil. It is necessary, 
however, to oil the core pans to prevent the cores from 
sticking when baked. 

Another advantage which the plunger machine pos- 
seses is that it is possible to make exceedingly small cores 
with the core machine by properly arranging the dies 
and plungers. The rate of feed of a core throngh the 
die depends upon its diameter, the smaller the die the 
smaller the feed, but the output of the machine depends 
both on the rate of feed and the number of dies, and 
hence in case of small cores where a large number of 


ima. - 


Fig. 2.—Detail of the End of the 
Plunger. 


small dies are used the total 
output is very great, the in- 
creased number of dies more 
than compensating for the 
smaller feed of the mixture. 
The wear on the dies of a 
core machine when the adjust- 
ments are properly made is 
exceedingly slight, and in a 
plunger machine it is almost 
imperceptible. The plungers 
are made smaller in diameter 
than the dies, and, as already 
stated, the face of the plunger is in effect a sand face, 
hence there is practically no wear on the plungers. As a 
consequence the parts of the plunger machine do not 
grind out, but will last almost indefinitely. 


Arcade Molding Machines 


After nearly five years experimenting in 
works, the Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, IIl., has 
introduced its automatic molding machine. It is capable 
of turning out from 50 to 100 molds an hour, depending 
upon the class of work, and is especially adapted for 
shallow work, such as valves and fittings. The castings 
are very exact duplicates, which means a considerable 
saving by avoiding overweight. One of the machines is 
shown in Fig. 1. Its dimensions are hight, 13 ft.; width, 
4% ft. and extreme length, including one section of 
trough, 18 ft. Each additional section of trough adds 
8 ft. The total weight is about 3800 Ib. 

Patterns are handled on the machine similarly as on 
the company’s Modern molding machine. Split patterns 
are used, and both halves of the mold are formed at the 
same time. The sand is fed into the hopper by a belt 
conveyor, which is in turn supplied by a reciprocating 
drag conveyor working in a trough extending to any 
required distance along the floor. The sand is delivered 
into the hopper through a special screen, and a chute 
earries off the lumps and foreign matter. When the 
pattern plates are attached the table is turned face up 
and the’two halves of the flask are placed in position. 
Pulling a lever causes the sand to drop from the hopper 
about 3 ft. into the flasks, which assists in tucking the 
sand into place. Another lever brings a cut-off into ac- 


its own 
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, which carries the surplus sand into the conveyor. 
he cope board and bottom boards are then put in their 
ositions, and the flask rolled over and squeezed. When 

proper density is reached the pneumatic vibrator 
rts automatically and continues until the patterns are 


Fig. 1 The Automatic Power Molding Machine Built by the 


Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, I]. 
free of the molds. The table on which the completed 
molds. rest runs out automatically, so that the operator 
an close the mold easily. It is then carried away by a 
helper, who also keeps the drag conveyor supplied with 

Most of the machine’s movements are operated 
by compressed air, which gives rapidity and flexibility, 
and enables the parts to be protected from the sand. 

Fig. 2 shows a new Arcade core jolting machine, which 
is designed for handling very large cores. It has a 
capacity of approximately 1500 Ib., and has been tested 
successfully in plants making such large cores. The ma- 
chine weighs about 1100 Ib., and is operated by an 8-in. 
pneumatic cylinder, usually under 80 lb. pressure. This 
gives a lifting capacity of about 1250 'b. The table is 
“4 x 30 in. The machine is designed to be used as a 
part of the bench in the coreroom, although a concrete 


sand. 


Fig. 2——A New Arcade Core Jolting Machine. 


foundation will give the best. results. It will ram the 

core very rapidly and thoroughly, and in tests made of 

it the cores were found to be exceptionally accurate. 
The Areade Mfg. Company, in addition to these new 
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machines, has a number of other types of molding ma- 
chines, among which a comparatively new one is the Nor- 
cross three-cylinder jolting machine, which was described 
in The Iron Age October 20, 1910. One recently built for 
the General Electric Company has 27%-in. cylinders, and 
a lifting capacity of at least 75.000 Ib 


The Elmira Roll-Over Core Machine 


Original features in connection with the new power 
ramming roll-over molding machine, built by the 
Elmira Foundry Company, Elmira, N. Y., are the devices 
for venting and pasting the cores. As shown in Fig. |! 
the ramming cylinder is above the platen. The core 
box or boxes, if two halves are made at once, are fas- 
tened to boards having hook cleats on the bottom by 
which they are quickly secured to the cradle by a special 
clamping device. The machine can be set up for differ- 
ent core boxes very quickly, and the board K with 
tucking blocks corresponding to them can also be very 
quickly interchanged, being secured with wing nuts. The 
machine has very long draft to handle very deep cores 
rapidly and accurately, and is capable of turning out 
intricate or difficult core work better than is possible 
by hand. 

When the empty box is in the position shown in Fig. 
1 the ramming head is swung back, as in Fig. 2, and the 
box filled with sand. The head is then drawn over and 
air admitted into the cylinder to ram the sand. When 
the air is exhausted the plunger is returned by springs. 
Usually after the first squeeze two or more blows are 
struck by sharp admissions of air to better compact the 
sand, and the tucking blocks on the board K insure uni- 
form density. With the head again swung back the mold 


core 


Fig. 1.—The Power-Ramming Roll-Over Core Machine Built by 
the Elmira Foundry Company, Elmira, N. Y. 


is struck off and a special venting rig applied. This 
consists of a plate with guide pins engaging the box to 
properly locate the vents, and strips and points erected 
on the plate to form the vents when squeezed into the 
mold. 

The core plate is next placed in position on top of the 
mold and secured to it by swinging over the clamping 
bail A, so that the hooks B engage the latches C. The 
cradle is then rolled over to the position shown in Fig. 2, 
where projections E connected to the latches C encounter 
the posts F and release the clamping bail, which drops 
down as in Fig. 2. This automatically starts the vibra- 
tor G, and by depressing a foot treadle the table is low- 
ered drawing the cores from the bottom. This table and 
the cradle have counterbalancing springs to facilitate 
their movement. The cores are left resting on the core 
plate on the supports D, Fig. 1, and the box returned to 
its first position to repeat the operation. Adjustments 
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are provided throughout for different sizes and shapes 
of core boxes. 

The pasting device consists of a wooden box. through 
the bottom of which is cut the form of the paste strip. 
This box floats on about 114 in. of paste in a tank, and 
the core is laid in the box and guided to position by lugs 
in the bottom. When the box is pressed down into the 





Fig, 2.—The Machine with the Ramming Head Swung Back and 
the Cradle Rolled Over. 


paste just enough rises through the opening and adheres 
to the parting side of the core. Usually it is sufficient 
to paste cnly one-half of the core, the other being secured 
to it when laid upon it. This means of applying the 
paste is quicker than a brush, wastes no paste and can- 
not accidentally fill the vents. 

he machine is the joint development of John Gow 
of the General Electric Company and A. M. Loudon of 
the Elmira Foundry Company. 





HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


The Pawling & Harnischfeger Foundry Grab 
Bucket 


A grab bucket designed especially for foundry service, 
used for handling sand to and from the pile and for clean- 
ing up the floor, is built by the Pawling & Harnischfeger 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. The bucket can be used upon 


ig. 1.—Loading. Fig. 


2.—Carrying. 
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the hook of any crane of sufficient capacity, no special] 
hoisting apparatus being necessary. It is manipulated 
entirely by the crane and the single tripping line, and 
may be attached to or removed from the crane book in 2n 
instant, with no more trouble than the ordinary load, 
leaving the crane free for other work. 

Fig. 1 shows the bucket lowered, ready to pick up !ts 
load. The bucket is carried on two wire 
ropes which are deadened in a equalizer 
fixed to the framework. From the point of 
fastening the ropes lead downward around 
the pulleys in the block and then up again, 
terminating in a heavy cast steel bail, which 
is placed over the crane hook. When the 
crane hoists, with the bucket in the position 
shown in Fig. 1, the main bucket pivot moves 
upward, relative to the fixed framework 
carrying the springs, and the jaws of the 
bucket close of their own weight, with the 
load. A linkwork causes the block to move 
up in practically a straight line. 

As the bucket is lifted it assumes the 
position shown in Fig. 2. In this position 
it, with its load, may be raised or lowered 
or carried about from place to place by the 
crane. To empty the load the line attached 
to the tripping lever, seen at the right in,the 
engravings, is pulled, thus disengaging a 
hook which connects the main bucket pivot 
to the block, allowing the pivot center to 
descend and the bucket to open into the 
position shown in Fig. 8, discharging the Joad. In this 
position the empty bucket may be carried about, raised, 
lowered, &c., by manipulating the crane. 

When the bucket is lowered to the ground, as soon as 
the lips strike, the stress on the block is relieved, and 
as the crane tackle continues to descend the block de- 
scends, describing an are until the hook on the under side 
of the block again catches the main pivot center which 
restores the mechanism to the position shown in Fig. 1. 
Heavy chains seen in Figs. 1 and 3 limit the opening of 
the jaws and are connected at the top to spiral springs 
which absorb the slight shock incidental to opening the 
bucket. 

The capacity of the bucket illustrated is 1% cu. yd. 
Empty it weighs about-2 tons, loaded about 4 tons.” When 
the bucket is. spread open it covers a floor space 6 x 6 
ft. The bucket will work in considerably less headroom 
than the ordinary type of grab bucket and is of very 
durable construction throughout. 

The Pawling & Harnischfeger Company also builds a 
complete line of cranes and hoists for all classes of serv- 
ice. The cranes used in foundries are the electric travel- 












Fig. 3.—Dumping. 


~ A Foundry Grab Bucket Made by the Pawling & Harnischfeger Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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bridge and cantilever wall types and over foundry 
is, traveling bridge and one and two leg gantry cranes, 
ric trolley hoists are used for handling flasks, pat- 


s, castings, &c., from and to the molding floor 


Alliance Foundry Cranes 


the extensive line of cranes and other n 
Alliance Machine Company, Alli 
use in the iron and steel industries, 


rewith illustrated as typical for 


1achinery 
ance, Ohio 
are the two types 


t by the 


their foun- 


classes of 





Fig. 1—A Single-Leg Gantry Foundry Stockyard Crane Built 
by the Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. 


dry service. Fig. 1 shows a single leg gantry crane for 
the stock yards of foundries. An advantage inherent in 


the type 


Ways, 


is that it does not require the erection of run- 
if it is provided for when.the building is erected. 
[t happens that the installation shown was made in con- 
nection with an old building. Ordinarily the inner run- 





ig. 2.—An Alliance Wall Crane Installed in a Foundry. 


is secured to the frame of the building. The outer 
inway for the single gantry leg is merely a rail laid on 
es in the ground, as for any gantry crane. The cranes 
e also made with a cantilever extension, so as to un- 
id and load material from-cars on tracks outside the 
ptry leg. The construction of the crane itself is 
tandard throughout. 
Fig. 2 shows a wall crane the important advantage 
which in a foundry is that it can be’ used on individ- 
| jobs which require the service of a crane for a con- 
(erable length of time, leaving the overhead cranes 
e for general transporting work up and down the shop 
‘or which they are particularly adapted: Wall cranes 
re built also with a swinging jib, so that the jib can 
be swung back against the wall when not in use. 
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Curtis Air Hoists 


Through its suecess in 
yli inders the 


has rendered 


action of air 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
power capable of 
hoisting. The regulators 
air cylinder a reliable 


controlling the 
Curtis & Co. Mfg 
uvailable an inexpensive 
Wide application in the field of 
and air cushious used make of the 
straight line motor. 

The Curtis air hoist is manufactured in two classes, 
pendant and horizontal, with several types and a num- 
There are the single and 
class A type, and 


ber of sizes in each class. 
double acting in the straight air or 
the G or balanced pressure type. The illustrations are of 
rope geared hoists where considerable. heok travel is re- 
quired in comparatively low head room. Fig. 1 shows 
stationary hoist with single hoisting rope, and Fig. 2 a 
Being of all 
are considerably stronger 
east iron hoist. For a 
being lighter, there is less 


traveling hoist with two hoisting ropes, 
steel construction the 


and lighter than the 
given capacity 


hoists 
average 
the steel hoist, 





A Class E Double-Acting Rope-Geared Air Hoist Made 
by the Curtis & Co. Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





Curtis Hoist Mounted on a Hand-Propelied 
Trolley. 


Fig. 2.—A Class L 


‘ 


weight suspended from the trolley, and the load can 
be moved with greater ease. 

The pneumatic hoist in the straight air class is used 
for ordinary hoisting where delicacy of control is not 
required, but the air balanced type is adaptable for use 
where the most delicate hoisting is required; tt will not 
jump or jerk, and can be used for such work in foundry 
practice as drawing patterns, closing molds, setting cores, 
pouring molten metal, &c. It is fitted with an automatic 
safety device that prevents the load from dropping should 
the air hose break or the air supply fail, and it will hold 
its load positively at any point of the stroke whether 
hoisting or lowéring. 

In these hoists the upper head and lower ring are 
screwed to the cylinder, and should it be necessary to 
remove the piston, all that is required is to unbolt the 
lower head from the lower ring, when the pisten can be 
withdrawn without having to dismantle the hoist, break 
a pipe connection or even take down the hoist. The 


operating valve has an equalizing spring, which returns 
it to nergy sige A SONS. hand chains 
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PITTSBURGH. PA. 


bein 
arré 








erate the hoist, leaving the other free to direct the load. 
Other products of the Curtis & Co. Mfg. Company of 

interest to foundrymen are air compressors, sand blasts, 

pneumatic elevators and pneumatic bridge cranes. 


Atlas Foundry Cars 


‘] A new design of industrial locomotive that is ex- 
“ at pected to meet with much favor for handling castings 
‘¥ > is now being brought out by the Atlas Car & Mfg. Com- 
oe hy 


pany. Cleveland, 
Ohio. This is a 
storage battery loco- 
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Adina hitptois sional egies gy initig- ance 2 Moab 


4 motive equipped 
Pe . 
. 7 with a crane, as 
| shown in Fig. 1. 


ey 
paced 99 


The capacity of the 
S tons, and 
the crane has a Ca- 
pacity of +2. tons. 
The crane is mount- 
ed on a simple truck 
consisting of a steel 
2 frame, well braced, 
carried on four 
wheels, the journals 
of which run in 
roller bearings. The 
motor is spring sus- 
pended from the 
frame at one end 
and connected to the 

driving axle by re- 
os ducing gears. A 
‘spring suspended 
angle iron cradle 
earries the battery 
trays. 

At the operating 
4-3 end of the truck are 
the controller, brake 
charging receptacle, 
cut-off switch and 
voltameter. A _ step Fig. 1. 
and draw bar head 
are provided at each 
end. All of the machinery is below the top of the frame 
and is covered by a heavy wooden deck for carrying the 
load which is made in removable sections, to give access 
to the parts beneath. 
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| The crane is electrically operated by the motor shown, 

Bea and is under perfect control. All of the gears are steel. 
The swivel operates on roller bearings, making it easy 

; to rotate the crane by hand with its maximum 





load. 
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Fig. 2.—A New Atlas Ladle Car. 
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The crane is equipped with a band brake. The prin 
cipal dimensions of the crane locomotive are as follows 


Witter ove Bal, Seok a Wee se osis ck Sis heb s'cc ce sven eas 8 6 
Samet over Oli, Feet ORG BCROS o.oo bie esses ce ccassenwns 12 7 
Cr Ee CO ck Os vc ka awed’t yh thie Rae eet tee bas 8 
Ce Com PERN, 5 5's ala ws o.8 bee a w'd-6d ce be RR 2 
Deck dimensions clear of crane, feet and inches.....3 4x6 4 


ESE ee ee ee ee ree ee 
Speed of car without load, forward and reverse, on level, 
SOG WO DOMIGIG. baci kv ae Cake vba dba’ 125, 250, 375, 50¢ 
Speed of car. forward and reverse, on level, with 8-ton deck 
re ad ere 75, 150, 225, 300 
Track gauge, inches 21, 


> 
o 9 





An Industrial Storage Battery Locomotive Crane Built by the Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Maximum hight of lift above track, feet and inches....... 6 35 
Hight from top of rail to top of car platform, inches...... 2814 

A storage battery locomotive or car with a flat top, 
designed for both carrying and hauling, is also built with- 
out the crane in capacities up to 40 tons, and in various 
gauges. When loaded themselves to secure adhesion they 
are capable of hauling from one to two times their 
capacity. In connection with its electrical locomotives, 
the company makes a full line of industrial cars. 

Among other new products of the company is the 
ladle car shown in Fig. 2. These cars are built very rigid 
and permit the easy pouring of metal. Various capacities 
can be furnished of either plain or geared ladles. Other 
cars especially adapted to foundrymen’s use, include those 
for handling coke. coal, ashes, sand, &c., as well as core 
oven cars. The company also makes a full line of porta- 
ble track, curves, crossings, turntables, switches, wheels, 
axles, &e. 


A Special Maris Foundry Crane 


Maris Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., makers of electric 
and hand cranes of various kinds, have a special foundry 
crane for use where the headroom is limited and it is 
necessary to lift a ladle of metal or other objects hoisted 
as high as possible above the floor. As may be seen in the 
illustration the hoisting mechanism, motors, &c., are 
placed at one end so that the heat from the molten metal 
will not affect them when the ladle is close up to the 
bridge. 

All hoisting and traversing rigging is within easy ac 
cess of the operator, and the controllers are placed to 
one side so as to allow a clear view of the load being 
hoisted. The hoisting rig is spread in a vertical direction 
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\ Special Foundry Crane for Limited Headroom@Built by Maris 
Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


) give as great a travel of the trolley as possible, and 
ilso to give as long a distance from the drum to the idler 
sheave at the end of the bridge as can be obtained, so 
as to reduce the angle at which the chain winds on the 
drum. 

Where it is desired to have a very slow motion for 
drawing patterns of drums or other long forms, a band 
brake is attached, operated by hand, by which the load 
on the girder can be so regulated as to give the speed de- 
sired. The bridges are built of I-beams or girders, the 
truck wheels have chilled treads and all sheave wheels 
are bushed. Since the crane is built for steady hard 
usage all parts are simple in* construction and all com- 
plications have been avoided. 


The Delta and Chatigeezy-Tramrail Trolleys 


Among the improved devices on trdfley systems’ for 
foundry, and other work are the Changeezy and Delta 
adjustable trolleys, and a trailing or automatic switch, 
made by the New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, 
90 West street, New York City. The trolleys are shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2. The Delta I-beam trolleys are madé 
both plain and geared, and the Changeezy trolleys em- 


body all of the features of a plain and geared trolley in: 


a single piece of apparatus, and both Delta and Change 
ezy trolleys are adjustable. In outward appearance the 
Delta geared trolley, Fig. 2, is similar to the Changeezy 
trolley, which was described in The Iron Age,’ May. 26, 
1910. 

30th types of trolleys are made with steel side plates 
and roller bearing wheels, with hardened axles. The 
side plates are connected so as to provide flexibility be- 
tween the two plates, allowing the wheels on each side 
of the beam to adjust themselves to irregularities in the 
track, so that under any and all conditions each of the 
four wheels will carry a uniform load. The adjustability 
of the trolleys allows of a ready change, so that the 
trolley will fit any weight of three sizes of I-beam, as car- 
ried in stock, or any corresponding width of channels or 





Fig. 1—The Delta Plain Trolley Made by the New 
Foundry & Machine Company, New York. 
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angle irons placed back to back. This limitatirn to three 
sizes of beam with their various weights and various 
widths in which they are rolled applies to standard stock 
trolleys only, but trolleys of any desired adjustability 
can be shipped from the factory stock with delay of as- 
sembling only. I-beams also wear out, and very often 
have a material amount of variation depending on the 
condition of the rolls with which they were rolled, but 





Fig. 2.—The Delta Geared Trolley. 


this adjustability allows of the arrangement of the trol- 
ley with a proper clearance to the width of beam or 
flange to be used. 

The Delta geared troliey has two of the wheels geared 
and connected by a shaft and pinions for operation from 
the floor by a pendant hand chain. The Changeezy trol- 
ley is both a plain and geared trolley possessing all the 
advantages of both, and the change from one to another 
is instantaneous and accomplished entirely by pulling on 
the hand, chain, *The gear wheels in this trolley are 
connected by a pinion in identically the same manner 
as an ordinary geared trolley, but this pinion can be 
thrown in and out of gear by pulling the han@ chain, 
This trolley can be used as a geared trolley wher ha d 
heavy loads, and as a plain trolley when handling light 
loads or no load. : 

The Delta automatic switch is a combination of 
automatic switch operating device when the trofley 
traveling in a certain direction, and a substitute for a, 
trolley stop under al] conditions. Where two lines are 
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a switch to a single line the trolley in ap- 
switeh into the 


brought by 


proaching the single line throws the 
The only time it is 
the switch is when he is coming on the 


line and wishes to go branch lines 


proper position. necessary for the 
operator to set 
single to one of the 
and the switch is set for the other branch, but in no case 
does the trolley come to a dead stop, the switch being 
set for the proper beam when traveliug in one direction, 
or automatically setting itself to the trolley when travel- 
ing in the other direction. This not only saves the time 
required to stop and set the switch, but in foundry work 
s especially important, as it does away with the danger 
of spilling hot metal if an happen 
to notice that a switch is set him and runs into 


operator does not 
against 
a positive stop. 

few of the 
the extensive line of over- 
the New Jersey 


These trolleys and switches are only a 
more recent 


head carrying devices manufactured by 


improvements in 


Foundry & Machine Company. 


Yale & Towne Hoists and Trolleys 


lis adaptability and economy in the foundry has led 


many to adopt a system of overhead tracks, equipped 
with trolleys and either hand operated or electrically 
driven hoists. For satisfactory operation it is essential 
that a load be hoisted easily and steadily, and that the 


at all times. This 
may be accomplished with a chain block with spur gear- 


giving 


operator have it under perfect control 


ng, giving and a friction brake, 


high efficiency, 
absolute control, or an electric hoist with direct connected 


motor ard a graduated speed controller. Both types of 


hoist are made by the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 
Stamford, Conn. 
Fig. 1 shows one of this company’s Triplex chain 


blocks in use in a foundry. The sustaining mechanism 


from the 
the resistance to be overcome in 


does not 
Fig. 
, 


2 shows an electric hoist designed to give uninterrupted 


and 
hoisting. 


is separate hoisting mechanism 


augment 
service and operate at minimum cost. The hoisting gears 
if the brake is removed, the 
load will be sustained, while the controller is equipped 


are so arranged that, even 


with a large number of contacts arranged to give gradu- 
ated speed. 

The trolley to convey the hoist and load along the 
track, 128 made by this company, is exceptionally strong 
and easy running. One of them used in connection with 


a chain block is shown in Fig. 8. The trolley operates 





Fig. 1. 


\ Foundry Crane with a Triplex Chain Block Made by 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn. 
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A Yale & Towne Triplex Block and 


Works Transporting. 


Trolley for Inter- 


freely because each wheel inclines at a right angle to the 
running surface of the track, and each axle is pressed 
into the wheel and supported at each end in a bronze 
bearing. which is self-adjusting, dustproof and self-oiling. 
Each wheel adjusts itself to the track independently of 
the others, which facilitates easy movement and steady 


running on sharp curves as well as straight track. These 


trolleys run as easily after many years of service as 
when new. 
for the track a light section I-beam is especially 


suitable, for it gives lateral stiffness as well as transverse 
strength, and the supports can be placed at considerable 
distance apart. The standard size of beam to 
a carrying capacity of 1 ton is 6 in., 124% Ib. per ft., with 
supports uot more than 13 ft. apart. I-beam track may 
be suspended by bolting directly to timbers with hanger 


use for 






where there is 
a drop between the supporting beams, and the tracks 
special brackets or hangers may be used. 

Tracks can be so laid that nearly the entire area of 
the floor is covered, and a system well planned and care- 
fully erected will increase the output of a plant as well 
as decrease labor expense. 


bolts keyed to the I-beam, as in Fig. 3, or 
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Shepard Electric Foundry Cranes 


The following describes a typical foundry installation 
of a fully inclosed overhead electric traveling 
built by the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Company, 
Montour Falls, N. Y. Although the motots and other 
electrical parts are wound for alternating current, this 
installation has proved entirely satisfactory in the most 


crane, 


exacting requirements of a gray iron foundry. The 
nlant, the Frontier Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y.. manu 


ctures a line of large and small castings varying in 
veight from a small automobile or marine motor cylinder 
to a bed plate or frame of a large machine tool weighing 
1 to 15 tons. The crane is used for all the work from 


*} 
he rough, quick unloading of pig, coke, sand, &c., to the 


reful, delicate work of closing molds, 


drawing pat 
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the trolley is arranged to keep this axis constant under 
all conditions, so that all shafts have a constant pori- 
tion in their bearings. Similarly all gear teeth retain 
their original adjustment, thus distributing the stresses 
Which they carry and the wear incident to their opera- 
tion over the entire tooth surface. 

The hoist is equipped with both a mechanical or load 
brake and an electric or motor brake, either capable of 
holding the load at any The load brake acts 
directly on the driving shaft. and sets immediately upon 
stopping the motor. It is located within the hoist frame 
or Shell and runs in oil, insuring uniform braking power, 
irrespective of the load handled and rapid radiation of 


position. 


heat. The electric brake is keyed to the armature shaft 
and stops it the moment current is cut off from the 
motor. Its braking surfaces also run in oil. 





\ Crane in the Frontier Iron Works, Buffalo, N, Y., Built by the 


terns, &¢e., including handling the ladle for pouring. Its 
most severe service is shaking ovt castings. In two 


ears’ use no repairs have been needed, and no signs of 
wear are evident. All working parts are inclosed from 
and grit in a iron frame, which forms 
their support as well as covering, and all gearing, shafts, 
&c., run in oil, so that very little cleaning and lubricating 
ttendance is required. 

The illustration shows the crane at 

dry about to place the cope on the mold. At the 
ther end the runways extend out of doors where the 

e has no other covering than the hoist frame, which 
ius the housing for the gearing as well as its protec- 

from the weather. Outside the machine is used for 

oading which into a_ bucket 

ded from the hook, then carried into the foundry and 
limped into storage bins. 

'lanetary gearing is employed throughout the hoist- 
x element of the crane. The gearing and all its re- 
ted shafts and bearings are kept in perfect alignment, 
lecause the bearings are bored in the hoist frame and 


solid cast 


dust 


one end of the 


coke, is shoveled Sus- 


ished with hard bronze. The torsional movement, 
which occurs in the frames of crane trolleys, due to 


hequalities of the track or runway or wear of truck and 
trolley wheels and their bearings, has no injurious ef- 
fect upon the Shepard trolley, because all the hoisting 
mechanism has a common axial position; the frame of 


Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Company, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


The trolley drive is inclosed in its own gear case. 
The gearing rims in an oil bath, and the bearings are 
The bridge drive with its brake is also in- 
closed in a dust tight case. The gear and pinion run in 
oil as well as the bearing surfaces of the brake. The 
truck wheel gears are protected from dust and dirt by 
cast iron cases, but owing to their slow motion it is not 
necessary to run them in oil. 

Although the crane is so fully inclosed the working 
parts are accessible. By removing six square head cap 
screws the hoist head may be removed, after which each 
may be taken from the hoist without the use of 
tools. One man with a helper can completely disassem!le 
and reassemble one of the largest crane trolleys in from 
15 to 60 min. with a monkey wrench and screw driver. 


ring oiled. 


part 


Monarch Core and Annealing Oven Cars 





The name of the Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., is identified among foundrymen 
with the Steele-Harvey crucible melting and refining fur- 
nace, using oil or gas for the melting of metals, which 
has heretofore been described and illustrated in these 
columns. One of its features is the retention of the 
crucible in the furnace and thus the lengthening of its 
life as compared with use in pit furnaces. The company 
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Monarch Core and Annealing Oven Car with Detachable Sides. 


is also designer and manufacturer of the Monarch porta- 
ble tilting furnace, the Monarch nontilting crucible fur- 
nace and-the stationary furnace designed for melting in 
foundries making light castings where hot fluid metal is 
required for quick pouring in molds. 

Among other equipment manufactured by this com- 
pany is a metal car for core and annealing ovens. As 
shown in the illustration this car has detachable sides. 
It is furnished with dustproof boxes, and may be ar- 
ranged with fire brick tops for carrying molds to be 
placed under tilting furnaces for direct pouring. The 
company’s name is also identified with the Monarch 
core oven, portable heater, fuel oi] burner and positive 
pressure blower. 


Ridgway Foundry Elevators 


Getting stock up to the cupola is perhaps the most 
important single operation in a foundry. For many years 
all devices for elevating materials to the cupola were so 
troublesome and uncertain that it was common to use 











Fig, 1.—Double Geared Elevator. 





Two Types of Foundry Dlevators Built by the Craig Ridgway & Son Company, Coatesville, Pa. 
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wheelbarrows on inclined runways from the yard to the 
cupola platform. While this was slow and expensive it 
was absolutely sure. In recent years an elevator has 
been evolved for foundrymen by William H. Ridgway of 
the Craig Ridgway & Son Company, Coatesville, Pa., 
which seems to fill the exacting requirements of foundry 
cupola service. 

The history of the Ridgway elevator is interesting as 
it was the foundrymen who really brought it into exist- 
ence, The company was manufacturing a balanced hy- 
draulic crane operated by steam, which became popular 
in foundries. ‘This led to requests for and the develop- 
ment of a cupola elevator working on the same principle, 
and to-day the present perfected Ridgway steam- 
hydraulic elevator is widely known among foundrymen. 

The elevator consists primarily of two cylinders, one 
the lifting cylinder and the other the water cylinder, the 
latter a little larger than the former. The two cylinders 
are connected by a valve controlled pipe and the water 
cylinder is similarly connected to the steam supply. Figs. 
1 and 2 show two common styles of machine, such as 
are used for taking stock up to cupola platforms. 

To operate the elevator, steam is admitted to the 
water cylinder, and, being prevented from coming in 
contact with .the water by a body of air between them, 
instead of condensing, forces the water to the lifting 
cylinder at the steam pressure and moves the piston or 
ram as the case may be. To lower the elevator the steam 
is exhausted, and the pressure being relieved the water 
flows back to the water cylinder. The same water is 
used over and over. The speei of the elevator is regu- 
lated by a hand cable from the cage, and the machine is 
under perfect control at all times. 

A device in the top of the water cylinder called a 
spreader distributes the steam over the top of the air, 
while a device on the side of the cylinder maintains the 
air space between the steam and the water. The air 
being twice as heavy as the steam will remain next to the 
water, and being a nonconductor of heat insures the 
prompt action of the elevator. 


Fig. 2.—Direct-Acting Blevator. 










Ernst Wiener Foundry Cars 


Industrial railroad systems provide economical means 
r handling sand, lime, coke, pig iron, molten iron, cast- 
gs, &e. A typical installation comprises track of 16-Ib. 
is, mounted on steel ties, switches made up in the 





Fig, 1.—A Dumping Car Suitable for Sand Conveying Made by 
the Ernst Wiener Company, New York. 





same manner and turntabies of design to suit require- 
ments, steel double side or rotary dumping cars, ladle 
ars and steel top flat cars. No matter from where or 
vhat part of the plant materials are to be transported 
the track system is always ready, while other conveying 





Fig. 2.—A Flat Car, Also Made with Steel Top. 


systems may be busy at some other part of the shop, 
us delaying the workman and losing considerable time. 
ven in a small foundry a track system is a valuable 
ddition for handling material in course of manufacture, 
d its usefulness in foundries is generally almost witb- 

it limit. 
ay The practical application of industrial railroads in 





Fig. 3.—A Section of Portable Track. 


oundries has been given special consideration by the 
Ernst Wiener Company, 50 Church street, New York 
City. For conveying sand from the storage pile to the 

rious points where it is used, this company recommends 
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the car shown in Fig. 1. For handling flasks and finished 
product cars, such as is shown in Fig. 2, but with steel 
tops, are used. The all-steel double side dump car is 
often used for transporting various materials and has 
proved very satisfactory. The preferred form of track 
for foundry use is illustrated in Fig. 3. 

The Ernst Wiener Company specializes in the manu- 
facture of industrial railroad equipment of all kinds, in- 
cluding a great variety of cars and locomotives. 


CUPOLAS AND OIL BURNERS 








The Calumet Cupola 


A thick lining at the melting zone and the proper 
ratio between tuyere area and cupola area are features 
of the design of the Calumet cupola of the Calumet En- 





Fig. 1.—Furnace Section of the Calumet Cupola. 


gineering Works, Harvey, Ill. The lining at the melting 
zone is 9 to 12 in. on smaller cupolas, and 14 to 15 in, 
on the larger sizes. To insure an even distribution of 
blast to the tuyeres two blast entrances are provided, 
one directly opposite the other. The thick lining at the 
melting zone is designed to reduce to the smallest degree 





Fig. 2.—Cross Section at the Tuyeres. 
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the loss of heat by radiation. The tuyeres are of the 
rectangular expanded type, proportioned both to the 
cupola area and to the outline of standard blowers. The 
upper tuyeres, which serve their usual function of fur- 
nishing an air supply for more complete combustion, are 
equipped with dampers so that they may be closed when 
desired. <A safety tuyere near the slag spout prevents 
the molten from rising and flowing through the 
lower tuyeres. In the larger cupolas there are eight 
upper and eight lower tuyeres. The wind box is placed 
on the inside of the main shell of the cupola. This 
prevents loss of blast and permits outside inspection of 


iron 


the main body sheet. While the cupola is fitted with 
two blast nozzles a single blast entrance may be used, 
having a partition wall in the center, so as to divide 


around the 
besides preventing 
from the 


the blast and distribute it 
The greater thickness of lining, 
heat by radiation, 
effects of high temperatures. 

Fig. 1 shows the construction of the 


equally tuyere 
area. 
loss of protects the shell 


furnace section 


Fig. 1. 


Two Views of the Body Section of the Zecher Cupola 


of the cupola, and Fig. 2 is a horizontal section through 
the tuyeres. 


The Zecher Cupola 


A new line with the Barry & Zecher Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., is the Zecher cupola declared to be the heav- 
iest and strongest made. Among the points of advantage 
are that the cleaning doors are hinged so that when 
open they will hang down, and both frames and doors 
are machined so that when closed and bolted they will 
be air tight, and a safety tuyere is provided having an 
overfiow on the outside of cupola, which makes it im- 
possible for any iron to get into the air chamber. An- 
other improvement is the use of compression springs to 
keep the peep-hole covers tight against the frame so that 
no air can escape. At the same time the cover can be 
easily opened when necessary and can be kept partially 
opened if desired. The slag spout is also of improved 
design and does not require lining. These cupolas are 
made in all standard sizes from 36 to 102 in. in diameter, 
inclusive. 

Fig. 1 is a side view of the body section showing the 
hinged cleaning door and the peep-hole frames and covers. 
These parts are all machined, making the cupola air 
tight and securing the full benefit of the blast pressure. 
Fig. 2 is a view of the other side of the body section and 
shows the cleaning door and peep-hole cover open, and the 


spout of the safety overflow removed. 
also are machined. 


the cupola. 
all of the tuyeres to be closed if desired. 
are flaring in shape and admit the blast through a sm:ilJ 
area in the shell which is expanded into a large horiz 
tal opening inside of the cupola. 
ted to reach the fire through an area nearly double that 
through which it enters the tuyeres. 


riveted 
venient for. erection. 
ding water and keeping it out of the joints, preventing 
rust of shell and damage to the lining. 
ports are cast iron placed inside the stack, and wide and 
strong enough to support 
One shelf is placed just above the charging doérs and 


one 
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All of these parts 


There is one upper and one lower row of tuyeres in 
The upper row has gates allowjng any or 
The tuyeres 


The air is thus pern 


The cupola stack, not shown, is made of steel plate 
in sections with downward joints, and is 
It also has the advantage of: shed- 


con- 


The lining sup- 
the brick lining above them. 


about every 10 ft. above this point. Another is 


placed immediately above the air, chamber allowing that 










Fig. 2 


Built by the Barry & Zecher Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


portion of the lining below to be repaired or replaced 
without removing the upper portion. 

With each cupola is furnished a blast gauge to be 
attached to the air chamber for registering the pressure 
of the air blast. The blast pipe nozzle is arranged to 
enter the air chamber on a tangent forcing the blast 
around the shell. If desired two blast pipe nozzles may 
be used, one on each side of the cupola. The tapping 
spout is of cast iron, and furnished in any length desired. 





Hauck Portable Oil Burners 


For lighting cupolas, drying molds and ladles, pre, 
heating and heating operations a variety of 
types of oil fuel burners are made by the Hauck Mfg. 
Company, 140 Cedar street, New York City. One of 
these applications, cupola lighting, is shown in Fig. 1. 
indicating the method of applying the burner. Use of 
shavings or other kinling wood is entirely eliminated 
and with it the smoke nuisance. The burner is placed 
in the spout at the tap hole or breast or at a specially 
cut hole. The flame is directed by compressed air against 
the coke bed producing ignition without injuring the 
cupola lining, enabling the fan blast to be started in a 
short time and insuring clean hot iron, since no ashes 
are present. It is claimed that the expense saved it 
lighting cupolas this way will pay for the burner in 


general 
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to six months. The same,urner can also be used 
drying ladles and skin drying cores and molds. For 
ig ladles it is usual to attach the burner to a pipe 
ling into the ladle. The flame is Conducted to the 
n of the ladle and heats the bottom and 
Small hand 


sides 


ladles 


ily without injuring the lining. 





Firing a Cupola with the Portable Oil Burner Made by 
the Hauck Mfg. Company, New York. 


e placed over the top of the large ones and dried at 
same time with the escaping heat. 
\nother interesting application of the burners is 
in Fig. 2, this being in connection with repairing 
It shows the method of applying the 
burner to preheat the defective part if necessary to the 
melting point, allowing the fluid metal to amalgamate 
with the casting more readily without undue expansion 
and possible cracking. The burners are also used only 
the metal, the welding being accomplished 
an oxy-acetylene blow-pipe. This burner is of the 


Snow 


defective castings. 


to preheat 
with 





Preheating a 
Burner Preparatory to Repairing. 


Defective Casting with a Portable Oil 


‘ general type and may also be used for skin drying 

(ds. It offers the advantages of time saved, since 

burners can be instantly lighted, and of more uni- 

work, since the soft blue flame can be easily regu- 

ted to spread over a large area or with a small pointed 
to be concentrated on a limited area. 





lten in baking molds the flame from the burner 
iriven into specially constructed sheet iron boxes, 


with asbestos, so that the heat is reflected to the 
ds under the boxes. Two general classes of burners 
* made, one operated with compressed air, which is 
© preferred type where air is available, under any 
essure from 5 to 100 Ib., and an independent self- 
tained type having a hand air pump fastened to the 
Any grade of fuel, crude or kerosene oil may be 
ed 
The company also makes lead melting portable fur- 
es, which can be used either with compressed air or 
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without, and applied to the melting of soft metals such 
aus babbitt, &c., stationary brazing forges equipped with 
a burner and tank complete for use, and portable brazing 
forges with a portable burner attached to be used as a 
blow toreh, 


The Whiting Cupola 


The latest improvements in the design and construc- 
tion of the cupola built by the Whiting Foundry Equip- 
Harvey, Ill., 
Fig. 1 is a 
the 
connected = by 


ment Company, are shown in the illustra- 
the standard cupola 
plates, one under each 


The columns are 


tions. 
and 
column 


l ody section of 


shows four foundation 


bars. 


angie 





Cupola Built by the 
Harvey, Ill. 


Standard 
Company, 


Section of the 
Foundry Equipment 


Fig. 1.—Body 
Whiting 


curved, allowing clearance for swinging the bottom doors 
and are of heavy The bottom plate is a new’ 
design with a heavy vertical rib, and the bottom doors 
are also heavily ribbed and have vent holes as shown. 
All of the larger cupolas are fitted with lugs for the 
with a bottom door hoist. 


T section. 


lever arm used in connection 





A Whiting Car’ Dumping Charging Machine for Large 
Cupolas. 


Fig. 2.- 


At the bottom, the wind box, which is of large ca- 
pacity, is bolted to a flange on the bottom plate and is 
joint cemented. Its top is formed of flanged plates and 
riveted to the shell, all joints being calked air tight. 
The tap and slag hole frames are cast iron and are 
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bolted to the shell and wind box plate and are also 
joint cemented. The cleaning doors are large and read- 
ily opened for inspection. The blast entrance is tan- 
gential to the wind box. 

The tuyere system is of the flaring design, the lower 
tuyeres forming practically an annular inlet inside of 
the lining, which provides equal distribution throughout 
the area of the cupola and softens the blast, insuring 
greatest life to the lining. The hight of the lower 
tuyeres is ddjustable for different classes of work, and 
the upper tuyeres are bolted to the shells and are fitted 
with independent gates. One of the lower tuyeres has 
a safety device consisting of a funnel formed in the bot- 
tom plate, to which is fitted a slide having an opening 
closed with heavy paper. If metal or slag overflows the 
tuyere it drops into the funnel and burns out the paper. 
giving warning to the cupola tender. The upper and 
lower tuyeres have peep hole frames and covers with 
machined joints. 

Heavy plates are used in the shell, and the body 
section is extra heavy with close rivet spacing. Brick 
lined; cast iron, or screen charging doors are furnished. 
Shelf angles are bolted to the shell at proper intervals 
to support the lining, and at the top of the stack is an 
angle to keep the weather out between the lining and the 
shell. 

The Whiting cupolas are made in 16 sizes, with ca- 
pacities ranging from 4% to 30 tons per hour. The No. 
12, having a 108-in. diameter shell, is the largest size 
standard cupola manufactured. In it a structural steel 
frame work with a steel plate is substituted for the cast 
iron bottom plate, and the legs are columns of special 
design. Charging machines, as illustrated in Fig. 2, 
may be furnished for the larger cupolas. These are great 
labor savers and operate by compressed air as shown, 
or by an electric motor. 

Other products of the Whiting Company, which can 
only be mentioned for lack of space, are tumblers, core 
oven equipment, overhead trolley systems, converters, 
malleable furnaces, annealing ovens and cranes of all 
kinds as well as air hoists. 


The Newten Cupola 


In the construction of the Newten cupola the North- 
ern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., has given spe- 
cial attention to economizing the blast by preventing 
leakage of air around the blast chambers. To this end 
the blast chamber or air box is steel calked to remain 
practically air tight under all conditions. It is placed 
on the outside, where it is accessible from all sides, and 
the bottom is raised above the bottom plate to permit 
inspecting the bottom, of the cupola shell. The safety 
tuyere is also noteworthy and the adjustability of the 
tuyeres whereby they may be raised or lowered to suit 
different conditions of work. Among special advantages 
cited for the cupola are rapid continuous melting, high 
fuel economy, saving in wear on the lining and ability 
to handle a wide range of work. Fig. 1 shows the fur- 
nace section of the cupola, and Fig. 2 a horizontal sec- 
tion through the lower tuyeres. 


In Fig. 2 it will be seen that the main tuyeres are of 
the expanded type and of large area to insure the trans- 
mission of sufficient air to the furnace. The main 
tuyeres each have two supporting ribs placed at an 
angle, slightly contracting a small portion of the blast. 
to force it toward the proportionately smaller area at 
the center of the furnace. while the expanded blast sup- 
plies the larger area nearest the lining resulting in a 
differential blast covering the entire area of the furnace. 
The lower tuyeres are adjustable vertically several inches 
to suit either a deep or a shallow bed of fuel. adapting 
the furnace to either coke or coal or to any change in 
the inside diameter to suit different classes of work. 
One tuyere has a low spout connected with a soft metal 
plug in the cleaning door. This is burned out and gives 
warning if the molten metal rises too high. On cupolas 
larger than 36 in. in diameter there are several addi- 
tional upper tuyeres of much smaller area, supplying air 
to assist combustion and utilize the escaping gases. 
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Fig. 1—Rear View of the Furnace Section of the Newten 
Cupola Built by the Northern Engineering Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 


These tuyeres have dampers to close them if desired, as 
the main tuyeres have ample area for the required ¢a- 
pacity. 

Fig. 2 also shows the cleaning doors, through which 
is afforded access for cleaning and inspecting, and the 
peep holes opposite each tuyere. The blast entrance 
divides to evenly distribute the blast on both sides of 
the furnace. Both the cleaning doors and the peep holes 
have planed and fitted joints with adjustable fastenings. 
The charging door is extra large, and its frame has a 
heavy iron slide or apron at its base protecting the li 
ing. Two charging openings are provided on all cupolas 
larger than 72 in. The stack is extra heavy steel riveted 
in sections and having down-opening joints. Angle 








Fig. 2.—Horizontal Section Through the Lower Tuyeres of the 
Newten Cupola. 


shelves riveted inside the stack a suitable distance above 
the melting point and at frequent intervals beyond sup- 
port the lining during repairs. The Newten cupolas are 
made in all sizes from 30 to 108 in. diameter of shell. 
Other products of the Northern Engineering Works 
of interest to foundrymen are electric and hand cranes 
of all types, hoists and tumbling barrels. The largest of 
the latter is 4% ft. in diameter, 7 ft. long and extra 
strong for tumbling heavy work. 
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BLOWERS AND DUST COLLECTORS 


Sturtevant Foundry Blowers 


The size of the cupola, the air pressure required and 
the duration of the melts determine largely whether the 
centrifugal or the positive type of blower is most suitable. 
The first is a high speed machine and its pressure is 
limited, being seldom more than 16 oz., making it best 
adapted for medium and small cupolas requiring mod- 
erate pressures. On account of its high speed it is not 
as satisfactory for long and continuous melts as a slow 
speed positive blower. The latter is also best adapted 
to large cupolas and where forcing is necessary requiring 
high pressures. The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass., makes both types of blowers. At the higher 
pressures the power required to drive the positive blower 
is somewhat less than that required to drive the centrifu- 
gal blower of the same capacity, which is another point 
in its favor. 

In general appearance the steel pressure blower, Fig. 


Vig. 1.-—Steel Pressure Blower. 
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core attached to either end plate and divided at its center 
into two parts. In the annular space between this and 
the casing the impeller revolves. This consists of three 
diamond shaped blades, a central web and a hub keyed 
to a steel driving shaft. The impeller web revolves in 
a space between the two sections of the internal core 
and the blades; shell and core inclose three separate 
pockets which carry the air from the inlet to the dis- 
charge. The idler revoiving in the smaller cylinder of 
the casing successively provides chambers for the return 
of the impeller blades to the low pressure side. 

The pressure of the air presents no resistance to the 
rotation of the balanced idler, which is revolved at the 
Same speed as the impeller through spur gears. These 
blowers have adjustable bearings with ample lubrication 
provision, and for foundry use are equipped with relief 
valves which may be adjusted for any pressures within 
the capacity of the blowers. These blowers are made 
in seven sizes, and, operated at different speeds, are suit- 
able for cupolas melting from 1 to 30 tons of iron per 
hour. 


Among other products of the company which have 





Fig. 2.—High Pressure Blower. 


Interior Views of Two Types of Foundry Blowers Made by the B. F, Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 


1, does not differ greatly from other centrifugal blowers, 
but its perfected details of design and construction are 
claimed to give it exceptional durability and efficiency. 
The efficiency depends largely upon the form and pro- 
portion of the blast wheel and casing. In this blower 
the casing is cast iron, eliminating chance of leakage, 
and securing a more perfectly proportioned scroll. It 
is cast in two parts, which may be separated for insert- 
ing the wheel. 

The blast wheel is galvanized thin steel plate. Its 
llades are strengthened by flanging and are curved, giv- 
ing them additional strength. Being accurately balanced 
it runs smoothly, even at high speed. The bearings are 
dustproof, extra long, easily adjustable, lined with Stur- 
tevant white metal and positively lubricated by an oil 
cup and wick. These blowers are made in a number of 
sizes, and are adaptable to a wide range of cupola ca- 

cities by being operated at suitable speed. 

The positive or high pressure blower, Fig. 2, differs 
radically from others in that the entire work of com- 
pression’ is done by the impeller on the main driving 
shaft. The other rotor serves only to pass the impeller 
blades from the high to the low pressure regions without 

ss of compressed air. The power required to drive it 
t its slow speed is negligible. 

setween the rotors and between them and the casing 
8 sufficient clearance to prevent their coming in contact, 
avoiding the necessity of frequent adjustment. The 
asing is cast iron in the shape of two hollow cylinders 

irtially intersecting. The larger one contains a hollow 


application in the foundry are its exhausters for connec- 
tion to tumbling mills and its heating and ventilating 
equipment. 





The Morse Dust Collector 


A dust collector operating on the partial vacuum 
system, and hence given the name Rarefied, is manufac- 
tured by the Knickerbocker Company, Jackson, Mich, It 
has been designed especially for use in connection with 
foundry tumbling mills, sand blasts and emery wheels. 
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The collector, as shown in Fig. 1, is located between the The inner casing E of the collector is of stee 
fan and the dust producing mechanism, the fan drawing readily renewable. The axial air escape and the va 
air through the collector and maintaining a constant principle reduce wear inside the collector to a min 
vacuum tendency in the collector casing. Thus a sepa- Grinding action of material against the walls is ay 
ration of the fine particles from the air cvrrent is secured The greatest suction is at the center of the whirl, 
before the air reaches the fan, and thus the abrasion oj is the axis of the casing. The outer areas being r: 
metallic or flinty products on the fan parts is largely act as cushions for receiving the centrifugally ex 
eliminated without undue wear on the collector parts. dust, thus greatly reducing casing friction. 
Referring to Fig. 2, the dust spout is connected to the 
collector at the tangential inlet A. while the fan inlet is 
connected with an exhaust pipe opening in the collector Connersville Rotary Positive Blowers 


at J. The fan establishes an air current through the 


Le 
1 


exhaust outlet, creates a rarefied air condition in the After the coke and iron have been measured and 
areas B, C, and ID, and draws the material laden air into weighed into a cupola the operator should have sone 
the casing at the tangential inlet A. rhe centrifugal accurate means of determining the amount of oxygen sup 
action causes the ae 
heavier material par- 
ticles to be projected 
toward the inner di- 
viding casting E, 
where they pass 
through the skimmer 
F into the rarefied 
chamber C. <A lighter 
grade of dust travels 
along the walls to the 
chamber B, and the 
very light dust which 
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has not sufficient 
momentum to over- 
come immediately the 
draft of the air cur- 
rent, passes toward 
the center with the in- 
wardly flowing air 
and escapes to the 
rarefied or vacuum 
chamber D, which is 
open to the air wheel. 
The _ purified air 
passes out of the collector through the axial exhaust plied. In this respect a positive blower is most advan- 
pipe at J and thence through the fan. As the material tageous, for it discharges a known volume of air pet 
accumulates in the chambers B, C and D, it will fall to revolution and can be speeded for the quantity of irot 
the bottom and discharge of its own weight through the to be melted. The certainty and reliability with whic 
automatic trap G. melting proceeds also enable the foundryman to know 
the time required for certain heats and thus make 4 
saving in labor. When the charges into a cupola are of 
fine material or the tuyeres become clogged, the resist 
ance is increased and the amount of air entering the 
furnace diminished unless a positive blower is used. 
With the latter running at a constant speed there is 4 
constant volume of air forced into the cupola, regardless 
of changing resistance and thus the melting is not re 
tarded. Rotary blowers now in operation on foundry 
cupolas have had the pressure during a heat go up from 
10 to 24 oz., and the melting proceed at a constant rate 
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A Rotary Positive Blower for Foundry Use (Horizontal Type 8S. F.) Made by the Connersville Blower 
Company, Connersville, Ind. 
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The illustration shows a positive pressure rotar! 
blower built by the Connersville Blower Company, Cot 
nersville, Ind. It is equipped with the company’s quartet 
box ring oiling adjustable bearings, and is designe 
especially for foundry use. The ring oiling feature col 
bined with rigidity permit its being run at much highet 
speed than is customary with most rotary blowers built 
for this purpose, and at the same time not at a speed » 
high as to be objectionable from a standpoint of efficient’ 
and noise. 

The impellers do not touch each other nor the cylil- 
ders in which they revolve, but are made with as little 
clearance as possible. All the parts being well designed 
and made rigid enough to hold their exact shape av 
position when running under pressure, the clearan 
can be made very small. There are two impéllers only. 
each cast in a single piece, strongly ribbed on the inside 
and planed all over. The contact surfaces are formed 
on mathematically correct lines and finished accuratel! 
with two cuts. This construction permits the impelle™ 
to revolve together with uniform clearance. There are 0° 
waste spaces or pockets between these impellers and ™ 
sharp corners or edges on them to produce sound vibr* 
tions. The impellers being symmetrical with respect ® 

Fig. 2.—Interior of the Morse Dust Collector. the shaft centers are balanced at all speeds. 
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CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Drucklieb Sand Blast Specialties 


he Drucklieb sand blast specialties herewith illus- 
| comprise the injector sand blast apparatus and a 

| blast tumbling barrel. 

rhe sand blast apparatus, shown in Fig. 1, has proved 
durable and effective, 


air pressures. 


working either under high 
Designed to take advantage of the 
own injector principle, the air supply is so sub- 
ed and controlled by one operation of a three-way 
iat it draws the sand evenly from the sand tank. 

s it and then forces it out of the mixing chamber. 
ighly incorporated with the air at its maximum 
All mixing of air and sand is done in the mix- 
uuber and not in the hose, which simply acts as 





The Drucklieb Injector Sand Blast Made by 


Betton, New York. 


nduit through which the abrasive mixture is con- 
In the foundry, all kinds of castings 
thoroughly cleaned in the quickest possible time, the 
essure being varied to suit the work in hand, In 
shop, sheet steel is cleaned, all scale, rust, dirt and 
se being entirely removed in preparing for enameling, 
hing, galvanizing, &c. Many of these machines have 
used for cleaning steel bridges and other steel struc- 
es, aS well as stone and brick work, and for surfacing 
rete structures. The Drucklieb injector sand blast 
iratus is made and sold by J. M. Betton, 178 Wash- 
New York City. 
Ohio sand blast tumbling barrel, 
Fig. 2, all bearings and trunnions are placed without 
¢ housing, away from the action of dust and sand. All 
vearing parts are designed to be easily and inexpensively 
“enewed in the shortest time, without dismantling the 
varrel, and all trunnions and bearings are so mounted 
that there can be no warping or spreading. The barrel 


1 to the work. 


ey 


<ton street, 


In the shown 
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Fig. 2 rhe Ohio Sand Blast Tumbling Barrel 
Betton and the J. D. Smith Foundry 
Cleveland, Ohlo 


Made by J M. 


Supply Company, 


rests on four trunnions, and is revolved by power, slowly, 
only three revolutions per minute being required to clean 
nll the surfaces of its contents by the sand blast, and not 
by friction or tumbling. 

The blast is led into the barrel at each end through 
horizontal Fig. 3, which are 
swung constantly by power, across the line of revolution 
of the barrel, a sufficient number of times to remove all 
sand and scale from the castings. These nozzles are 
Drucklieb injector sand blast and are 
operated preferably undér low air pressures, from which 
excellent results are obtained. 

The barrel is made of two end castings, to which are 


two pipes, as shown in 


connected to a 


vig. 3.—InteridCChanignl ‘Beibih hd Vid ben aBCORRY »- 


Drucklieb Sand Blast Nozzles. 
BURGH, PA, 
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bolted steel staves of standard shapes, spaced to allow 
the sand to fall through to the bottom of the housing. 
Four trunnions with roller bearings support the barrel 
and insure easy running and the least friction and wear. 
The housing is of sheet steel and suitable provision is 
made at the rear for a connection to an exhaust fan to 
remove the dust. 

With this barrel, brass castings of difficult design and 
coring, to the amount of 250 lb., were cleaned in 10 min. 
with air pressures from 20 down to 10 Ibs. Their sur- 
faces, angles and edges were uninjured, and it could not 
be determined by careful examination whether the cast- 
ings had been cleaned in bulk in the barrel or singly, by 
hand. Gray iron and crucible steel castings of various 
forms were cleaned in 15 min. under low air pressures, 
and with very satisfactory results. The barrels are 
made in several sizes by J. M. Betton, above mentioned, 
and the J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Superior Tumbling Mills 


The Superior steel exhaust tumbling mills made by 
the Cleveland Nickel Works, Cleveland, Ohio, are ar- 
ranged to be quickly opened and closed, and require a 
comparatively small amount of: power for their drive. 
The accompanying illustration shows two mills, one open 
and the other closed. It will be seen that the journals 
are bolted to the mill heads and are not one piece, hence 
it is not necessary to take out the head to replace a 
journal. Babbitted self-oiling bearings are used, and 
all shafts have split couplings. The stands are cast in 
one piece and the shifting lugs are bolted to the leg. A 
dust box is provided with a packed joint, which is self- 
adjusting for wear of the journal. The steel dust plate 
attached to the head is the full size of the head. All 
parts are interchangeable, and an automatic sand trap 
is provided. The covers of all round mills are made to 
fit the opening and to be flush on the inside of the mill, 
while a steel strap frame attached to the barrel covers 
the joint. This construction allows the doors to be made 
very light and hence easily handled. Square mills are 
arranged so that they can be loaded from either side. 
The company makes a very wide range of sizes and styles 
of mills suitable for all kinds of tumbling work. 

Another product interesting in this connection is the 


Two Superior Steel Exhaust Tumbling Mills Made by the Cleveland Nickel Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Glassford dust arrester, which consists of a wooden case 
and a battery of rotary screens attached on a horizontal 
hollow square shaft mounted on journals at each end, 
one journal being open and the other closed. The fan 
exhausts the case through the screens through which the 
duet cannot follow, but remaining in the case can be 
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emptied out at convenient intervals. The dust is shakey 
down from the screens as they rotate by pivoted ham. 
mers, which are tripped by projections on the periphery 
of the screens. 

The Superior cinder mill is another product of the 
Cleveland Nickel Works, and is used for reclaiming iro, 
and eoke from cupola cinder. It grinds the cinder and 
separates the coke and iron from the dirt in one opera. 


tion. 


The Sly Tumbling Mills 


Proper equipment in the cleaning room is as essential 
as in any other part of a foundry for economical opera. 
tion. The W. W. Sly Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
specializes in the making of cleaning mill equipment, 
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Fig. 1.—Tumbling Mill Equipment in the Globe Malleable Iron 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., Installed by the W. W. Sly 
Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


and furnished the installation shown in Fig..1 at the 
Globe Malleable Iron Company, Syracuse, N. Y. ‘The 
mills are designed so that none of the cast iron parts of 
the barrel are exposed to wear. The shells are made 


of flanged steel and all parts are machined to template 
and designed and constructed for durability and effec 
tiveness. > 

The dust and dirt from the mills is exhausted through 
a dust arrester, where it is retained and does not reacl 
the exhaust fan. The latter is thereby saved from the 
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cutting action of the dust, otherwise its blades would 
soon be worn away. Prevention of the escape of dust 
not only means a cleaner plant, but the protection of all 
the machinery in the plant. The case of this arrester is 
of heavy steel made weatherproof, and can be placed 
anywhere out of doors—on the roof of a building, or 





Fig. 2.—Typical Arrangement of Two Sly Mills Piped to a 
Dust Arrester. 


wherever convenient. The dust remains in the arrester 
until it is withdrawn through the hopper at the bottom. 
Fig. 2 shows a typical arrangement of two mills properly 
piped to a dust arrester. 

One of the great losses in a foundry is the refuse 
from the cupola drop and gangway scrapings. Attempts 
to pick the largest pieces of iron out by hand and sieve 
the balance recover considerable, but there is still a 
large waste. The Sly cinder mill, another of the products 
of this company, makes it possible to recover all of the 
iron from the cupola drop. The dump is loaded into the 
mill and a centrifugal pump circulates water through 
the mill washing out the coke and dirt, leaving the iron 
behind. This residue is ready to go back into the cupola, 
and will make as good castings as sprue scrap and better 
than machinery scrap. The coke which is recovered 
can be used in core ovens, base burners, &c. 


The Tilghman Sand Blast Tumbling Barrel 


Study of the most suitable air pressures for use with 
sand blast apparatus has been prominent in the work of 
the Tilghman-Brooksbank Sand Blast Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. In general its experience has indicated that 
low or moderate pressures are more economical than 
high pressures both in the service of the sand blast 
equipment itself and in the labor cost. The actual pres- 
sure found best to use in given cases depends upon the 
nature,of the work treated. Generally from 10 to 20 Ib. 
is the range of pressure recommended by this company 
for cleaning castings and forgings. The company has 
also given considerable attention to’ the designing and 
adapting of sand blast machinery to special require- 
ments. 


One of the Tilghman products particularly of interest 
to foundrymen is the sand blast tumbling barrel. The 
illustration shows it with the door raised and the cover 
off the barrel, exposing the interior. The barrel is 
rotated by small rolls keyed to shafts, driven by the 
gears at the right of the casing. The sand blast nozzles 
are attached to the sides of the casing at an angle to 
distribute the blast over the contents of the barrel, and 
play through openings at the centers of the heads of the 
barrel. As the barrel slowly revolves, 3 or 4 rev. per 
min., all the different faces and angles of the articles 
within it are exposed to the action of the blast, and the 
molding sand and other foreign substances adhering to 
them are completely removed, even from the sharp angles 
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and cores of small castings. The slow rotation of the 
barrel prevents injury to sharp edges of articles and very 
much reduces the breakage. No stars, jacks or shot are 
required, and under the action of the blast the work is 
done in less than half the time necessary with an ordi- 
nary tumbling barrel. The barrel is perforated to per- 
mit the spent sand, the core and molding sand and the 
scale removed from the work to fall through into a re- 
ceptacle beneath. 


In the top of the casing is an opening to admit air 
into the barrel. This air, bearing the dust generated by 
the operation, is drawn downward by an exhaust and 
deposited in a receptacle provided for the purpose. Be- 
hind the barrel, so that it does not appear in the illus- 
tration, is a sand blast machine, to which the two nozzles 
are connected by rubber hose. Often for continuous op- 
eration another barrel is placed on the other side of the 
machine, with its back to it, so that while one is in op- 
eration the other can be unloaded and recharged. The 
only interruption is the brief time necessary to remove 
the nozzles from one barrel and insert them in the other, 
The barrels are built in three sizes, 30 in. in diameter by 
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The Sand Blast Tumbling Barrel Made by the Tilghman-Brooks- 
bank Sand Blast Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


24 in. long, 30 im. in diameter by 36 in. long and 36 in. in 
diameter by 42 in. jong. Other sizes are built to order. 

The sand blast machine is the regular one furnished 
for general sand blasting, and is cylindrical in form, with 
upper and lower chambers. Through the upper one by 
the manipulation of sand valves new charges of sand can 
be introduced without cutting off the supply of air to 
the lower part from which the sand is discharged. In 
the lower chamber the sand is mixed with compressed 
air and delivered to the flexible hose. Other valves con- 
trol the sand and air in this part of the machine to 
regulate the quantities according to the work being done, 
These machines are built in four sizes, 


The Tilghman-Brooksbank Company makes a specialty 
of complete sand blast plants with automatic sand ele 
vator and dust separator, air washer and ventilating fan. 
This provides for the automatic separation of the spoiled 
sand and dust from the good sand and the prevention of 
the escape of sand and dust about the works, where it 
might be a nuisance and positive menace to machinery, 
and also makes the conditions under which the operator 
works more comfortable and safe. 
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The Kelly High Pressure Sand Blast 


An extended description of the Kelly high pressure 
sand blast machine and nozzle made by the High Pres- 
suré Sand Blast Company, 20 Broad street, New York 
City, was given in The Jron Age, February 10, 1910, so 
that it suffices at this time to recite briefly their more 
important features. Those of the machine are a slotted 
baffle plate at the intake which arrests moisture in the 
air insuring a supply of dry air; a cock at the bottom of 
the tank through which the condensation may be drawn; 
an accumulating tank in the lower section of the ma- 


chine so that when it is operated at some distance from 





Fig. 1 Longitudinal Section of the Kelly Sand Blast Nozzle 
Made by the High Pressure Sand Blast Company 
New York 





Fig. 2.—A Low-Pressure Sand Blast Machine Adapted to the 
Kelly High Pressure System, 


the compressor or accumulating tanks a reserve volume is 
furnished close to the work; perfect control of the flow 
of the sand by the air jet. eliminating wear from the 
machine proper and insuring a steady supply of sand 
with the least possible air; the sand being carried by 
one line at a low velocity to the nozzle, reducing wear 
on the hose; and means of carrying full pressure of air 
to the nozzle with the least loss from friction, attendant 
upon propelling sand and air at a high velocity through 
a single line. The features of the Kelly nozzle, a section 
of which is shown in Fig. 1, are that it can only consume 
a given volume:of air at a given pressure, regardless of 
the enlargement of the tip by sand erosion; that the 
wear of the sand is taken up by removable tips of neg- 
ligible cost ; that the body of the nozzle is protected from 
wear by the removable tip, and that it gives uniform noz- 
zle pressure. It is claimed that the nozzle gives the high- 
est efficiency at the lowest cost of air and sand. The 
nozzle is adaptable to old style single hose systems. 

Fig. 2 shows how a low pressure machine of other 
make may be converted to the Kelly system. After re- 
moving the entire elbow from under the machine, a 
flange connection of steel plate is substituted, having pipe 
connections for a W-in. Kelly ejector, indicated at A in 
the engraving, a *4-in. sand hose, and a 1-in. air hose. 
The cock B serves to blow out condensation, and should 
always be opened when starting operation to allow moist 
ure to escape and to keep it out of the sand hose. The 
free ends of the two hoses are connected to the Kelly 
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nozzle. The Kelly ejector will reduce the amount of air 
used through the sand hose and may be regulated by the 
%-in. cock D, and will also reduce the wear and tear on 
the hose. This cock will do better service if attached at 
I. instead of as in Fig. 2, as it will permit all moisture 
to be drained before air is admitted to the sand hose. 

The removable tip at the sand hose connection will 
last about 15 to 20 hours, according to the pressure used 
and the sharpness of the sand. Proper care should be 
taken to remove this tip when worn. Otherwise the sand 
will destroy the nozzle proper which should last indefi- 
nitely, and too much sand will get in the cone. The end 
tips will last from 45 min. to 1 hour, according to the 
pressure used. Care should be taken to screen the sand 
through a 10-mesh sieve. This will prevent any pebbles 
or foreign matter from clogging the nozzle. The aper- 
ture of the sand tip being only 4 in., is easily clogged by 
a pebble or bagging or some such substance. 


->-o 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
Pittsburgh Chipping Hammers 


Being of shorter stroke and consequently much 
higher speed than a valved hammer of corresponding 
power, the chipping hammers made by the Pittsburgh 
Pneumatic Company, Canton. Ohio, are considered - to 
he particularly well adapted for foundry work. It has 
heen found in foundries that the sand wears the ferrule 
very rapidly where the chisel shank enters. This in a 
valved hammer results in a loose fitting chisel, and 
consequent loss of air, which detracts from the ef- 
ficiency of the hammer. In the Pittsburgh hammer, 


since live air is never admitted to the forward end of 
the piston for return, the chamber at the forward end 
heing open to the atmosphere, any leak around the shank 





Fig. 1.—YThe Chipping Hammer Made by the Pittsburgh Pneu 
metic Company, Canton, Ohio. 





Vig. 2.—-Sectional View of the Pittsburgh Chipping Hammer. 


of the chisel will not alter the efficiency of the hammer. 

Fig. 1 shows the exterior of the hammer and Fig. 2 
a sectional view. It will be seen from the latter that 
the hammer is valveless in the sense that the pisten is 
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itself the valve. In the position shown, the piston has 
just made a forward stroke, and is about to be returned 
by the pressure of air against the shoulder of 
irged diameter of the piston reacting against the 
itting cylinder around the smaller diameter of the pis- 
on. When the piston returns the ports in its forward 
with the air inlet, and the air flows through 
the piston to the rear chamber, driving the piston for- 
vard again. The air is cut off at about 
stroke and acts expansively the remainder 
which economizes the air consumption. 


the en- 


close- 


end register 


one-quarter 
of the stroke, 
When the piston 


isses into the. enlarged chamber at the front of the 
ammer body the air is exhausted through the port on 


the under side of the barrel. 

The hammer has only one moving part 
ontrol mechanism is equally simple. It is a matter of 
ut a few moments to take the hammer completely to 
unscrewing the head at the handle end of the 
The piston on its return stroke is not stopped 
but 
the ports in the piston 
This considerably reduces the 
The hammers have drop forged steel handles 
and hardened and ground steel cylindets. ‘They are 
10 sizes, weighing from 6% to 12% Ib. 


and its air 


ieces by 
arrel. 
the sudden admission of compressed air, 
the air pocketed after 
eave the exhaust space. 


is cush- 
ned by 


ibration. 


inde in 


Cleveland Pneumatic Hammers and Rammers 


The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland. 
Ohio, has added to its line of pneumatic hammers a chip- 


ing hammer especially designed for steel casting work. 





Fig, 1. Made by the 


Ohio. 


Cleve- 


-~A Steel Casting Chipping Hammer 
Cleveland, 


land Pneumatic Tool Company, 
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Fig. 2.—Sectional View of the Cleveland Steel Casting Chipping 
Hammer. 

It is made with both an inside and outside throttle 

lever. The main cylinder of the hammer is exception- 


ally heavy for this severe work, and all other parts are in 


proportion. Fig. 1 shows an exterior view of the inner 
litch hammer, and Fig. 2 a sectional view of the outer 
latch hammer. 


The controlling valve is a two-stage type, giving a 
vraduated opening and permits delicate control. When 
the main throttle lever is partially depressed a small 
amount of air is admitted to the main valve, and when 
further depressed the full supply is gradually admitted. 
The piston does not travel through the main valve, the 
valve being placed at the rear of and in line with the 
piston. Upon the return stroke of the piston a leakage 
of live air is allowed, upon which the piston cushions. 
This cushion also throws the valve, reversing the motion 
of the piston. On its forward motion a certain clearance 
is left for the piston beyond its normal stroke. If this 
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extra stroke is exceeded, the piston closes off the supply 
ports and stops. This prevents the piston striking the 
forward end of the hammer barrel and in time erystalliz- 
ing it. When the material chipped is 


very hard, the recoil of the hammer is 
grent and it is difficult to keep the 
hammer against the chisel or working 
tool. Then, unless the air is cut off 
by the piston at its forward stroke, 
the piston will strike the 
nose end of the hammer 

and in time break it off. 
The Cleveland steel 


casting chipping hammers 
are made in six 
ranging 


sizes, 
from 1% to 5 in. 
stroke. The general speci- 
fications are 
this company's 
chipping, caulking 
and beading hammers, 
The outside latch handle 
is drop forged carbon 
steel, heat treated, and 
the inside latch handle is 
a steel casting of high 
tensile strength. The 
throttle valve is of air 
balanced type, and the 
main valve is of tool steel, 


similar to 
those of 
line of 


the solid type, hardened 
and ground. The plunger 


is of special tool steel; 
also hardened and ground. 
All parts are interchange- 
able. 
Another 
of the 


matic 


new product 
Cleveland Pneu- 
Tool Company is a 
foundry sand rammer and 
concrete tamper, of which 
Fig. 3 shows the exterior 
and Fig. 4 a cross section. 
The action of the rammer 





Fig. 3. 





and some of the features 

of its construction are 

similar to those of the 

chipping hammer. If the 

operator should not hold 

the rammer in proper posi- 

tion for tamping and 

| ; should allow too great a 

aren Vig. 4. stroke of the piston, the 


latter is prevented as be- 
fore from coming in con- 
tact with the forward end 


of the barrel, The piston 
bearings are so arranged that any dirt or grit getting on 


the piston rod is wiped off and not carried into the piston 
chamber. These machines are 
all classes of work. 


Exterior and Sectional 
Views of the Cleve- 
land Pneumatic 
Rammer. 


made in sizes suited to 


Chicago Pneumatic Sand Rammers 








Some months ago the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., introduced a specially constructed 
sand rammer, operated by air, for putting up steel ingot 
molds, which had hitherto been done by hand. These 
ingot mold rammers have now been adopted, and are in 
extensive use at the works of the Illinois Steel Company, 
at the Cambria Steel Company’s plants, and elsewhere for 
this class of work, and experience has demonstrated their 
economy, rapidity and the excellence of the work pro- 
duced. 

These rammers are made on the same basic principles 
as the company’s other tools of this nature, but have 
special features added not necessary in the regular ram- 
mers for floor and pit work. In all the sand rammers, 
the matter of rapid wear has been given special attention, 
in the selection of most suitable material to withstand 
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the rough usage unavoidable in a foundry. For instance, 
extended use has demonstrated that a cast iron lining in 
the cylinder of such a tool is preferable to one of hard- 
ened steel, with the added advantage that when it is so 
wort as to impair the efficiency of the tool, it may be re 
reamed and fitted with an oversize piston, so prolonging 
the life of the tool materially. 

In the matter of design, the conditions under which 
the tools must work have been considered, and the wear- 
ing parts so made as to be quickly and economically re- 
moved and replaced. The packing has this desirable 
feature, and the valve is easy of access and so constructed 
that it will withstand excessive wear without impairing 
its efficiency. 

Protection is provided to the working parts of these 
rammers to exclude dirt and dust. 


PATTERN SHOP EQUIPMENT 





Gardner Patternmaker’s Disk Grinder 


The patternmaker’s disk grinder, manufactured by the 
Gardner Machine Company, Beloit, Wis., has a number 
of features which make it as effective a tool in wood- 





a 





Fig. 1.—Patternmaker’s Disk Grinder. 


working as the disk grinder has long been in metal work. 
The universal work table, as shown in Fig. 1, is one of 
these. It may be tilted at any angle with the face of 
the wheel, and one turn of a hand nut locks it in the 
required position. The design of the axis bearing or 
tilting axis is such that the inside edge of the work 
table remains close to the face of the wheel, regardless 
of its angular or lateral position. The table is counter- 
balanced by a weight within the base of the machine, 
connected by a steel cable passing over a grooved pulley 
at the top. Included in the equipment of the No. 17 
machine, which is shown, are the work table, universal 
angle gauge, circular core print gauge, dust hood and 
countershaft. The spindle pulley is 10 in. diameter by 
5 in. face. A 5 hp. drive is sufficient for all requirements, 
the speed of the wheel being 6000 ft. per minute. The 
trimmer can be practically dispensed with, and the grind- 
er also does much lathe, bandsaw, jointer and drum 
sander work, besides reducing the amount of hand plan- 
ing, carving and sanding knots, cross grains, end 
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Fig. 2.—End View Showing Universal Angle Gauge. 


grains and projecting nails and screws are worked with- 
out difficulty. 

The universal angle gauge or protractor head is of 
great convenience in squaring pieces and producing an- 
gles and draft. For the preparation of segments the 
universal duplicating gauge is employed. An example 
of its work is given in Fig. 3. The pattern is 52 in. in 
diameter, each segment being 17 in. long. By tilting the 
work table and using the duplicating gauge each of the 





Fig. 3.—Concaved Plate Pattern Made Up of Tapered Segments. 


44 pieces was accurately beveled on the sides, this being 
required because of the concavity. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the production of gear teeth. The 
blocks 8 in. long by 2% in. wide by 3 in. high, were first 
made parallel on the universal duplicating gauge and 
then squared up on end by using the universal angle 
gauge. A simple wooden fixture was made for holding 
the blocks. By using the circular core print gauge, with 
the pin at the proper radius, this fixture with the block 
in place was swung against the wheel, the work table 
was tilted %4 degree to produce the required draft. The 
stop screw made it possible to make the 96 gear teeth 
exact duplicates. It is estimated that the time was one- 


tenth of that required by the old method. In some 
shops the majority of the machine work on large gear 
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Fig. 4.—Producing the Curve of Gear Teeth. 
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patterns is done on the disk grinder. All of the segments 

sed in the outside rim are ground parallel to size and 
slued up on the face plate before being put on the lathe. 
\ll pieces in the spokes are made parallel and squared 
up on the grinder before the gluing operation. Round 
hubs, plates ard core prints are ground with a taper, 
the circular core print gauge being used. All wood fillets 
and angles were-also fitted on the grinder. 


The Oliver New Universal Saw Bench 


Aun accurate and adaptable saw bench is an important 
part in the equipment of a pattern shop. The No. 60 
universal double arbor saw bench, built by the Oliver 
Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich, is interesting 
in this connection on account of certain notable recent 
improvements. 


Fig. 1 shows a general view of this too! 





Fig. 1—The Improved No. 60 Universal Saw Bench Built by 
the Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Fig. 2.—The Table Tilted to 45 Degrees and the Universal 
Ripping Gauge in Use at the Left of the Saw. 


in its most commonly used position, and the two saw 
arbors, one carrying a rip saw and the other a crosscut 
saw. Both arbors are located upon a swinging yoke, 
which will bring either saw in operation even while the 
machine is in full motion. This arrangement and the 
tilting table make it impossible to apply the ordinary 
safeguards, but the safety features now installed are 
effective and unique. 

In the rear of each saw is a steel biade conforming 
with the periphery of the saw and serving as a splitter, 
doing away with chance of the work jumping back, due 
to the teeth coming in contact with the work after it has 
been ripped. The saw guard proper is mounted upon a 
steel rod, held by an eccentric lever clutch over a saw 
splitter that in turn is held rigidly at the rear of the 
main column of the machine, making the saw guard in- 
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dependent of the tilting of the table. The eccentric lever 
clutch provides easy adjustment of the guard over the 
saw, as the saw is vertically adjusted for depth of cut. 

The machine itself has been thoroughly redesigned. 
The main column is divided by a cast iron partition, 
which receives the front disk bearing of the swinging 





Fig. 3.—View Showing the Face of the Table and the Use of 
Cut-off Gauges in Sawing Compound Angles. 


yoke, and also prevents sawdust from getting into the 
mechanism. The rolling section of the table is now car- 
ried on two sets of large frictionless rolls, all located on 
a subbase, which is adjustable for keeping the rolling sec- 
tion of the table in line with the solid section. This 
provides a constant distance from the center of each 
roller to the base of the rolling table and makes it easy 
to operate the table. The table is tilted by an entirely 
inclosed self-locking worm and worm gear device. The 
rocker seat of the table is solid with the main column, 
and is bored in line with the main bearings of the swing- 
ing yoke. Both the rocker and rocker caps are machined. ° 

The swinging yoke has undergone some radical 
changes. The self-locking worm and worm gear device 
for revolving it has been moved to the outside of the 
main column, allowing easy access to the bearings. The 
worm gear is fastened to the rear of the swinging yoke 
by a large cap screw with fine threads for adjustment. 
The saw arbors are ground on Brown & Sharpe grinders, 
and have fiber washers to give double frictional surface 
for end motion; all end play is taken by large threaded 
collars. All bearings are of the capillary self-oiling 





Fig. 4.—Diagram of the Use of the Gauge for Sawing Segments. 


type, with oil wells and brass oj] cups. The idler pulleys 
are now rigidly fastened upon machine ground shafts, 
which run in self-lubricating bearings. 

The ripping gauge has been made entirely universal 
and can be located at either side of the saw. Its position 
on the left-hand side is illustrated in Fig. 2. The rip- 
ping fence tilts down to 45 degrees, and is adjustable to 
and from the operator so that its relative position to the 
saw may be kept constant, whether the saw is toward the 
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front or the rear of the table. The gauge may be set at 


any angle to the saw, which is especially desired for 
making large core boxes, is located on the table by tapered 


and 
hand or set ac- 


pins and secured by a hand clamping knob, may 
be moved across the table quickly by 
curately by a micrometer adjustment. 
Fig. 3 shows the table tilted and the 
located for cutting compound angles, such 
boxes. The two 


have graduations showing the exact 


universal gauges 
as for hopper 
regularly furnished 


angular 


universal gauges 
relation to 
the saw line. These may be operated in the grooves on 
the table at either side of the saw, and 
filled by 
gauges are useful for many operations, among others in- 
and 


material. 


used 
Universal 


when not 


the grooves may be steel strips. 


side outside miter cutting at one handling of the 
The top of the table is graduated across its 
main portion to act as a gauge in determining width of 
cut, and on an are on the rolling part so that the miter 
cut-off gauge may be set at any angle to the saw from 50 
Eight important positions of this gauze 
When the machine 


part for 


to 135 degrees. 
are located by pins in tapered holes. 


is so ordered it is also graduated in the main 


cutting segmental work. This graduation and segment 
cut-off gauge is illustrated in Fig. 4. By its use four 


to twelve segments may be cut for circles from 10 to 105 
in. in diameter. 

This machine may be driven either by a countershaft 
placed on or below the floor, or by an individual motor 
placed on a bracket bolted to the frame of the machine. 
As manufactured to-day the machine is in every way uni- 
versal. Using the gauges either straight or angular rip- 
ping may be done up to 24 in. 
or angular cross cutting up to 36 in. 
pound angles may be cut. Core boxes may be made by 
setting the ripping gauge at an angle 
angular dado work up to 4% in. may 
plished. Light moldings up to 2 in. may be pro- 
duced by the use of a cutter head. Column jointing and 
dovetail fitting, ¢orner locking, panel raising, spiral grooy- 


wide, and either straight 


wide. Any com- 
Either straight or 
be easily accom- 


widk 


ing to produce worms, bevel and miter cutting and many 
other important operations are easily accomplished. It 
is really a combination of four machines in one. 


Crescent Variable Feed Planer 


In the line of woodworking machinery made by the 
Crescent Machine Company, Leetonia, Ohio, a machine 
of considerable utility in the pattern shop is the planer 
here illustrated. The new feature of this planer is the 
provision of a variable friction feed driven direct by belt 
from the head. By turning the hand wheel shown the 
changes can be readily made while the machine is run- 
ning. The slowest speed is 12 lineal feet per minute and 
the fastest 50 ft. per minute. A pointer or scale indi- 
cates the feed being used. When ordinary work is being 
done a few turns of the hand wheel will give a fast feed 
and a marked saving of time will result, and when ex- 
tremely smooth work is desired a few turns of the hand 
wheel in the opposite direction will feed 
and the work produced will be of the desired smoothness. 
When the rough lumber to be surfaced is not uniform in 
thickness there is an advantage in using a slow feed 
for the thicker pieces. Thus it is not necessary to shut 
down the machine until the belts begin to slip. The feed 
is varied according to the thickness of the ent being 
taken and the width of board being passed through. 

A throw-off lever at the side of the table can be used 
for stopping the feed entirely without stopping the ma- 
chine. The front upper roll is hung with weights. In 
other respects these planers are similar to the regular 
line built by this company. 

Two sizes of the variable feed planer are built, Nos. 
218 and 224, respectively. The first will plane 17%, in. 
wide by 6 in. thick, the second 23% in. wide by 6 in. 
thick. The floor spaces occupied are 44 x 43 in. and 
44 x 49 in., and the weights 1400 and 1500 Ib., respective- 
ly. It will be noticed from the illustration that the ma- 
chine is especially compact, which is a point of considera- 
ble importance in a machine to be installed in a pattern 


give a slow 
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A Wood Planer with Variable Feed Built by the Crescent 
Machine Company, Leetonia, Ohio. 
shop. Strength is contributed to by the fact that the 


machine is cast in one piece and the bed is gibbed di 
rectly to the body of the frame. This construction, being 


easily adjusted, prevents the bed from rocking and 
avoids clipping the ends of the lumber. The chip 


breaker and bar are placed as close to the 
knives as clearance will allow, so that extremely short 


stock may be worked. The head is milled from a solid 


pressure 


bar of steel, is carefully balanced and carries two knives, 





SAND TREATING EQUIPMENT 


Hanna Sand Sifters 


Quite an extensive line of power sand screening equip- 
ment is made by the Hanna Engineering Works, 2095 
Elston avenue, Chicago. Ill. The sand shakers 
when as large as that shown in Fig. 1 are easily portable 
and the revolving riddle. of which one is shown in Fig. 
2, can be mounted on wheels if desired. Portability is an 
advantage, since it enables screening to be done at the 
mold, saving the expense of wheeling the sand to and 
from a stationary screening equipment. 

The screen hox of the large pneumatic tripod shaker 
is 2 ft. wide by 3 ft. long, is entirely of steel, and can he 
fitted with screens of any mesh. The changing of screens 


evel 





Fig. 1.—A Large Tripod Shaker Made by the Hanna Engineer'ng 
Works, Chicago, Il. 


is accomplished by removing a single nut at the end of 
the piston rod. The box is slightly inclined, with the 
lower end open, so that the discard is continuously dis- 
charged over the sheet iron apron at the end. The up- 
rights of this box are arranged so that the incline of 
the screen may be adjusted to different angles to contro! 
the speed at which the material is discharged. The 
capacity of this shaker is about double that of the smal! 
Hanna tripod shaker, and the air consumption approxi- 
mately 35 cu. ft. per minute. In malleable foundries the 








| 


lanuary 5, IQII 
nine is of advantage for screening annealing ore, as 
arge pieces which are used discharge freely over 
nd of the screen box and the fine stuff sifts through. 
smaller tripod shakers, not illustrated, are made, ac- 
odating an ordinary 18-in. round foundry riddle, 


n place by a steel band and quick clamping de- 





g. 2 fhe Hanna Revolving and Dumping Riddle, 
so that it may he removed instantly to dump out 
jection. The vibrating speed is controllable and 


shaker will operate at any air 
‘0 Ib. pressure, with the valve turned on full and the 

oaded, approximately 25 cu. ft. of 
The 
m as on the molding 
and freely. <A 
nittern, with a frame which can be fitted in sockets 
ed to the posts or walls wherever screened sand is 


pressure over 20 |b. 


free air per 
machine is as useful in the 
floor and 


similar shaker is made in 


is required. 
may be moved 


easily 


ed. Frequently shakers of this type are operated 
steam. <A 
ench work and molding machines. It swings on a 
tical shaft held in brackets fastened to the wall or 
ists and is furnished with an automatic valve, which 
to the cylinder for starting the machine as 


swivel post shaker is specially designed 


tS air 


swings into place over the flask and cuts off the air 


The screen box is 
mesh can be used, 
It can be dumped clear 


swung back out of the way. 
ngular and screens of different 


x ensily interchangeable. 


he coarse material by lifting one end off the frame 


e the other swings on two bolts. In operation the 
se end of the box is held in place by a spring catch. 
< shaker is convenient for applying facing sand, the 
en box containing enough sand for molds, 
eby avoiding the fatigue incident to lifting a ful! 
lle above the flask for each mold when riddling by 
nd 
The revolving dumping riddle is especially. adapted 
and mixing heavy material and 
is experienced in screening lumpy and sticky 
The placing of a few chunks of scrap in the 
rrel will materially aid in breaking up the lumps and 
The barrel has 
ist iron solid back head and open front head held by 
rods inside of the barrel, protected from wear by pipe 
eparators. It is 2314 in. in diameter and 18 in. long and 
‘ supported in the dumping bracket by a steel shaft. 
leavy galvanized wire cloth is stretched over the barrel 
il the ends fastened together by metal helt lacing. The 
ire cloth is clamped in place by steel bands and is 


several 


screening where 
ficulty 


» sand. 


‘ping the meshes of the screen open. 
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easily removed and replaced with one of another mesh 
by unbolting the band and slipping it over the front 
head. The drive is from a specially designed motor of 
either alternating or direct current type, geared directly 
to the screening barrel. The motor is mounted on the 
dumping bracket on which the screening barrel rotates 
and counterbalances the weight of the barrel, so that it 
is easily turned to dump the rejection, and swings back 
of itself to operating position. 
vantage in the 


The machine is of ad- 
mixing sands with 
compounds, or screening rejections from the cupola, mold- 
ing sand, &c., 


coreroom for core 


Deane Sand Sifters 


Sand 


nevertheless, a very 


sifting is a small item of foundry 


considerable saving is 


expense, 


possible by 


using an eflicient mechanical sifter operated by com- 


pressed air, steam, belt or 


The Deane 
has applied the 
principle of its single steam pump with certain modifiea- 


an electric motor. 
Steam Pump Company, Holyoke, Mass., 





Pneumatic Sand Sifter: Made by the Deane Steam 
Pump Company, Holyoke, Mass. 





The Deane Motor-Driven Sand Riddler, 


Fig. 2. 


cations as required for the service in the sand sifter 
shown in Fig. 1. This is suitable for operation on com- 
pressed air or steam, and the construction of the valve 
mechanism is such as to give a quick, snappy reversal to 
the riddle at each end of the stroke. This makes it effi- 
cient, and accounts for the large quantity of sand 
handled by this sifter at a small expenditure of power. 
The machine is substantially built for hard, continuous 
service without expert attention. Its weight is within 
the limits of ready portability, allowing the riddling to 


be done wherever temporary convenience may require. 
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Sand is excluded from all working parts, preventing 
wear from the cutting action of the sand. The machine 
is always ready to start, and requires only the opening of 
the air valve. 

The illustration shows the standard type of machine 
for the general run of work, such as sifting core and 
molding sand, and screening the sand used in sand blast, 
but the company builds various modifications of this de- 
sign for special purposes, such as screening gangway and 
scratch room refuse, fixed frames for molding machines, 
a post attachment for permanent location, &c. 

Fig. 2 shows a riddle operated by a small, high speed 
electric motor of the wholly inclosed type. The machine 
can be furnished to operate on a crane or lighting cir- 
cuit of either direct or alternating current. 

It will perform in 15 to 20 minutes the work which 
requires a day for a man to accomplish with a hand 
riddle. 


The Pangborn Ideal Sand Dryer 


The purpose in the design of the Idea] sand dryer, 
made by the Thomas W. Pangborn Company, 90 West 
street, New York, was to provide inexpensive, efficient 
apparatus for quickly and economically drying sand 





a 


Broken View of the Ideal Sand Dryer Made by the Thomas W. 
Pangborn Company, New York. 


without rendering it friable. Means were needed to take 
care of the moisture in the sand and at the same time 
prevent the burning or calcining of the sand, which in 
inany cases destroys its value and usefulness. 

The dryer is claimed to be not only the quickest 
portable dryer for the floor space occupied, and fool- 
proof as to the possibility of burning the sand, but the 
most economical fuel user as well. The main principle 
is to keep the wet sand from direct contact with the fire- 
box and to carry away the moisture from the sand dur- 
ing the drying process by air currents. It is accom- 
plished by using a perforated screen, as shown in the 
illustration, which has the shape of an inverted funnel, 
the neck of which surrounds the chimney, while the 
diameter of the conical part, being greater than that 
of the firebox, makes an air space between the two. 
This perforated screen supports the damp sand away 
from the firebox and allows the heated air to pass freely 
from the firebox and under the sand, carrying away the 
moisture. The sand as it becomes dry drops through 
the perforations of the screen and runs rapidly down 
the inclined surface of the firebox to the floor. As sand 
will resist the passage of air and heat a number of in- 
verted angle flues project from the firebox through the 
sand, extending to the top of the hopper into the open 
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air. This allows the hot air to absorb the moisture of 
the sand in the interior of the hopper and discharge 
through these flues. 

To secure greatest fuel economy advantage is taken 
of the fact that heat transmitted through an iron wall is 
obtained in greatest volume from rough surfaces. The 
inside of the firebox has a number of concentric rin:s 
projecting toward the fire, and radial ribs on the outside 
radiate the heat under the perforated screen. As the 
sand is supported at all times away from the firebox, 
coming in contact only with the heated air, it is impossi- 
ble to burn the sand even with the firebox red hot. O)- 
viously the sand can be dried with greater rapidity by 
bringing the firebox to a higher heat than is allowed 
by any other construction. The heat being transmitted 
to the sand without contact with solid surfaces prevents 
caking or baking. Small doors in the hopper allow for 
readily removing material that will not pass through the 
perforated screen. LHither hard or soft coal, coke‘ or 
wood can be used as fuel, or the dryer can be equipped 
with oil or gas burners. 

In operation the green or wet sand is shoveled into 
the hopper and requires no further attention. The ca- 
pacity of the dryer depends entirely upon the moisture 
and foreign matter in the sand and the degree of heat to 
which the stove is brought. It is not necessary that the 
sand be clear before being put into the dryer. While 
clay will bake and not discharge, earth or any granular 
material is handled freely by the dryer. *The dryer 
stands 4 ft. from the floor to the top of the hopper and 
the hopper is 4 ft. in diameter at the top and 37 in. at 
the bottom. ‘The base is 30 in. in diameter and the 
hight from the floor to the top of the firebox is 18 in. 
The weight of the dryer is about 1400 Ib. 

The dryer is of special utility in foundries for pre- 
paring the various sands used that require drying for 
proper manipulation and to secure the greater abrasive 
efficiency of sand blast sand. Use can be made of it 
not only to dry the sand, but to heat the sand blast room 
in winter. 

Other products of the Pangborn Company of interest 
to foundrymen are blowers, exhausters, core machines, 
core ovens, core chamfering machines, iron and brass 
foundry equipment, foundry supplies, sand blast equip- 
ment, tumbling barrels, sand mixing machinery, sand 
sifters and magnetic separators. 


The Auto Sand Mixer 





A traction sand cutting and mixing machine is a re- 
cent development of the Sand Mixing Machine Company, 
220 Broadway, New York City, especially adapted for 
large foundries in which the preparation of molding sand 
is especially laborious. A prolific cause of the loss of 
castings and the failure to secure clean, smooth castings 
is imperfectly tempered sand. Sand properly wet, cut 
by the Auto sand mixer will be in perfect condition be- 
cause the knives make a cut every % in. from top to bot- 
tom of the heap, crushing all lumps and leaving the heap 
uniform in temper throughout. In appearancé and tex- 
ture it is like a heap of riddled sand. Hand cut sand is 
always more or less uneven. One Auto sand mixer at a 
labor cost of from $2 to $2.50 per day for an operator and 
about 25 cents per day for electric current will cut the 
sand for about 100 molders. The sand can be cut at 
night, causing the molders no delay. Because-of the 
thorough aeration and blending of the sand it will often 
be found possible to mix with the sand regularly used a 
liberal percentage of lower grade sand and still get an 
equally good result. The new sand periodically added to 
the heap can be so thoroughly mixed with the old as 
to be completely lost in one cutting by the machine. 

Fig. 1 shows a front view of the driving side of the 
mixer and Fig. 2 a rear view of it in operation. The 
cutting cylinder makes 75 rev. per min. Each blade cuts 
off a small quantity of sand, throws it up in the air be 
hind the machine, breaking all the lumps and separating 
the grains. The sand is quickly and thoroughly cooled, 
all of the steam and gas is blown out, and the sand is 
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left loose and light from top to bottom. Such sand will 
shovel easier, riddle faster, ram more uniformly, tuck 
under: bars better and is much less likely to cause blow 
holes, because it is uniform, both on the surface of the 
pattern and throughout the mold. 

The electric motor operating the machine, both driv- 
ing it forward and revolving the knives, is usually of 5 
to 7% hp., depending upon the size of the sand heap to 





Fig. 1—The Auto Sand Mixer Built by the Sand Mixing 
Machine Company, New York. 


be cut, and is supplied with current through a flexible 
cable plugged into a wall socket and carried on an auto- 
matic take-up reel, which pays it out and takes it up with 
no attention from the operator. Clay floors once leveled 
will remain level because the machine does not dig them 
up in cutting as the shovel does. The cutting knives are 
controlled by a multiple disk clutch, which is set so it 
will slip and prevent breakage in case the knives strike 
a casting left in the sand. 

The machine is designed for cutting sand for all kinds 
of light and medium side floor molding, stationary or 





Fig. 2.—Rear View of the Auto Sand Mixer, Showing the 
Cutting Blades. 


traveling bench molding and for light and medium ma- 
chine molding. It will leave the sand in the usual long 
heap for floor molding or will throw it back in a heap by 
a squeezer or stationary bench. The machines are built 
only to order, and of types and sizes depending upon the 
requirements. It is 6% ft. long, about 7 ft. high, and the 
width varies from 4 to 6% ft. between the wheels, accord- 
ing to the work to be done. The extreme width is 12 in. 
greater than the width between the wheels. The machine 
will turn in yery small space, and will straddle castings 
or other objects and can be successfully handled in 
cramped places. 
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Sellers Centrifugal Sand Mixers 





For mixing all kinds of foundry sand, core oil and 
compounds, William Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
build a line of centrifugal sand mixing machines. The 
illustration shows one of motor driven pattern. All of 
the machines will disintegrate lumpy sand and will thor- 
oughly and evenly mix all kinds of molding sand, core 
sand and foundry mixtures economically and quickly. 

The machine consists essentially of a rapidly revolv- 
ing table having on its top surface a number of prongs 
projecting upward. Sand is fed into the hopper at the 
top of the machine from which it falls upon a revolving 
table and is thrown by centrifugal force from prong to 
prong and out again to the inside of the hood, It 
emerges from beneath the hood in a fine shower, free 
from lumps and thoroughly mixed. In mixing core sand 
containing flour and coal the effect of once passing 
through the mixer is strikingly apparent. The ingredi- 
ents are so thoroughly intermingled that the black and 
white of coal and flour entirely disappear. Core oil or 
core compound can be thoroughly mixed with sharp sand 
by passing the mixture twice through the mixer. For 





A Self-Contained Motor-Driven Sand Mixer Built by Wm. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


this purpose and for heavy core mixtures the machine 
can be run at a slower speed than for green sand. The 
treatment of mixing strengthens the sand and increases 
its porosity. 

The motor driven type of machine is portable and may 
be carried about and placed convenient to the sand pile, 
using a flexible cable to obtain current from the nearest 
line connection. The machine is driven by a direct cur- 
rent electric motor inclosed within the housing, where it 
is thoroughly protected from sand and dirt. A con- 
troller provides speed variation. In the stationary pat- 
terns the machine is built for drive from an underneath 
pulley or from a pulley on a line shaft or an overhead 
motor. In the latter form there is a top stand and guide 
pulley. so that the machine may also be driven from a 
motor on the floor. The under driven machine has the 
table spindle, spindle pulley and bearings inclosed in the 
housing of the base, so as to protect these parts from 
sand and dirt. A removable door or cover at the front 
of the housing gives access to the svindle or bearings for 
cleaning or lubricating. For molding sand the machines 
are driven at about 1200 rev. per min., and for core mix- 
tures 800 to 900 rev. per min. The machines are built 
both with sheet steel aprons, as here illustrated, and 
with cast iron aprons. The hopper can be lifted off for 
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cleaning the prongs and removing stones, nails, &c., which 
may not pass between them. Sand that contains such 
articles should be first screened before being passed 
through the machine. Roughly the capacity of the ma- 
chine is about 10 tons per hour, but its actual capacity 
is limited only by the facility with which the sand can be 
delivered to and removed from it. As an adjunct to the 
sand mixing machine the company furnishes when de- 
sired a pneumatically vibrated sifter mounted on the 
hood over the hopper. The sieve so placed and operated 
at the same time as the mixer makes a combination 
that does the work of sieving and mixing with but one 
handling. 


The Standard Sand Blending Machine 


A new machine for rolling, blending and mixing core, 
facing, heap and new sands is being introduced by the 
Standard Sand & Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
This machine is built in various sizes and capacities and 
provides for a repeated rolling of the material with 
single set of rolls. The rolls are horizontal, and one has 
springs to regulate the pressure between them. <A vari: 
ble speed of one roll is provided if desired for a greater 
crushing and abrasion. The number of times that t 
same material is passed through the rolls is controlled 
by the pitch of the drum, which is adjustable to give 
from 6 to 100 passes. One type of the machine showing 
the material passing from the drum is herewith illus 
trated 

The machine has an automatic feeding hopper, fro 
which the material is delivered by a screw conveyo! 
through a spout to the upper end of the drum. The latte 
revolves on trunnions, entirely independent of the rolls 
A series of buckets inside of the drum extend its length 
and repeatedly return the material to the rolls. Thi 
machine can, also be equipped with an automatic propor: 


Oe ee 





A Machine for Roliing and Mixing Sand Built by the Standard 
Sand & Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


tioning hopper. which gives complete control of the quan 
tities of the various materials used. 

Especially is the machine designed for steel foundry) 
work, taking the place of dry pan mills for preparing 
core and facing sand. I[t is claimed to be superior to the 
dry pan mill in that the rolling and blending of material 
is even and regular, and it does not crush the natura) 
grain of the material. The style or shape of the rolls 
can be made to meet various requirewents. As com- 
pared with other means the cost of the first installat on 
is declared to be less and the capacity and efficiency more, 
the horsepower for operation being from 50 to. 75 per cent. 
less. or not more than 1 hp. per ton per hour. 

The machine is made in five sizes with 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 16 in. rolls, with capacities ranging from 3 to 15 
tons per hour. The length of the rolls ranges from 3% 
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to 6 ft. All bearings are phosphorus bronze; all gears 
east steel, and the rolls are also cast steel. 

The Standard Sand & Machine Company also manu- 
facture a full line of sand mixing, screening and con- 
veying machinery for foundries. 

+o | 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cle-Gal-Co Pattern Shop and Foundry 
Supplies 


Specialties manufactured by the Cleveland Galvanizing 
Works Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for use in pattern 
shops and foundries, include die cast white metal pat- 


tern letters and figures, brass pattern letters and figures, 
Fit-Well Lrass dowels, Fit-Well rapping plates, Hold- 


rl Large Tlead, Small Shank Foundry Nails Made by the 
Cleveland Galvanizing Works Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fast pinch dogs, Precision leather fillets, Precision wood 
fillets, Precision shrinkage rules, Cle-Gal-Co foundry 
nails and Cle-Gal-Co chaplets. 

The points of superiority in the white metal pattern 
letters are a consequence of the composition of the metal, 
which is tough and malleable, permitting brads to be 
driven through the letters and the letters to be bent to 
fit rounded patterns, yet strong enough to stand con- 
siderable use and abuse. and the method of their manu- 
facture by die casting. Particularly due to the latter 
is the fact that they show no tool and file marks, requir- 
ing none for their finishing. The letters are also abso- 
lutely uniform in hight and thickness, which is im- 
portant where they are lined up on a pattern. Correct 
draft is provided, so that they will draw readily from 
the sand. The letters are made very accurately as to 
size, the greatest deviation heing scarcely a hundredth 
of an inch, and their outline is correct, according to the 
best accepted standards, so that they present a neat 
appearance. The outlines on the back of the letters are 
also true and the back surface is perfectly flat. The let- 
ters are made in a number of styles, including Roman, 
sharp face gothic, round face gothic, flat face, thin and 
slightly thicker gothic, hair line gothic, condensed thin 
Roman, antique, pointed or fancy. and for branding let- 
ters there are made reversed gothic, deep and very deep. 
In the various sizes of any one style of letters there is 
a corresponding graduation of thickness. 

The company’s brass letters cannot be made by the 
die casting process, due to the higher melting point of 
the metal, but are carefully made, so that they have 
the features of uniformity of hight, draft, accuracy to 
size, graduation of thickness, &c. They match exactly 
with the white metal letters, so that a damaged letter 
on a brass pattern can be replaced by filing off the old 
letter and soldering on a brass one. Red pattern brass 
is the metal used, which is very tough and easily bent, 
but not brittle. 

Closely akin to the pattern letter business is that of 
making foundry marks, so that users can place some 
distinguishing mark on the castings they make for job 
work and their own use. These are in the form of a 
monogram, initial, or some special trademark. The com- 
pany has executed numerous designs for different foun- 
dries, the patterns of which it retains and uses ex- 
clusively for its customers. Each individual design is 
the property of the customer and used for no one else. 
The designs are made from customer's drawings or the 
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company will submit sketches of designs. Any one de- 
sign can be made in various sizes to make them ap- 
plicable to any style pattern and can he furnished in 
both white metal and brass. 

Precision leather fillet is offered as an economical 
means for filleting patterns,. considering the time re- 
quired. It makes the best job, is not affected by mois- 
ture, will not shrink out of place and is easily adjustable 
to any shape or angle. The Precision fillet is claimed to 
he cut extremely smooth, slick and true, to be absolutely 
uniform and made from oak tanned hide and put up in 
convenient shape for handling. Precision wood fillet is 
supplied for straight and regular patterns and is less 
expensive. The back is cut slightly obtuse, so that when 
it is applied the feather edges adhere tightly to the pat- 
tern. It is made from selected white pine, kiln dried, 
and free from knots and blemishes, and comes in 4-ft. 
lengths and in bundles of 25. 

The illustratign shows four sizes of the Cle-Gal-Co 
foundry nails, from which their distinguishing character- 
istics are plainly evident—i. e., large heads and light 
shanks, with no fillet under the head. These nails are 
made especially for foundry use, being of little value to 
carpenters, and are offered as a decided improvement on 
common wire nails. While they cost more, weight for 
weight, than common nails, it requires only about two- 
thirds as many for a given piece of work on account 
of the greater size of the head. They are also easier to 
insert, being of smaller diameter shank, and for the 
same reason they are more easily removed from the 
finished castings, reducing the cost of cleaning and im- 
proving the appearance of the castings. Including initia! 
expense, labor of inserting and labor of cleaning cast- 
ings, it is estimated that the cost of using these nails 
is less than half that of common wire nails. The nails 
are carried in stock in 6, 8, 10 and 20 penny sizes. 

The most recent addition to the company’s lines are 
its single head forged, single head plate fitted, double 
head forged, double head plate fitted chaplets and chap- 
let stems. A higher than usual grade of stock is said to 
be used and extreme precaution exercised in their pro- 
duction. The metal is low fusing and is tinned with pure 
tin and not a mixture of half tin and half lead. 

The fitted plate chaplets are constructed with an 
ample shoulder on the under side and are riveted so as 
to leave the top plate perfectly flush, yet tight enough 
so that chaplets can be bent to any radius to correspond 
with the curve of the core. A large quantity of the 
principal sizes of the standard styles is carried in 
stock, and special sizes can be made up promptly to 
order. Tin chaplets are always furnished unless other- 
wise specified. The single head forged chaplets have 
heads which are uniform in thickness, perfectly round 
and perfectly centered over the stem. Chaplet stems 
can be supplied where the user desires to fit various size 
plates himself. The single head plate chaplets are al- 
ways furnished with square plates unless otherwise or- 
dered, as they are preferred in the majority of instances. 
The company is prepared to furnish chaplets of any 
size, with plates to fit the diameter of the core, with 
the stems pointed. Double head chaplets are fitted with 
either square or round plates, plain or tinned. Square 
plates are furnished unless otherwise specified. Special 
size chaplets are made to order. 


Diamond Slip-Over Boxes and Bands 


A group of steel bands and slip-over boxes, manufac- 
tured by the Diamond Clamp & Flask Company, Rich- 
mond, Ind., is herewith illustrated. The jackets are made 
of No. 12 steel, with wood handles, so that they can be 
handled when hot. The bands are made of \-in. band 
steel, and small enough to drop into the flask and he 
rammed up with the mold. Steel bands have the ad- 
vantages over cast iron bands in that they do not have 
to be handled carefully in shaking out, and that they 
can be thrown in a heap and will not break or get out 
of shape. saving considerable time on the part of the 
molder. They are made to fit any mold, and are braced 
if required. 
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A Group of Slip-Over Boxes and Bands Made by the Diamond 
Clamp & Flask Company, Richmond, Ind, 


The company also makes the Diamond automatic and 
plunger’ type core machines, Diamond flask clamps, Dia- 
mond wood and metal flasks in a great variety of types, 
and molders’ tools. The latest additions to its lines are 
snap and plain flasks made of pressed steel. They com- 
bine lightness and strength, and it is predicted that the; 
will come into very extensive use. 


Sterling Flasks 


Flasks, wheelbarrows and carts are the products for 
foundry use made by the Sterling Wheelbarrow Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Although the company makes an all 


Fig. 1—The Style E Rolled Steel Snap Flask Made by the 
Sterling Wheelbarrow Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
steel snap flask, its style E, shown in Fig. 1, it special- 
izes in the manufacture of tight flasks. A round flask is 
shown in Fig. 2 and is known as style B. The whole 
line of flasks, including a wide range of sizes and shapes, 
is new, and the material from which the flasks are made 
is a special rolled steel section controlled exclusively by 
the company. The section, as can be seen from the illus- 
trations, is a ribbed channel, and the design has been 


Fig. 2.—The Sterling Style E Rolled Steel Round Flask. 


patented. The company feels that it has an especially 
good material for flasks—better than wood, because it 
will burn, better than castings because they break, bet- 
ter than sheet steel because it springs. The flask 
sides are made of a continuous piece bent or curved to 
shape, with pin holders riveted to place and fitted with 
pins in such a manner as to enable the foundryman to 
change his flasks to as many parts as he desires. The 
pin holders are malleable iron and the pins are cold 
rolled steel machined, and are removable and interchange- 
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able. Some of the flasks, as for instance, the style E, 
Fig. 1, have V-shaped adjustable pins and pin holders, 
and some are made “with reinforced corners, which add 
greatly to their strength and rigidity. 











a A Standard Sprue Cutter 


A redesigned sprue press, known as the No. 3D, has 
+ i been brought out by the Standard Machinery Company, 
Providence, R. I. As shown in the illustration, the ma- 
a. chine is furnished with a treadle or hand lever.. The 
cutters start automatically at the highest part of the 
stroke, so that the operator has both hands free to hold 
and guide the work. The cutters are made of high grade 
carbon tool steel, 2 in. This 
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2 : The No. 3 D Sprue Cutting Press Built by the Standard 
: Machiuery Company, Providence, R. I. 


form was adopted because it does away with expensive 
machine work and fitting. The cutters can be set at 
right angles to the press if it is found more convenient. 
The lower cutter has screw adjustment from below and 
the upper one has a clamping adjustment from above; 
Be the knives can therefore be set to cut off without touch- 
ing each other, thereby saving their cutting edges. The 
eccentric adjustment on the crank shaft is furnished 
when desired. 


The machine is equipped with an instantaneous roller 
friction clutch and can be run either continuously or 
stopped at the end of each stroke. This clutch allows 
less than 1-32 in. travel of the periphery of the fiywheel 
; after it is engaged, insuring a saving of power and 

oe friction. 
a The net weight of the machine is 2500 lb. and of the 
4 wheel alone 500 Ib. The wheel is 30 in. in diameter and 
a. has a face of 4%4 in. The overall hight of the machine 

. is 6 ft. The length of stroke is 14 in., the distance be- 
tween the ways 7% in., the depth of throat 8 in. and the 
floor space required 30 x 36 in. The frame is extra 
heavy and of rigid design and is constructed so as to 
allow extra working space and convenience for handling 
work. The overhanging construction of the frame per- 
mits large and irregular shaped castings to be handled 
with comparative ease. The machine is built both plain 
and back geared. 
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The New Eureka Snap Flask 


A specialty with the Smith & Caffrey Company, Syra- 
cuse, N .Y., as successor to C. H. Green & Co., is the new 
Eureka snap flask. It is made of kiln dried red oak 









The New Eureka Snap Flask Made by the Smith & Caffrey 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


with machine lock corners and malleable iron trimmings. 
The company does not attempt to carry it in stock, in- 
asmuch as requirements of foundrymen vary so in size, 
but is in position to ship any ordinary order the day fol- 
lowing its receipt. The accompanying illustration shows 
a Eureka flask with the fastenings opened. 


The Paxson Runout Stopper 


A new handy foundry appliance is a device for stop- 
ping runouts in molds, being placed before the trade by 
the J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and shown 
in the illustration. It is extremely simple, consisting of 
a cylindrical cast iron casing, or bell, 4% in. in diameter 
and 3 in. deep, with a wrought iron pipe extension, a 
cast iron disk 4 in. in diameter, fitting in the casing, and 





A Device for Stopping Runouts in Molds Introduced by the 
J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a plunger stem attached to the disk and working through 
the pipe. 

In operation the disk is brought to the rear of the 
casing, the casing filled with sand and then placed over 
the runout. Hand pressure on the plunger forces the 
sand against the flask and thus stops the flow of metal. 
The device is 22 in. long oVer all and can be hung on a 
post or kept any place convenient to the molding floor. 
Patterns are being made for an additional style with a 
rectangular casing, so that it may be applied for stop- 
plug runouts which extend for any length along the 
flask. Special shapes for various purposes are also made 
to order. 














January 5, 1911 





An Exhibit Board of Molders’ Tools Made by William Dobson, 
Canastota, N. Y. 


Shuster Sprue Cutters 


The sprue cutters built by the F. B. Shuster Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., are of very solid construction, 
adapted for severe work. All wearing parts are of 
selected material, and the knives are cast steel, ground 
to the proper taper. The foot power machine is made in 
one size only, cutting % in. square common yellow brass 





Three Sizes of Sprue Cutters Built hy the F. B. Shuster Company, New Haven, Conn. 


as its largest size, while the power machine is made in 
three sizes, the largest size cutting % x 2 in, or its 
equivalent. In connection with the foot lever of the 
smallest machine is a toggle-joint action,.making it very 
powerful and easily operated. In the power machines 
the knife slide is actuated by a heavy lever driven from 
a cam on the flywheel shaft. The knife is started by a 
foot controlled clutch. 

The machines are constructed so that the knives may 
be shaped according to the spruesito be cut, thus permit- 
ting of cutting odd shapes. They-make clean cuts, and 
the castings seldom require grinding. One machifie does 
the work of several men with hammer and chisel, @nd the 
labor saving is considerable. The machines are“of*gel- 
erous proportions and the throats roomy, so that bulky 
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work may be handled conveniently. In the foot power 
and smallest power machines the throat depth is 10% in, 
and in the two larger power machines 18 in. The knives 
in the four sizes have widths of 1, 11%4, 1% and 2% in., re 
spectively. The floor spaces are 34 x 39, 25 x 36, 26 x 
41 and 32 x 49 in.,, and the weights, 500, 900, 1800 and 
2200 Ib., respectively. 


Dobson Molders’ Tools 


The large variety of molders’ trowels, lifters, slicks, 
spoons, &c., manufactured by William Dobson, Canas- 
tota, N. Y., is quite fairly represented by the exhibit 
board, shown at recent foundrymen’s conventions, of 
which an illustration appears herewith. The Dobson 
tools are fashioned from designs furnished by molders 
from time to time, for the particular work for which 
they are adapted, and are forged from steel especially 
mixed for toughness and wear, hardened and tempered 
in oil, ground and finished to a proper weight, making 
them, it is claimed, perfect in shape, hang, temper and 
finish. The manufacturer specializes in these tools and 
his entire factory is devoted to this work. The business 
was established in 1886 in Detroit, Mich., and the tools 
were then made as the Detroit molders’ tools, but since 
change of location have been given the maker’s name. 
Special tools to customers’ designs are made to order. 








Parting Compound and Core Wash 


In the extensive range of foundry facings and sup- 
plies handled by the Keystone Foundry Supply Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., products it manufactures include 
Niagara and Mohawk parting. compounds and Lion brand 
core wash and core compound. The Mohawk parting is 
offered as an improved substitute for charcoal, rosin, 
burnt sand, &¢., and costs no more than charcoal. It is 
better than the latter, since it gives more perfect lifts 
and cuts out the need of patching molds. It can be 
used equally well on machine, bench and floor molding. 

The Niagara parting is a new product for parting 
molds for brass, iron, bronze 
and aluminum castings. It 
is lighter in weight and light- 
er in color than any parting 
formerly offered. In its use it 
is easily seen how much of the 
material is being dusted over 
the pattern and the mold and 
it is also cleaner to handle 
than other parting com- 
pounds. It is claimed that it 
will neither cut, ,;wash nor 
burn off the face of the mold. 
It prevents the. sand from 
sticking to the pattern and 
produces sharp, clean molds, 
with every line, shape and 
conformation delineated. pre 
cisely as in the pattern, It 
insures perfect lifts and 
draws and eliminates the ne- 
cessity of patching the mold. 
Another consequence of its 


use is time and labor saved in 
the grinding, finishing and 
polishing departments. On 
molding machine work it is claimed to increase the pro- 
duction of castings 20 to 80 per cent. Further, it con- 
tains nothing injurious to the health, is not inflammable, 
-and leaves no residue in the bag. Its cost is practically 
the same as that for charcoal, so that it can be used on 
even common work. 

The company is just now introducing its No. 3 com- 
bination blacking, which it claims is unsurpassed as a 
high grade core wash and will compare favorably with 
any plumbago on the market, and can be used as a bag 
blacking. The material contains about 75 per cent. 
graphitic carbon and is not made up of ground coke. 
“It can be rubbed or brushed on a mold and is at 
‘in shops making heavy machinery castings# very 
good results. 
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The following quotations arefor small lots, New York. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market re ort, 





PRICES. 












IRON AND STEEL— Genuine |ron Sheets— METALS— 
Tin— 
Bar iron from store— Galvanized. we 
2 StTalta PIB. .ccccccecceccccsessces eeee- eee A 
etna teen » Note GE. 2. Koeuics-sse area seneee® > ore | Stvales PIG. cecoccesccecsoes BE 444G 10% 
1 Lo 17% in. round and square.......... aecannes — Te... 2... ... cee # D 
3-5 00 S10. £96 £0 11M..........s00s000 peoskeie a i Reet Copper— 
1'3 10 41M. X Bg £0 5-1 ..........--ssereeeeeeeees ted y - oreagutes ooting— Ealte CONG. 5 «vs 0s0n vaseucilisvet ve 
Rods—3g and 11-16 round and square............ P m 1.35¢ 24 in. currugated, Painted Galvd | Klectrolptic........c6. ercseses os 
Angles : CUS BB | WO.BE. ...ccccccccscceeee # 100 sq. ft, $3.85 4.50 | Casting..... ob cnansdqcsgnesen rns’ eoeseses 
BU 86 OGG DARIO. 2000 ccccccccoccncescsocvescsé 2 =e PS cceucateiks .. # 100 8q. ft. 2.9% - 
$ in. X 8-16 in. and 44 ID...........cccccccccsccccccccess 2.25¢ | No.28...... . ....#@ 100 8q. ft. 2.60 ae) am 
1‘4 to 2% in. x + in . 2. - Spelter 
1’, to 234 in. x 3-16 in.and thicker.......+ ccecess , Tin Plates— Western........ obsess desennpiiguiiins cree oeee RM DE GOLG 
: ° isd kg BRR ccnes esa nhanniaede ceiehenhen ray American Charcoal Plates (per box.) : 
SOM otc aa. ncesucevodasecisaiocsovens3aabe “A.A.A.” Charcoal: ye Zinc. 
ci iy EO EE. cccnscvdceesocnncsesacstacnets oe ePOwe 
ex ¢ in IX, Me scceoeones eee 7.60 | No 9, base, casks....#@ 8 ¢ | OPeD.......0....H D Sigg 
be 3 “32 1 A. Charcoal 
1 oe LES BD =< ins nnsies< ons talegeiaeeanamoanatall $5.4 Lead, 
2e8 5 te Sa 
: in ee Se ee et Omen oe Tet eee Ta ead oY | American PIg....20..00. cacetonwes cececeeses WBS wile 
: si Ame ican Coke Plates—Bessemer— | Bar..............cccscesccenceecees sseeeereeeee@ DD B3G@bi6g 
a 0 3 Ic, ‘<a covcnseetht Woctinepmesbeesewanenewenes $4.40 
gt IX, 14 x 20 opdkenethnesces OAM Solder. ‘ 
3 in. a American Terne Plates— lg & 4g, uaranteed.......... +20 D WYOU ¢ 
Seams tenses eeeeeees >| IC, 20x28 with an 8 tb. coating. ..... ....ege-2++ 88.50 | NO.1.. 20... eee eee -¥ b Ayer ¢ 
Channels, 3 in. isan ct eeneeeeceneeeeeeesers M TX, 20x 28 with an 81b. coating. ..........eecceees BOSD | Beseed .............+scnissedenesapedawabiaban # b 19 aye 






*“*Rarden’s Best”’ Iron, base price.. 
Burden’s “ H. B. & 8.”’ Lron, base price 
Norway Bars shedencveccnptoneouees 


Seamiess Brass Tubes— 
List November 1£.1908 
Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— 


Base price 15¢ 





Merchant Steel from Store— ; 
per List November 13. 1908 Base price 18¢ 
Nessemer Machinery. .............-.escccccsccces -.+-1. We ee 
Toe Calk, Tire an’ Sleigh RR Eh saeth kcbien 2.50@8.00¢ ‘ , Copper Tubes > ni | 
Zest Cast Steel, base price in small lots..............-- 7¢ | List November 13, 1908 Base price 21¢ 


Brazed Brass Tubes— 


Sheets from Store— List August 1, 1908. 195¢¢ # 


Black os oe — High Brass Rods— 
Soft Steel. Cleaned. | List August 1, 1908 1434¢ # t 
NO.16...0.ssssersserssereees - 2. er Roll and Sheet Brass— 
Nos. 18 to # Egocsencenee sexe — pete List August 1, 1908. 1434¢ # 
O.98...2..2c0c0vee0ee0s cesses RM 2.80 Brass Wire— 





List August 1, 1908 
Copper Wire— 
Carioad lots mill 1444¢ 


Copper Sheets— 
Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 oz (quantity jots)® » 18 ¢ 


1434¢ # 


Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- y 
ment, , ‘< — ‘asia -# DB 12 @14% | 
Patent I’lanished, Jewees Woo 
ae a 2» » A, 10¢e: B, 9¢ net. 


Base Price. 


Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, |¢ # ‘} aayvance over Hot 
Galvanized. tailed 
Nos. 12 aNd 14........cccecccccccccsccscvcccesceses # ™,2.95¢ | Sheet Copper Polished 20 1n. wide and under, l¢ # 
YS eer senate #? &,3.30e square foot 
DBAs inc. 5 on oe paves ace noenah baveserthasesesspes # ™ .3.50¢ | Sheet Copper Polished over 20in. wide, 2¢ # square 
No 28 # t ,3.80¢ fuot 


No.20and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher Pianished Copper. 1¢ # square foot more than Polished 


NICHOLS 


Time is not the only sav- 
ing effected through the use 
of Nicholson Files. 


Their hard cutting surface 
and perfect temper gives 
them a lasting quality 
that makes them by far the 


most economical of all 
files to use 
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Our acta shows what 
styles to use. Our book, 
‘File Filosophy,’’ tells 
how best to use them. 





Prices of Solder indicated by private brard gary ac. 
cording to compusiion. 


Antimony— 
Cookson..... Rocusdctesuepess coccccccccccccees soe ms. Gin 
Hailetts..... po cneeascnedeeensauiad oc vccsescccevecces .. -@10¢ 
Uther Brands, ..........0. teers see rensareeseerse sense Digg 
Bismuth— 
Per. ® $2.00@$2.25 
Aluminum— 
No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
COP FOOTIE «6:00 000900050000 0n0 he eee 
Rods & Wire...... ites ents . Base Price '3i¢ 
Shevts....- 2505+ cdmoeenpen es Base Price 33¢ 


° l d 'M ete is. 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 


rout 
Copper. Heavy cut and crucible.,.......% tb 11.00@11. 






Copper, Heavy and Wire............ -®@ tb 10.75@11.0 
Copper, Light and Bottoms -@ tb 9.75@10,00 
RU, BOT nc ins innnnsinivicaanvscnstiiebaninnbedl @ tb 7.25@ 7.50 
Brass, Light............ 8 tb 5.75@ 6.00 
Heavy Mechine Composition. -B tb 975 @l0. 
Clean Brass Tnrnings.......... 8 bh 7.2@ 7. 
Composition Turnings.... 8 tb 8.25@ 8. 
Lead, Heavy........ BO hw... @ 3 
BAW, RB co cicccssssckccn Bh Les 
SONS TIN oss is chested nioonaese came Ph ...... @ 4 
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